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, TO Tn READER. ... ® 


N. William Ricworth bors in Lin- 
Mon ſtudied in the Engliſh Colleag 


at Doway, there was made Prieſt, and after- 
wards diſcharged the place and office of Pre- 
fect with much commendatian, all which time 
he was known by the name of Charles Rois. 
coming into England he lived in divers places 
with good eſteem until the year 1837. in which 
he died. He was a man curious in Divmny, ' 


Controverſies, Mathematicks, / Phyſick, 
chiefly delighted in Mathe maticks and by the 
name of Robinſon entertained corre ſpanden ce 
with the learned Oughtred. He affected ths 
rigour of mathematical diſcourſe enen in bis 
cantroverſies, as you may perceive by this 
work, and thought no man truly learned but 
whe aymed to do the like. Thiſt Dialogues be 
framed ſome years agone , and ſhewed vhem 
to ſeveral friends of hu, which finding they 
gave content to divers judicious perſons, be 
intended to inlarge and publiſh them, but hin- 
dered by ſome occa ſions ſo that he could not fi. 
. niſh and perfett them before hu death, be be. 
queathed his papers and this charge to a friend, 
to wham he had often cammunicated his deſig. 
Here now you have them divided into three 
parts, the firſt containing and declaring how and 
what points of controver ſies are of neceſſity. The 
ſecond ſhewing that Scripture alone is not a fit 
jadg nor able of it ſelf to decide controverſies 
in Religion. I he third and laſt demonſtrates an 
evident and inf allible means of determining and 
deciding all queſtions and diſputes of faith and 
Religion, which God grant may be to jour profit. 
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THE 
APPROBATION. 
Het peruſed and conſidered 


by leave and order from our 
facred Faculty of Divinity a little trea- 
tiſe entitled, The Dialogues of William 
Richworth, or the judgment of common 
ſenſe in the choice of Religion , contain- 
ing 36. Sheets in writing, and 9. 
printed in 12. we do certifie that 
there is not 50 thing contained there- 
in againſt Catholick faith or Chriſti- 
an piety, but many rational and con- 
natural proofs and motives of them 
both; And therefore do judg it truly 
worthy our approbation and the pub- 
lick. Paris this 7. of April, 1640. 


H. HoT DIN. E. TYRE I. 
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pendeth the neceſſity of knowing - 


Church were points of neceſſity 10 


What points of controver ſie in mat- 
ters of Religion are ts be. 


This Dialogue containeth 12. 
Parts or Paragraphs. 


1. He Preface or Introducfion. 
2. - Whence proctedeth and de- 


points of Religion 7 

3. That the points wherein the 
Arrians and other antient Here- 
ticks differed from the Cathalicit 


be kaown and believed. 
4. That the belief of the Hie- | 
rarchy eſtabliſhed by Chriſt in 
his Church is of neceſſtty.. * 
5. That the adminiſtration of 
Sacraments by the Hierarchy is 
likewiſe of neceſſity. | 

6. That the reſolutions of Ce- 
neral. Counſels are to decide con- 
A- . rs. 


2 -.4 p 


troverſies both in points of neceſſi- 
ty and of indifferency. 
7: That the maintenance of the _ 
unity of the Church is of neceſſity. f 
8. That ſome things may be 
of —_— in a lower degree, and 
in particular the uſe of Pictures. 

9. That the honouring of 
Saints, their Canoni ation, and 
the inſtitution of Religious Orders 
are neceſſary in this ſame degree. 

10, That the Sacraments of 
Order and Matrimony,the Genera- 
lity of Ceremonies,and the opinion 
of Miracles are alſo neceſſary. 

11. That Prayer for the dead, 
Extreme Unition and Confeſſion 
be likewiſe neceſſary. 

12. That good inſtitutions are 
not to be given over for ſmall 

inconueniences, the abuſes are to 
be mend ed, not the things taken a- 
my , and therefore that the party 
which broke communion is to re- 
turn to the other. 

| The 
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The INT RROpucr ION. 


NEPHEW. 
I. De His is the firft day of the new 
— . year, and therefore me thinks 
Vit would be a great offenc e to 
N imploy it wholly in Paſt imes. 
and not give tome handſel 
to virtue by ſome ſerious 
and good diſcourſe, which 
may engage, and ſerve me fora patern of- well 
doing all the year after. Wherefore .though it be 
late, yet I know Uncle, that you (whoſe well 
ſpen#& age and travails have made you able and 
t to give light and guidanee to my unſettled 
. pon? can preſently give me ſuch a · leſſon as that 
I ſhall eaſily better: my ſelf thereby. all the year 
ollowing. 75 
_ Uncle. 1 ſhould be very unkinde, loving Cozen, 
if I ſhould refuſe ſuch a requeſt to you 
the marriage of my neareſt and deareſt 


hath mine own bloud and jo 
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whom 
Kinſwo- . 
man maketh me love and tender as one who 
in his care and 
cuſtodie. But as I am glad to ſee this inclination 


— — — — 


W 


— 


in you, which 1 hope will ſtrengthen wich your 


age, Jo doth the choiſe of the time you. make, 


being now the hotteſt ſeaſon of the day for ga- 
rance. 


ear, and ſo I made even with the world, nor 

ve Las yet begun again 

| occalion to withdraw my {elf when the co 
6 ſat down to play , with intention to beſtow ſome- 


7. 
4 4 


ming, make me wonder at your unuſuall tempe- 1 
Nephery. Teſternight was the end of the laſt 4 


and therefore I took 1 
y | 


what better the little that's left of. this good 
Vnele. 3 
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2 The firſt Dialogue 
Uncle Why then, Cozen , Lthink I know my 
theanr , you loſt all your monies 
now you are weary with — $a .oukers all 
this day , and therefore I aft, you da- 
mageable and fruitleſs a thing play is; eſpecially 
to young Gentlemen who are coming, or newly 
come to their eſtates. Speak plainly, ſweet Cozen, 
is it not ſo? 


have hit very right, but for the latter I ſhall en · 
treat you not to touch upon that ſtring at 
this time, at leaſt untill the Twelfth-day be paſ. 
fed. For eee promiſed me monies when 
mine were loft , and yon know how ſweet revenge 
is, fo that I ſhall be in a better diſpoſition to 


mas when all the company is gone. Whar 
you ſhould now ſay of this matter, would be, 
I fear, a bitter and diſtaſtfull Pill without 


eriſis, any thing elſe will cake mach better, I 
| ſhalt proßt more, and you will be in leſs 
danger to loſe your labour. 

Uncle: Weil, Coren, tecing you are unwilling 


8 with , upon condition that after Twelt-tide you 
will not fail to come to me with preparation 
to receive that doom which I ſhall liy upon you 
or your Chriſtmafs treſpaſſes. In the interim I 
concerve nothing more fitting than to in 
you of the chiefeſt and moſt important affair that 
you can have upon earth. You know -you bave 
n born and bred a Catholick , And yon know 
it is their belief and tenent that all we Catholicks 
are obliged to venter life and fortunes for the 
rofeſion of our faith, Is it not then a great 
— for a Catholick Gentleman ro knaw full 


well how to govern his tate, till his 
| ads breed his hands eee bis. ſuits in 
aw , and manage II his terrefirial affairs, and 


| not know Why in fuch an occaſion he ought to 


| „and : 


Ner bew. Indeed, Uncle, for the firſt part you 


hear you diſcourſe of this ſubj ect after Chriſt - 


eſſect, my diſeaſe being at this preſent. in it's 


of that diſcourſe 1 will not trouble you there- 


Hazard, yea and if need be, to loſe and caſt all 
away in the very ſight of his lamenting n. 
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The firſt Dzalegue. 
ſome upbraiding and ſome condemning his adion 
as fooliſh and indiſcreer ? 
. Nephew. I pray, Uncle, do not lay ſo hard 2 
cenſure upon me, nor think me ſo ignorant of 
thoſe things without the knowledg whereof I 
cannot be a Catholick. And you know we cannot 
be admitted to the Sacraments, nor can we be e- 
ſteemed and reputed Catholicks unleſs we be- 
lieve that the reward we expect in heaven is far 
beyond the pleaſures of this world. And truly 
conſiderirg what Chriſt Jeſus hath done and 
ſuffered for us, it were moſt baſe and unworthy 
of a gratefull ſoul to fear to yield up life and 
goods when it is for his honour and glory. Nor 
do I think that more violent and efficacious rea- 
ſons and motives can be given to a noble heart 
than theſe, I confeſs if you would ſearch into the 
metaphyſical grounds and principals of theſe 
truths , I ſhould perbaps light ſhort of giving a 
full account , but my age and natural unſtedfaſt- 
neſs plead my excuſe as yet, peradventure when 
I grow elder 1 may prove more bookiſh and then 
rura tbe Scripture and Fathers , and ſo become 
able to give a more ſolid account of our te- 
nents , but as yet this is not to be expected at 
my hands, 
Uncle. Fear not, Coulin, any hard meaſure 


from me, who love you ſo tenderly, neither is 


that the point I intended to deliver unto you- 
But ſithẽce the greater part of your kindred are of 
a difterent belief from you, I deſire to enable you 
to give them ſatisfaction, why you do adhere ſo 
ſtrongly ta the Catholick party, as to hazard 
your own and poſterities welfare for the main- 
tenance of your faith and profeſſion. Neither 
am I ignorant of your youthfull diſpoſition , and 


therefore will 1 avſtain from myſtical and ſub- 


lime Metaphyficks , and onely, or at leaſt chiefly 
make uſe of what you know already, and what 
common ſenſe and ordinary natural reaſon ts 
able to perform. Wherefore to make the firſt. 
breach, I pray tell me Couſin, what anſwer would 
yougive co a near friend who ſhould blame you 
AS5 
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A The firſt Dialogue. 
for ruining your eſtate in the defence and 
maintenance of a poſition which is againſt the 
[1 of your kindred , friends, countrey, and 

ate . 
Nephew, I would lay open unto him how that 
out Church and our Doctrine hath been ever 
preached and taught from Chriſt's time in all 

countries of the world, what abundance of hol 
8 and learned men we have had, how all 
Chriſtian Nations have been converted by us, and 
ſuch like motives, which are able to ſecure any 
wiſe man from doubting , and muſt needs con- 
| vince the truth to be on our (fide , our Adverſa- 
ries being but upſtarts of an hundred years old. 
Whi h if any ſhould conteſt, and deny theſe 
things to be true, I would offer to produce men 
who ſhould prove and juſti e all I ſaid againſt 
any Doctor he ſhould bring. 

Unchk. Very well, but it your friend reply, that 
they willingly confeſs theſe things have been 
done by the common Anceftours of both Catho- 
licks and Proteſtants, which were the true 
Churc h, but many errours by little and little have 
eucroached and crept in amongſt them, which 
when they were diſcovered , thoſe who now ad- 
here tothe Roman Church would not acknow- 
ledg , butthrough obftinacy and deſire of ſove- 
reignty brake communion. And farther that theſe 
divmmons are not truly diviſions in Religion but 
in opinion; ſo that both ſides remain (till parts of 
the true church, though ſo much tranſported by 
their firſt heats and paſſions as that cauſleſly 
they. deny communion one to the other. And ſays 
he, if you look into the points of theſe diviſions, 
they are but ſuch as be in the Roman Church 
it (elf betwixt Thomifls and Scotifls , Dominicans 


and Fejaits, who proceed ſo far as to charg one 


another with Pelagianiſme and Calviniſme , which 
nevertheleſs doth not make different Churches, 
even by the Catholi ks own confeſſion. And why 
then thould the Proteſtants be of another 
Church than the Catholicks are of: What would 
you anſwer to this? | 
Nephew. 
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Nephew. I am not ſo ignorant 

but OE enough that all What diffe- 
manner of differences ought not rences in Religi- 
to make a breach in Churches. on make ſebiſme. 
and yet that ſome may. For I : 

ſee men go to law and have quarrels, and both 
parties not onely tolerated in the Common- 
weglth , but held good members of it. And yet o- 
theks 1 (ce puniſhed for their quarrels and con- 
tentions. And f I do not miſtake the reaſon of 
this diſparitie is, that as long as theſe quarrels 
are betwixt private men, ſo long they are ſuffered 
and born withall, but if once the Common- 


Wealth take part with one ſide, giving Judgement ' | 


in the cauſe diſputed and thereby intereſs it 
ſelf in the buſineſs , if then the other ſide yield 
not , it is juſtly accounted puniſhable and an e- 
vil member of the Common-Wealth. And indeed 
thus to diſagree under a Head or Rule which can 
bring the diſagreers to agreement is rather to 
agree than diſagree , becauſe they agree in a thing 
(to wit in a mutually acknowledged head and 


common Rule) which is ranger than the cauſes 


of their diſagreement, and theretore their dif- 
agrement is onely for a time, uncill that Head and 
Rule have a convenient and fit opportunity to 
reduce the diſagreers co a full and total agree- 
ment. This daily experience teacheth ns. in our 
own Common- Wealth , which having on. e given 


a final ſentence and determinate judgment be- 


Twixt ory and Party the ſuit is ended, aud 
who Id difobey would be punithed for con- 
tempt. 80 likewiſe in the Church, which is a ſpi- 
ritual Common. Wealth, ſuch differences as be 
amongſt thoſe who refer themſelves to her judg - 


ment, and acknowledg her deciſive authority, 


are and may be tolerated to what terms ſoever 
the parties grow amongſt themſelv es. But ſuch 
differences 2s trench upon. her authority , and 
are betwixt thoſe whereof the one party will 
not acknowledg her defining power, nor ſtand 
to her — —— v ſuch differences, 1 ſay, make A- 
"ery © deferve to be cut off from communion- 
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be firſt Dialague. 5 
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6 The firſt Dialogue. 

Uncle. You have diſcourſed well, but not home 
at leaſt to the ſecond part of the reply, about the 
points themſelves, whether they be but matters 
of opinion or no, what (ay you to that ? | 

Nephew. That alſo is evident to me, to wit 
that the points diſputed betwixt Catholicks and 
Proteſtants are moſt material and ſubſtantial 
ones, For ſuppoſe Chriſt's body be truly and re- 
ally in the Bleſſed Sacrament , and that t'is God 
himſelf which the Prieſt ſheweth the people to 
adore, it ſurely can be no {light offence not to 
give him due honour 3 nor contrarywiſe no ſmall 
crimeto adore that for God which truly is not 
ſo. If Chriſt have left the authority of government 
to Biſhops , of Abſolution from ins to Prieſts, it is 
no indifferent nor petty buſineſs to take them our 
of the Church. If it be Idolatry to honour Images, 
pray to Saints, and the like, can we think it no 
great matter whether we do ſo or no, ſeeing the 
Scripture full of ſo many plagues falling, upon 
the Jews for Idolatry? 

Uncle. Why, Coulin , may nota Proteſtant an- 
{wer you likewiſe , that if one of the opinions 
controverted betwixt Thomifts and Scotiſts be 
Pelagiani ſme the other Calviniſme, can you think 
that ſuch points are of ſmall importance? Where- 
fore he will tell you, that all ſuch points are very 
hard queſtions ,grave; learned, and unpaſſionate 
men on both ſides, and therefore whatſoever the 
truth be in ir ſelf, yet ſo long as God Almight 
ſees our hearts to be right towards him, an 
that we delireto do what his Law teacheth us, ſo 
far as we are able to know it, all theſe and the 
like opinions are but onely material errors, and 
do not hinder us from being good Chriſtians» 

Nepkew. Truly, Uncle, you have puſled me 
now, for unleſs ſuch points and queſtions do 
trench upon the Churches authority , why ſhould 
not the Church bear with ſuch opinions, but ſo 

ſeverely caſt them out of communion , and ſhur 
heaven gates upon the Authours and Beginners 
of them? Certes, unleſs there be ſome neceſlity 
why certain points are to be knowa by the __ 
ure 
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The firſt Dialogue. 7 

Church, others not, I confeſs I cannot anſwer 
you, but I come to learn, and therefore when 
my own diſcourſe reacheth not, I muſt crave 
your helping band to direct me. And I ſhall think 
the year well handlelled if you make me under- 
ſtand what poinrs are to be known of necellity 


and why; bur firſt, I pray, tell me. 


F. 2. whence proceedeth and dependeth the 
neceſsity of knowing points of Neli- 
ginn? 


NLE. To ſet you in the way. you muſt 

firſt tell me what you think chis word ne- 

ceſlity doth import, to far as it concerns 
our purpoſe? 

Nephew. You know I am no great Clerk, and 
theretore I cannot ſpeak of necellity. neither as a 
Grammarian nor as a Logician, but as far a+ I un- 
derſtand and intend by my queftion, there is cwo 
ſorts of neceſlities, the one fo abtvlute as that the 
thing we delire cannot without uch a mean be a- 
ny ways gotten or done; the other in reipect of 
ſuch a means without the which our deſire cannot 
be well and conveniently obtained. For we com- 
monly ſay that ſach or ſach a th ng canuot be 
done or gotten, when it is extreme hard and pain- 
full to get it. And therefore ſome ines we call 
that neceſſary without which our denre cannot be 
fulfilled but with great labo r and difficulty, and 
ſometimes that, without which ic cannot abiolute- 
ly be compaſſed. : - 

Uncle. Mary cozen, you need neither Gramma- 
rian nor Logic ian to help you, 
nor to mend what you have The neceſtity of 
ſaid. Bur ſince you are fo skil- knowing poini . 
full, and that you now ſee Faith 5 be com- 
what is neceſſary in general, pred @ Church 
to wit, the knowley of Chrijtian or Company of Be- 
Dotrine I will trouble you levers, an. not to 
with a farther demand, giving every particular 
you firſt this C t That my Mam 
int ncion is not to examine or 


declare what expreſs and 8 knowledg or — 
ie 
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8 The firſt ialögue. 
lief ought every particular and individual man to 
have, without which he cannot poilibly be ſaved; 
this being a thing depending of ſo many-ſecret an 
unknowu circumſtances ,, as that it teemeth to by 
{pecially reſerved as-onely befitting Gods infinite 
wiſdom and divine juſtice, though ſometimes a 
prudent man may ſhroudly gueſs, and in a pollible 
ſuppolition of a particular mans dying without re- 
pentance in a politive and wilfull contradicting 
delief to the Doctrine of the Catholique Church, 
it would be no breach of charity to conclude his 
damnation. Yet at this preſent we will one ly ſi 
of che necets ity of knowing and believing ſeveral 
controverted points of 'Chriftian Doctrine in re- 
ſpect of a Church or Company of profeſſed Chriſtĩ- 
ans in common, and not as che knowledg thereof 
is neceſſary to every particular man. Now there- 
fore tell me, what is the end for which this know- 
ledg of-Gbritian Doctrine is neceſfacy ? 

Nephew. That I ſuppoſe no man doubteth but 
it isheaven, or.in more learned 


terms, the ſight, or true and How the know- 


proper knowledg of Almighty leag of Chriſtian 
God, who, being the cauſe and Dodgrine cometh 
Creator of all things „ he that zo be neceſſary to 
clearly ſees and truly knows ſalvation. 
him, will ſee and know all other 
things in him, which all together fall ſo far ſhotr 
of giving ſuch content as is taken by ſeeing him 
that the light of him is onely accounted blifs, an 
the ſight or all che reſt is but a retinue and conve- 
nience of that firſt and chief ſight, which of ic ſelf 
alone is our eſſential dark 

Uncle, This I confeſs Couſin, is both very true 
and very well ſaid of you, but yet Imuſt have ano- 
ther anſ wer: for ſure you have over · kipt ſome: 
thing, What connection is there I pray, betwixr 
the knowledg ©t Chriſtian Doctrine and ſering. of 
Almighty God Something I ſay, muſt of neceisi. 
ty be betwixc them, for which, wh uloever it be, 
the knowledg of Chriſtian Doctrine will be more 
immediately neceſlory. Which if you cau tell the 
what it is „ we ſhall thereby more eaſily diſcover 

| and 


e 


and conceive what and how far this know led of 
Chriſtian Doctrine is neoeſſary for us- | 
N „ Why Unckle, yowknow I have been 

taught no farther than to-know. what I oughtte 
delreve and do, and chat in belicving and doing 
ſo, 1 ſhalkcome ta Heaven. 

Uncle. And were you natitaught that the Com- 
mandements were retumed and compretended ia 
two, to wit in the love of God and of your 'Neigh- 


dour. | | 
Nepbew. Tes that I was, but what that apper- 
tains to your queſtion, that I underſtand not, un- 
tefs - emure your meaningibe , that the ac- 
complifhment of theſe two Laws is'the immediate 
Rep to our bliſs. Which as I ſee k is very Lie- 
I, yet do I not fully conceive why i ſhould'be 
unlefs Heaven * wiſhing , whereas 1 tave 


Kif1 been taughs it goes by working, and that vio- 


Tence mu Di - 

Uncle. Did you never take notice of you 
ſelf, how chat if you hearken to a diſcourſe of any 
thivg which you 3 to know, 1 
attentive you are? how tearfull that any 
ſhould flip unheard or not underftood? hew qui- 
et you all n how frill and un- 
troubled your fanite? that what you hear may 
fink down into your foul as diſtinctiy, and in the 
ſame frame and order as it flowerk from the 
ſpeaker? 80 you fee that the love or defirets 


know anything is the moſt — neo | 
we Hy, — to attain to the knowledg chereof. 


Now you know that this Hfe and converſation of 
the ſoul in her body is given her to prepare and 
diſpoſe her ſelf for the next life: Is it not there- 
fore evident that that ſoul which moſt defires to 
ſee and know God, that is, which moſt toveth God 
in this life, and particularly in che time of her de- 
parture out of this world, goes out of ker body 
with the beſt and perfecteſt preparation & diſpaſi- 
tion to ſee & know God in the life to come, which 
is our expected and eternal happineſs? Nor is this 
againſt what you have been taught, for love is the 
moſt active , and conſequently rhe moſt violent 
B 2 thing 
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10 The firſt Dialogue. | 
thing in the world, and therefore if Heaven 
muſt be obtained ty violence: love certainly 
muſt be the way. Wherefore you ee, we are to 
conſid er the nec: ſsity of contiove ted points of 
Religion, in 4s much as of their wn nature and 
of ibemſelves, they do cauſe and make profeſſors 
of Chciftianity ro love God, and delire to fee him. 
For ſince chis love and deut es the means and way 
to Heaven, it muſt needs follow that according as 
any point or poſition doth predu e or contribute 
to this effect in the ſouls of Chriſtians, thu neceſ- 
Gry of ſuch, a point muſt be of the ſame degree. 
There is a neceſsity of believing all points of 
faith in general, - ouc of another principle, to wit, 
in that the Church propoſeth them unto us as 
ſuch, which we muſt accept and b:;jeve in all or 
none, being the ſame reaſon and motive in all, but 
this 1 ſhall take oc calſion another time to ſhew 


unto you. You will ſay, perad venture if tkis be ſo, 


what needs the knowledg of Chriſtian Doctrine? 
can there be ĩimagined a greater motive of love 
than that God is, and that he is goodneſs it ſelfe? 
Is not this alone a. ſufficient motive to make all 
Creatures melt into the love of him? And this 
ſurely may be known by ee natural reaſon. Why 
then is the knowledg of points diſputed betwixt 
the Proteſtants and us to be held neceſſary ? Nay 
to what end muſt we needs know any part of 
Chriſts Law for the attaining of Bliſs, ſince love 
will do ir, and the moſt efficacious motive of love 
is to be had without it. | 
Nephew. You have poſed me now, for truly I 

ſee that goodneſs is able to raviſh all the hcarts in 


the world, and this ſo clear and con mon that it 


needs no proof. Wherefore me thinks if men 
would conlider and follow this motive of Gods 
infinite goodneſs, they would not-want love, and 
not wanting love, according to your diſcourſe, 
they muſt of neceſsity attain to everlaſting bliſs 


and happineſs. Why therefore on other knowled 


ſhould be abſolutely neceſlary I ſee not, much leſs 
do IL conceive wherefore we {hould think. | 


That 
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ly 93. That the paints when in. the Arrians, and 
2 other antient Herericks differed from Ca- 
1 tholirky, art points of act fte to be known 


rs | a believed. 
4 UI What think you, Coſin, if the 


2 
oi 
* 


I motive of love which we ſprak ot, were 
FP ſuch, as that few men & great 
- Elerks onely were able io reach and FYbyGads 
> 1 conceive it, not coniequently be — as 
f moved and affelted with it} Do you &noweble by 
, think ſome other motive more eaſie, naar ix xot 
more generat , and more common, 4 fufficjent 
were not ne. eſlarie „ whereby the ide of 
— oo and drdinary ſort of men hee w all 
| ight he moved and affected f Or do nan kende 
| you think that man-kinde could be 
; {aid to have ſuftcient means to attais to bliſs 
| and happinets, if it hadonely ſuck an one, as that 
very few could make uſe of? And that you may 
the better conceive my queſtion , put the caſe tbat 
on the one fide there were fuch a means as chart + 
very few could reach wnto it, on the other fide 
ſuch an one as were accommodated to the caparivy 
of every man do you not ſee, that to ſay man- 
kinde may be ſaved by b of 1hat means, hath: a 
wite different ſenſe? Man ki nde in the one ſigni- 
Fine the whole multitude, in the other a ſmalbl, 
or as it were no part of the multitude, For that 
t of any thing which is ſo lirtle as that it @. 
reth no moral proportion to the whole, is, in 
our manner of ſpeaking accounted as nene. Do 
you not then ſee that it is geceſlaiy that the | 
means of our ſalvation be of this more general - | 
and common nature? | 
| 
| 


% 


— ——— 2 —— 


Nepbew. I doubt it not and mine own intereſt 
wakes me mort inclined th eunto , being, God . 
+ knows, Lam of the weaker ſort. And when 1 
conlider the gov'd of ſalvation aud rhe ha m and 
miſerie which folic we th the J-{$s of ic, and chat We 
al acknawledy. every man _ be capa bie thereof, 
3 ? 
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12 The firſt Dialogue. 
tis evident that the means of attaining ſuch an 
infinite good, whereunto we are all ordained, 
ought to reach and lic within the power of all, or 
at leaſt. of the moſt part of men. But yet | ſee 
not why the infinite goodneſs of God 1s not a mo- 
tive ſufficiently general and common to move and 
affect all the World. 
Uncle. Why, Coſin, you muſt conſider that 

thereibe as it were three ſteps, or de- 

grees by which we go, or tend to . Thyee de- 
any goode The firſt, to apprehend, grees & ten- 
or underſtand what it is, The ſecond ding to any 
to conceit and eſteem it, And the AD. 

third to deſire and purſue it, And 

in thc proſecution thereof to prefer it before 
all other goods which deſerve not ſo well, and 
in our caſe to prefer it before all other goods 
whatſoever , as being the greateſt of all. Theſe 
three degrees be ſo diſpoſed, as that the.laſt can- 
not ſtand nor be put without the ſecond 1, nor the 
ſecond. without the firſt , though contrarywiſe 
the firſt may be without the ſecond, and the ſe- 
cond withour the third, by reaton of 

maus weakneſs. Now if you conſider How hard 
that God Almighty and his goodneſs is it i to con- 
the moſt ſimple, ſublime, and abſtract ceive Gods 
thing that can poſlibly be imagined, goodneſs, ar 
And t eflect but upon the nature of any ſpiri- 
Angels, or of a ſoul, nay even of a tual thing. 
coryo al ſubſtance ſeperated from all 

his ſenſible accidents and if you had the expe- 
rience that I have, you would {ay it. were m_ 
even fo: the. beſt wits to apprehend rightly , an 
diſcourie conſequently of thele things. And ſhall 
we not then think that it is either abſolutely im- 
poſſtole „ ar extremely difficile to make the groſ- 
fer rt of men apprehend, or underſtand any thing 
Mkely, or to the purpoſe of G and his gocdnefs? 
surely we may. And the reaſon is, becauſe ſenſe 
and ſenſible objects are the perpetual matter and 
ſubject wherein our underſtandings are exerciſed, 
not onely. in our childhood and. youth, but even 
in our whole lite , unleſs. ſome few. by the" Rug 
| © 
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of Metaphyſicks do elevate their underſtandings 
above the ordinarie pitch of men and-courſe of na- 
ture. And therefore it muſt ne-ds be hard; and as 
it were iapoſlible, that the greateſt part of man- 
linde ſhould be able to frame any fitting and like- 
ly conceit, or Idea of Almighty God, or of his 
goodneſs. Look but upon the Jews, who had 
this knowledg inculcated into them by perpetual 
miracles and Prophets, and yet they could nor 
keep themſelves long from running after Idols, 
becauſe they had nothing to entertain their phan- 
fie and their ſentible manner of underſtanding. 
And now if you call to minde the common ſaying 
of Philoſophers that nihil eſi volitum quod non ſit 
precognitam , to u hick is Parallel the Poets Apo- 
pthegme quod ocul; ſunt in amore duces , you ſhall , 
finde that what is not well rooted and-imprinted 
in the underſtanding.' can neverbe deeply fixed in 
the will, nor conſequently the will effica: iouſ] 

moved and affected by it. And that nothing, and 
I know not what are of the ſame force and effect 
in our caſe, according to Ariſtotles maxim, that 
in reſped of love it is all one not to be, and mot to 
he known, it muſt RON fallow that the great. 
eſt part of men being not able to make any ſtrong 
and deep conceit of Go. and his goodneſs; that 
tis not Pofhble they ſhould be efficac ioufly moved 
and affected therewith.” And if-aPreadhug 
a long diſcourſe of the love of God, and bi iii | 
benefits towards us in the order of nature, could 

not give a ſatisfactory account by reaſon, of the 


. weakneſs of his Auditory., to one that (ſhould 


ask him ho i, Cod, or what is he that hath done 
all theſe things for us? Would not his learned 
labours vaniſh into a dream, and the people go 
away as from a Play where they wept at a thing 
which concerned them not, and were no longer 
carried au ay than whileſt they ſate hearing? L 
could cite a witneſs and name a Gentlewoman 
of your acquaintance , of as ſweet a nature and 
as pure an underſtanding as is to be found a. 
mongſt a thouſand „ with whom having ſome- 
times occaſioꝝ to diſcourſe about the ſtate of the 

B 4 next. 
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next life, ſhe hath often told me, that the be- 
lieved all ithafe. fine things, having ever been 
taught ſhe muſt do ſa, but that they ſeemed to. 
ber as things in a dream, for, quoch the , I ſball 
never be able to canceive what. à foul is, when 
all _ „ — FN FR Ro 
ephem· „ Uncle , you e quite cen- 

vinced me , for 28 I ſec men talk of nothing more 
familiarly than of Cod and his goodnefs, fo like- 
wiſe 1 fee that if they diſcourſe but of an Angel, 
they prefencly: con( eit him to haue a body an 
wings. And if one would force them out of it, 
they would be belides themſelves, So that in very 
deed not one in ten thouſand can make any 
right canceie of ſpiritual things. And if you 
talk to the common people of heaven they con- 
ceive it but a dry thing to {tt looking upon God 
Alwigbty and ſinging Plalms for all eternity. 

Uncle Well then, (ounn, this being 
ſo, thet Gods gaadneſi is ſo abſtrad and why the 
ſublime as that very few can either knowledg 
know or love it ſufficiently in is ſelf, of the In- 
Suppoſe Almighty God of bis infinite carnation 
mercy and goodneſs towards us, hath fo z; necefa- 
tempered and abeſſed this too high and 75? 
conceivable objeft by rakivg mans 
nature upon him, and ' hath. thereby made it pal. 
and tractable even to the weakeſt and 
endings „ in ſo-much that any man, 

w dulbfoever , may. with ' ſenfible facility fix his 
minde and love upon is: Nay if he hath adjoyn- 
ed thereunto the greateſt cauſes of love — 
heart an wiſh and bear, to wit, the pains and 
ſutterings of bis ſacred life nd bitter death pra- 
Aiſea upon his divine perton as he was man, the 
tender cxpretiions whereof we finde recorded in 
the holy Hiſtory of the Geſpel, can we think that 
who cakes this paint of Coat Incarnation out of 
the Ebi:rch and world, by either denying or 
doubt ing of it , hut that he doth move an ner 
tent ſiait y and that this dogme can be no leſs chan 
obextreme and tnain neceſſit e. . 2 

N bew. Ceres no, 'tis-clearinmymmde, _ 
onely: - 


* 
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The firſt Dialogue. 13 
onely what you Ay, but alſo that ſuch a man as 
war wreſt out this corner ſtone and pull down 
this Pillar of the Church , whatſoere he prates of 
Chriſt , and bears his name in ſhew , in truth and 
verity 15 no Chriſtian, For hetakes away Chriſt, 
and annullates his coming. Wherefore if there 
be any ſuch, no ſword, no fire, no tor- 
ment ;\ufficient to exterminate him, The Varie- 
no averſion, no horror no abomina- 2y of the O- 
tion great enough to make true Chri- riental er- 
ſtians avoid him. NY rours againfl 
Uncle. I commend your zeal. Now Chriſt's be- 
therefore aſt your eys upon the ing God and 
Oriental Hereſies which anciently man. 
reigned, whereof ſome denied Chr1 1. 
to be God . ſome denied him to be man ; ſome ſaid 
he was neither. Cod nor man but a third thing 
made of both: And ſome ſaid, that he was two 
things whereof the one was God, the other was 
man. All agreed in this, that the ſame Perſon was 
not truly C and man, and conſequently took 
away this efficacious means and pregnant motive 
of love, that God did do, and ſufter for us thoſe. 
ſenſible and eaſily conceived benefits which he 
could not unlefs he were man. And in this con- 
fiſteth the great and main help of humane 
nature that by and in the perſon of a trie and 
ſenſible man we might fix our hearts and ſettle 
our utmoſt 'defires upon our eternal good and 
happineſs. We may tberfore conclude with 
S. John, that whoſoever difſolveth Chriſt M 1o.I. 
Antichriſt,which all cheſe ancientHereticks 
did, to whom we may annex ail the Authours .of 
Fterettes concerning che Bleſſed Trinity ; the know- 
ledg whereof being revealed and delivered unto 
us to dire us in this great myſtery of the Incar- 
nation, the errours againſt that muſt needs reflect 
upon this, and be ot the ſame nature and impor- 
tance, & conſequently of the {ame necellity, by rea- 
ſon this myſtery of the Incarnation cannot ſtand un- 
leſs the myſtery of the Trinity be likewife true. 
Nephew. 1 am fully ſatisfied in this point, but 
I pray tell me , good Uncle, is not · | | 
FC. 4. The 
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g. 4. The belief of the Hierarchy ef abliftoed 


by cbriſt in his Church likewiſe of ne- 
cefty. | 


16 


ſuch eaſie means to come to heaven , if out 
of weaknels , waywardneſs , or careleſuęſs 
they will nor lock after it ? Surely I cannot ſes 
but tis <nely co the increaſe of their damna- 
tion. Like unto an ambitious man who whileſt 
he is yet afar o& from the honour which he alpires 
unto , he cap bear it patiently, but if once he 
come to a fair poſſibility ,and have it as it were 
In his hand, Oh! Then if he mils it, be is incapa- 
ble of all comfort and conſolation, and thinks 
hi mſelf the moſt unbappy and unlortunate man 
inthe world. $0 T cnceive that when @ ſoul is 
out of her body and comes to ite how caſily — 

might have attained to that eternal Bliis a 
Happineſs , whereynio ſhe was ordained, and 
that ch-ougb their own neglect and carcieſnefs 
he is now to be everlaſtingly deprived thevenf, 
On God + Uncle , how infinitely will (he be 
jeved how he will curſc her ſelf ? and theres 

by increaſe ber pain and wilety. 

Uncle. You ſay well, Coutn., can you doubt 
therefore, or can a Chriſtian think, but tis a paint 
of great neceſſity to man- kinde, If there be any 


Fe what availetk it mankinde that there be 


order eſtabliſhed by Chriſt Jeſus in his Church to 


make men embrace, accept, and pur ſue theſe facile 
means to ſalvation, that. hey know and believe it? 
Can a man of common ſenſe and judgement ima - 
gine that this is not a point of main importance? 
Or that wha diſagr ees about this poſition doth one- 
ly diſagree in matter of opinion, wherein each one 
may ho d what be pleaſeth, and nor in a matter 


ſubſtantiallyj and fundameatally neceſlary to ſal- 


vation ? 
Nephew. I confeſs, Uncle, when I conſider the 
frailty of man, and ice how eaſily and n 
e 


— 
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liz is withdrawn from wiling and folowing the 
means of his beatituche by che leaſt terreſtrial, 
ſenſual; and nibmentarte pleaſure, it were mad- 
neſs in me to believe that Sr there be any 
ſuckr oruer eſtabliſned by Chriſt in hi Church to in- 
cite and'provoite men to accept and practice theſe 
1 it were, I ſay, madneſs not to think 
tie knowledg and belief of ueh an order to be 
one of the moſt important and nec eſſary points of 
Chriſtian Doctrine. 

Unck: Remember then, Coſin,- the three ſteps, 
or degrees we talkrd of betore,ofkmowing,eſteem- 
ing, and —— 2 y go. And you will finde 
that, for the ſtyſi it is neteſſaty, the truth of Chri- 
frian Doctrine be conſerved and often ——— 


into the hearts and mindes of Chri 


ane that thofe ho a te db !Hiy have ſuch qua- 
ties as will give them credit and make men be, 
lieve them, and for the hmawd that the? be meant 
taken (ſo far as human nature giveth leave) ta 
cut off all ſuch impedi ens as hinder me from 
preferring'erernal good before che temporal temp - 
tarions and ſenſual pleaſures of th life. The 
fi of thefe conditions requtreth chat there be 
men apDointed to have tate of the people by in- 
ſtructing and often puttimꝑ them ĩa minde of Chri · 
fan Doctrine Which if ch: iſt hase done, tis 
evident chat'whoſverer ſreketh to change nis order 
and appoimment doth not quarrel upon a ilight 
point, but upon a moſt weighty and necetlary 
one. 

Nephew. I fee well th who feckerh to deſtroy 


ſuch an order eſtabliſhed by Chrift , plays · with his 


Church as & ſope'ꝰ Wolves payrd with the ſneepsʒ 
offering taem prey upon condition city woatd de. 

Hver up their Dogs unto them, which being done; 
they ſlew and preyed upon the ſheep. And me 
thinks, common ſ:nie telleth me there cannot be 
a point in all Chriſtian Doctrine of greater im- 
portance than this Fot when I conider' why 
treaſon is the greateſt offence that can be c ommũt- 
ted in a Commons wealch. 1 ſee *cis' becauſe no 
Law can fublift-and Hold * _ 
ookers 


leaving ill untouched Chriſts 
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lookers to it, ſo that who ſtriketh at theſe. guards : 


in a Common-wealth (of what nature ſoever it 


be) ſtriketh at the very eſſential form of ic, at all 4 
the Laws and at all whatſoever doth : onſerve 
tke peace and liberty of the whole people and mul- 


titude. whercupon the Common- wealth doth 
ſublſiſt. Wherefore tis evideac by natural reaſon 
tht- who ſecketh to remove and aboliſn theſe whom 
Co hath placed co guard his Church, ſtriketh -at 
the total ruine the: evt. PD 
Die. is true, and therefore you may in- 
fecr that queſtions of the Popes authority over 
Biſhops; or Biſho,»s authority over Prieſts, and of 
Prieſts authority over the Layety are of no ſmall 
moment. And that «ho goes about to deftroy 
this Hierardiy aimeth at no leis than the utter 
everiirow f Religion, and ruine of the Church 
lanced- y Cui iſt. Jeius with ſo much ſweat and 
loud. und eſpouſed fi, dearly unto him with his 
facred promiſes. Theie are the Angels to whom 
Goa hath truſted and committed the charge of hi- 
ficek. Theſe are thy by whoſe continual ſucceſ- 
lion we convince the perpetuity of the Catholick 
Church. Theſe are the men who when any new 
Blaſjhemy ar iſeth, meet in -Comncels to give teſtimony 
ro the Dothrine of C bri ſt, ever dwelling in the hearts . 
the fait hfull, and thereby cruſh the ſerpents head. Theſe 
are hey who in their wiſdoms, may and ought en- 
act Laws and Canons to Chriſts lock, and orrect 
abues creeping in both in . and morality 
acred inſtitutions. 
And therefore who ſeeketh to extirpate, or in- 
fringe this authority in the Church, ſetteth his ax 
at the root of Faith and virtue, by which the Church 
of Chriſt doth ſubſiſt. Nay, even in ſchiſmatical 
Churches the wi-er and more learned fort of men 
have ever geteſted and abhorred the confuſed A- 
na hy f brain- ſick Puritans. And ' tis ſaid that 
wite ſtates- men do vehemently ſuſpect, and have 
Juſt cauſe to ſuppreſs all Anti Hierarchiſts. 

Nerbew . Ce: tainly no prudent and moderate 
man an doubt or the impoi tan e of this point 
And me thinks, Uncle, theſe zealous ſocieties do "oy 

the 


29 . 

to Plow ſcorning bis ranitie with a A 
» they cry out i ide 
a en 


Chrift in bis Church, they ifcover a far greater 

ridein themſelves by endeavoring to deſtroy ſo 

| Licred an inſtitutiom , that they themſelves may u- 

ſurp the power and place · Bur to the ſecond de- 
tree and condition of the diuiſan you made, 

you think. 4 

g. 4 That the adminiſtration of the Sacra- 
ments by the Hie/arthy is of ſuch great 
_ neceſstty. 

T TY NCLE. How ſay you Couſin , what pow - 
er, preeminency , and qualities de you 
think are neceflary for theſe guards and 

teachers of Chriſts Law and Doctrine, to the end 
that the people conceit ſuch things as they 
tell them, and think them to be of moment? for 
ſurely the moſt part of men have need of all the 
helps that may be, to elevate and raiſe their mindes 
to celeſtial cogitations ? 

| Nephew. I fee well enough that ſuch men muſt 

needs have credit with the people, and ought not 

onely take accounted wiſe and good men, but 
ſhould beglſo eſteemed wiſer and better than the 

Layety , fo I have heard the Prophets curſe cited, 

ſicu: re & Sacerdos But this me thinks 

ſhould not touch upon any neceſſary point of faith, 


ſeeing . it depends on their particular lives and 

imployments , which are known by ſenſe and ex- 

perience , and not- by any tradition from our 
' Korefathers. 


_ Uncle, You are miſtaken , Couſth » for although 
tis true that the Clexgies evil lives may diſgrace 
the motives of reverence beſtow ed upon them 
Chriſt Jeſus, yet if their lives be but tolerable, 
Chriſt may have given them ſuch eminent power 
and dignity as that they will not want that reve-. 
© rence and reſpeft, which is fit and. comfortable 
to the function and profeſſion whereunto he _ 
> C ca 
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called them. And certes, not without neceſſity 2.47 


we conſider the credulity and obedience Which 


are required at the peoples hands. Credulity 3 Of 
things beyond and above nature, nay be ond all 
the fables (be it ſpoken with reſpeQ) that ever 
man invented. Obedience of hazarding lives'and 


fortunes , nay of entirely ruining themſe ves and 


their poſterity (in reſpect of this world) in ſuch 
caſes as theſe inſtruftors ſhall tell them that the 
Law of God commands it and requires it. Where- 
fore as Kings and Magiſtrates finde by experi- 
ence that Pomps and Ceremonies , and the reſer/ 
ving of certain actions and creations to them- 
{elves,do breed in their ſubjeCts (yea and in ſtran- 
gers too) honour and reſpect, and therefore are 


very carefull how they impart and communicate, 


them, ſtill keeping to themielves alone ſome Re- 
gal Priviledges and Prerogatives. S0 likewiſe 
* Chriſt Jeſus not unmindfull of his Miniſters , left 
them, and to them onely , the Churches Pomps 
and Solemnities, but ſpecially the Sacraments, to 
give them credit and authority thereby. To Bi- 
ſhops the giving of the Holy Ghoſt or Confirma- 
tion (Which is a contanuance of the Miſſion of the 
third Perſon of the Holy Trinity in the firſt 
Chriſtian Pentecoſt, and therefore who flights 
Confirmation (lights that Miſſion) 

and the conſecrating of Prieſts. Why Prieſis 
To Prieſts the reſt of the Sacra- are to be ho- 
ments, except Baptiſm , which by noured. 
reaſon of tie peoples neceſlity 


could not conveniently be reſerved to Prieſts one. } - 


ly, whereof there were to be but few. But cbiefly 
he gave them charge of the Bloudileſi ſacrifice of his 
. own body, and the power of rematting ſins whereon 
is principally grounded and ſubſiſts the reverence 
due unto the Church of God. The one being a 
priviledg beyond mans invention, and ſuch an 
one, as if all the learned Clerks that ever lived 
ſince the beginning of the world, ſhould have 
ſtudied to raiſe, advance, and magnifie ſome one 
Kate of men to the higheſt pitch of Reverence and 
Eminency that could be imagined, they could ne- 
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ver (without ſpeciall light from heaven) have 
thought of any thing comparable to this, And yet 
ſo adapted to the ſecrets of nature, that who 
ſhould dive into her: myſteries would ſtreight at 
the firſt propoſing of it acknowledg it to be true, 


becauſe a thing ſo hidden in the depth of natures 
bowels could not be invented and applied in this 


manner by any but the Miſter of nature ir felt. 
The other being ſo mighty 2 power over mans 
nature. and ſo extremely uſefull to mankinde , for 
their help and direction to eternal Bliſs, _=— 
neither in reſpect of the aw which it ſtrjkes into 
their ſubjects, nor in reſpe& of the profit, which 


- (being conveniently uſed) reſulteth from it, there 


is- nothing in this world any way eſtimable in 
comparifon thereof. What think yon then, Couling 
who ſecketh ro take away the real preſence of 
Chriſts body in the B: Sacrament , and the power 
of abſolving ſ#ns , doth he quarrel upon triftes? Be 


not theſe points (which we hold as true and as 


certain, and upon the ſame grounds, as we do the 
Trinity and Incarnation) of main conſequence 
and importance? And doth not he ſhake the fun- 
damental BY, and {thief Corner - ſtone of the 


Chur hes building 'who takes zwayl this power 


and authority from her Juage, and wini ſters, 
whereby they were ſo reverenced and honored 
as chat they Were believed and obeyed ? And final- 
ly by theſe queſtions to be leſt indifferent to every 
idle brain and private phanlie to think and pra- 
ctiſe what he pleaſes ? 
> Nephew; 1 muſt needs confeſs E never confi- 
dered thus much before, for truly 1 ſee chat the 
Adminiſtration 'of'' the Sacraments are neceſſary 
for this end, though I have heard the Sacraments 
are nec eſſary for many other ends. But now I 
ealily conceive that if the elergy be not of credit 
it cannot have the effect which it was made an 
ordained for, and if it hath not its effeck, it cauſ- 
eth not the keeping of Chriſts Law, and if Chriſts 
Law de not kept, there is no ſalvation. So that 
tis evident the Clergy needeth the greateſt props 
and means of credit and reverence that can be had. 
* C 2 An 
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And ſurely what Common-Wealth ſoever highly 


eſteems of Gods Law and Chriftian doQri 
would wiſh the Clergy theſe very qualities, i 


they had them not already. Wherefore 1 wonder 


not that the Puritans , who mainly oppoſe Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Hierarchy , do ſo hate and deteſt the 
doarine of the B. Sacrament , becauſe they think 
all Popery is built upon that great ſacrifice. And 
I remember when I was in France, I perceived 
that going to Maſs was held the chief diſtinctive 
and action betwixt a Cetbolick and à Calvi- 
ail. So that conſidering theſe ſupernatural and 
never ſufficiently honoured qualities of Prieſts, I 
ealily believe the ory which is told of S. Franch, 
that he ſaid, if he ſhould meet a Prieſi and an 
1 be would firſt ſalute the Prieſt. 7 
ncle. Tou ſay well, and ſurely were all Prieſts 
tives ſuch as did not partly Grace theſe gifts 
beſtowed 2 them, I doubt not but Wings 
would lay their Crowns and Scepters at their feet, 
and wear their ſwords at theit gevotion , which 
aotquity teen Ir and 7 — 
Tea the ibunals that tempo power 
and jaidiGion Concern which * ergy 
dot now pexbaps too contend with t 
Layety) were at the firſt forced upon holy Bi- 
(hops againſt their wills, either by particular mens 
piety and agreement, or by the Emperours com- 
mands.. The world then thinking him unworthy 
to live that would not condemn himſelf if the 
Biſhop 3.dged againſt him, and both anciently 
ins. of Lincobs , and. lately in S. Charls of 
Aſher , the Chriſtian world hath ſeen how great 
a power the Reverence of & Biſhop hath, even in 
reſpeQ of Kings, when his life correſponds and 
ſeconds his Dignity, | 
.. Nephew. But I pray, Uncle, do you think 
that the greateſt neceſſity of the Sacraments doth 
eonſiſt in this, that by the reſervation of their ad- 
miniſtration to the Clergy , the Clergies autho- 
rity might be more exalted and fitter to ſerve the 
Church? I have heard other reaſons preferred be- 
fore this., and therefore me thinks you ſhould 
more 
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more jnſiſt upon that neceſſity which in jt ſelf is 
the greateſt and moſt forcible, than upon a leſſer. 
Uncle: Why, Couſin, 1 do not intend to al- 
ledg all the reafons wherefore the Sacraments axe 
neceſſary , but onely ſome forcible one , whereby 
it may tollow that ſuch queſtions as are betwixt 
Catholicks and Proteſtants concerning thoſe 
points, may appear to be of importance, and fo 
tundamental , 2s that Chriſtian Religion cannox ' 
have its ſubliſtance and progreſs without the 
know ledg of the truth in ſuch queſtipns and po- 
ſitions. And certes if credit and authority be the 
onely, or at leaſt, the main iaſtrument and prin- 
cipal means whereby. the Preachers of. Chriſtia- 
nĩity can preſs and promote Chriſtian doctrine, 
And that this credit and authority is incompa- 
rably more raiſed and 1 by che Fa- 
tholick poſs tion than by the Proteſtents vegative, 
it muſt needs follow that the efficacity of Chri- 
ſtĩan Preachers, and the ſtrength of their cauſe 
is without compariſon greater amongſt .Catho- 
licks than amonęſt Proteſtants, which doubt leſ: 
cannot but move any -reaſonable man, who 
thinks and believes that our eternal good re- 
lyes and depends upon Chriſtian doctrine. I 
know there be other neceſlities of the-Sacraments. 
As for the: Unity of the Church, which. being 
diſperſed through the whole world could mot be 


other wiſe conſerved than by the praRiſe of ſome 


external actions common to them all whereby 
they might know one the other. As alſo fot the 
augmentation of charity and grace by, the fre- 
quentation of them. Bur theſe points have their 
proper Treatiſes and places belonging unto them 
It ſufficeth I have ſhewed you that there ought. 


| to be men appointed whoſe care, fundion, and im. 


ployment is to teach and conſerve in the people 
the truth of Chriſtian doctrine, and that for this 


effect thoſe men muſt needs have ſome qualities 


abo ve the ordinary ſort: of men to authoriſe and 

give credit to their documents. For although this 

doctrine of its own nature tend to the higheſt 

degree of perfection, E conſequently deſerves 
> 3 8 
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of it ſelf to beinfinitely eſteemed and honopred, 
yet being ſupernatural , that is far above the in- 
nate capacity and reach of man, the Preachers 
and Teachers thereof muſt of neceſlity be en- 
dowed with extraordinary power and authority 


to give credit thereunto. Which ſuppoſed we 


may proceed farther, to the third degree and con- 


dition of removing impediments hindering the 
proſecution of our eternal good; and firſt in- 
quire whither. 


§. 6. The reſolutions of General Councils 
be ſufficient to decide controverſies 
of faith, both in points of neceſſity, 
and of maifferency, 


Ell me then, Couſin, is it think you lawfull 

for a private man to whoſe care the Church 
| is not committed, to doubt in himſelf, and 
breed doubts in others, touching ſuch points as 
theſe paſtors of Chriſts flock, (who by their Fun- 
Qion and profeſſion have the Churches govern- 
ment committed unto them) are agreed upon, and 


teach with common conſent to the whole 


Church? 

Nephew. Firſt I ſee Uncle, that ſuch a man ſhall 
not eaſily induce men to believe bim againſt ſo 
great an oppoſition, and that therefore he had need 
of bettter grounds in ſuch points than in others. 
Secondly LTee that no wiſe man will oppoſe the 
opinion of ſo many authoriſed experts, or held for 


experts, and that in a matter of their profeſſion, - 


without far greater and more pregnant reaſons in 
this particular buſineſs, than would be neceſlary 
in another, wherein he had not ſuch main pru- 
dential morives againſt him. But whither there 
be any obligation in conſcience , or whither this 
be a matter of ſuch importance as to make a fun- 
damental point of Religion of it, that I know 
not. For contrarywiſe me thinks there ſhould be 
alſo an obligation in conſcience,when a man findes 
that theſe Governours are miſtaken, thathe ſhould 
oppoſe them to the utmoſt of his power. 


Uncles 
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Uncle. You do not fully conceive my queſtion 
which is this, whither becauſe theſe men have the 


-chargeand care to teach Gods Law in the Church 


(ſetting aſide all other difficulties) there be an 
Obligation in reaſon upon this precile ground, 
nor eaſily to oppoſe their determination with- 
out being certain and ſecure of very good footing? 
nor to attempt any __ againſt their verdict 
without evidence? Becaule, ſay I, to what pur- 
pole is their judgment if it be as free to oppoſe 
them after as before ? | 

Nephew. As for Obligation L told you, Uncle, L 
know not of any, but this I ſee, common ſenſe and 
natural reaſon teacheth us, that ſuch as have the 
charge and care of inſtruQting others, are ſuppoſed 
to have more underſtanding in the doctrine 
which they teach , than thoſe who learn of them. 
And therefore if any diſputes or controverſies a- 
riſe in ſuch matters, I ſee *tis fitter theſe Teachers 
ſhould be the judges thereof than thoſe who 
learn. And in 2.matter of skill to appeal from 
them (when & great and univerſal part of the 
wiſeſt have given their conſenting judgment) to 
the Layery is as abſurd as to appeal from Ma- 
ſters to ſcholars, or from men of one profeſſion 
to men of another. 

Uncle. Why this is all I ask, for where one 
part is abſurd in reaſon , the other muſt needs be 
certain by the ſame reaſon , And what is. abſurd 
in practiſe, ris certain that ought to be avoided. 
Wherefore if I miftake not, your diſcourſe. con- 
cludes, that whereſcever the queſtion is of skill, 
there no man ought to. appeal from them who 
have charge and care to Teach, to thoſe who 
learn in matters of that art. And therefore if 
thoſe who have the charge and care to Teach 
Chriſtian DoQrine do conſtantly and generally 


- agree in any point after they have. heard; and 


conſidered the oppoſitions made. againſt them, 
neither ought any man appeal unto the Layety 
nor can the Layety without preſumption and 
raſhneſs accept of his appeal, nor make themſelves 
Judges in 2 buſineſs of other mens profeſſion, 

C 4 wherein 
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wherein themſelves are ignorant, or, at the moſt 
ſcholars. Now therefore ſince in our caſe there 
is no means for any man to prevail againſt the 
Clergy (whom we ſuppoſe ed amongſt them- 
ſelves in any point or 2 bug by making 
the Loney zudges thereof, tis evident that it 
will be till againſt reaſon for any man to attempt 


the innovating of any new point or polition a- 


gainſt the .Clergies common verdict, and general 
conſent 3 And conſequently an obligation of rea- 
ſon and conſcience not to 2 it. Hence it follows 
that there is a power and authorixy in the Clergy 
of determining and deciding queſtions of Chri- 
ſtian dodrine (whereof they are the Teachers) 
and a neceſlity in the 'Layety (who are their 
fcholars) of obeying and quieting them- 
ſelves. For the nature of ſedition and Ma 
faction js nothing elſe, but to remove 3 ſediti- 
the queſtion from them who truly have, on. 

or by their places are ſuppoſed to have 

skill, to them who have, or may be preſumed to 


Have, none, that is from the SFovernours to the 


Jubjetis, from the tkilfal to the igno- 
rant, and from natives, to Aliens, Nothing but 
Secondly it follows, that there can evidence W s 
be but two caſes — Ham which LIwful War- 
one may oppoſe theſe determicati- rant to oppoſe 
ons and decifions. For tis mani- judgment. 
feft that nothing but evidence of 
the truth can juſtiſie any innovation of this 
Linger — where EW eviden - _ caſe 
ought not to be put to judgment, and ſupreme 
fulgment being already known and giving (as in 
our caſe) there is no farther place for judgment, 
and therefore onely evidence can be heard. Now 
this evidence either is ſo great as that there needs 
no skill eo conceive and underſtandits and then 
the Layety.may be admitted as judges , Or elle the 
Eminence of the Introducer is ſuch, as that a point 
may be evident to him, and yet not to the greateſt 
part of the Ctergy, who are the natur al judges of 
. this cauſe. Wherefore every Innovator muſt of ne- 
ceflity pretend one of theſe two. The firſt he can- 
not 
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not wichout charging the whole Clergy of per- 
verſe and wilfull oppoſition and contradiQion of 
of the known truth; and ſo plainly known , that 
every man ſees it at the firſt opening and propo- 
ling of it, Which whether it was ever done, or 
is  poſihle to be done, I leave it to the judgment 
of any indifferent man. The ſecond cannot any 
way belong to the ignorant and unskilfull people, 
nd therefore the Innovator muſt in ſuch a caſe 
ſeck out the moſt learned of the Clergy , and to 


them e his reaſons, but muſt not in ang 


caſe publiſh his ſcience to the vulgar ignorant 
whom we ſuppoſe er of it) for. 
edition and faction. And in this caſe, as 
this point of doctrine may be necellary, , £ 
convenient for the higher Orders of 
ſo likewiſe it cannot be neceſlary | for | 


ar people, fince we ſuppoſe them 

is And therefore this enjoy To malt 
never. make it, common to | 

| from the Clergy to 88 thus you . 

chat all controveriies/ in Religion muſt ve 


remitted tothe judgement of the Clergy, that is ia 


Catholick language to an ecumenical Council. 

. Nephew. Me chinks, Uncle, I could obje&t one 
thing againſt your diſcourſe, to wit, that tis g 
in mans liberty to think, or judg what be will af 
any poſition, (ach an act being a natural era? 
tion, and therefore that no man ought to be forced 
to believe this or that. And to ſay the truth, what 
can I think whether the great Turkbe a tall or Jow 


man; whether the number of the Stars be odd or 


even? if my life laid on't, I could not think either 


part. 

Uncle. I, Coſin, but if the great Tur trus 
ſtatue were in W#eſtminſier , and that for Meint 
thither you might know. his height, or that 
true number of the ſtars were ſet down in an 
Almanack which you might buy. for a Groet»T 
beliexeif your life laid on't you would calily be 
reſolved to think the truth, 

Neyhew. Mary, that's true, but then I were 
not forced to think or judg one part, but onely 
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to ſeek out the truth, and ſo come naturally, to 
think it. N l | 
- Uncle» Why then likewiſe if the Church com- 
maiſd you to think and belelive bat which by 
ſeeking you may eaſily come to know. not ſne 
but you are to blame if you do nor believe what 
ſhe commands. And if her authority be greater 
than any argument which can be breught to the 
contrary, and greater than the moſt part of the 
reaſons whereupon you build all the beliefs 
which govern your life and action, may you not 
ſecurely believe what ſhe believes. Or if you 
pleaſe,do but ſeek out the motives which makes 
the Church her (elf believe what ſhe Teacheth, 
and you will eafily believe with her. But if you 
will not attend to the means which would make 
you know and believe the truth, is it not fitting 
you ſhould be forced to your on good, as foo's 
and vitious men are to follow reaſon ? Some men, 
you know, do things by force which other wiſe 
they would never do. And as doggs abſtain from 
good bits for fear of beating, ſo paſſionate men 
come now and then to reaſon tor fear of punjſh- 
ment. ES ; $4.1? 30; Px Fa 4 
ber. *Tis true a paſſionate man Yothne- 
ver ſee reaſon , and yet thiuks all other men 
unreaſonable , his paſſion ever making him judg 
amiſs; And therefore truly--1 do not ſee why 
men ſhould not be puniſhed for their paſſions, and 
ſo be forced to leave them. 
* Uncle If that beſo, Couſin, you will finde 
that your argument hath a greater extent than 
you are aware of. For if you' conſider how few 


there be that are not carried away with paſſion, + 
or intereſt, and how ſecretly. theſe diſpoſitions 


Iy hid in the mindes and actions, even of the 
beft men; And then look into the nature of our 
Sonl, and ſee that nothing but evidence can- 
ſtrongly move and draw her of it ſelf , or by its 
own force, you will plainly perceive that all opi- 
nion is generally grounded upon paſſion and in- 
tereſt, and therefore according to your argument 
all falſe opinions ſhould be corrected. 

a Nephure 


Nephew. , I think indeed there is a great differ- 
ence betwixt diſputing wildly to and fro with ar- 
guments on both ſides , which moſt men uſe, and 
taking known and agreed principles and proceed- 
ing upon them to draw forth a long thred of 
ſcience, as me thinks your manner is. For I con- 
ceive that if this methode were ſtrickly obſerved, 
men would attain to far more knowledg in things 
neceſſary to our. well being, and to a greater Emi- 
nence in profitable curiolities. 

.- Uncle,, Howſozver , Coſin, I hope ybu now 

perceive that this point hath reſolved all contra» 
verſies. For if all diſputes betwixt us and others 

of a different communion be in matters ſubject to 
judgment, and that there can. be no bigher judg- 
ment upon earth, for the reſolution gf ſuch difs 

ficulties , than of a General Council , and that we 
do not refuſe Communion to any man , but for 
matters thus reſolved , it evidently follows that 
all queſtions betwixt us, and what Church ſoever 
of different Communion are already. paſt judg- 
ment, and conſequently paſt diſpute. For what 
opinion, I pray, can you have of thoſe, who will 
not admit, nor be content with any judgment 
which God hath left upon earth for ſuch matters as 
they themſelves call in doubt? I think both com- 
mon ſenſe and natural reaſon will condemn them. 
But -let me ask you one queſtion further. Suppoſe 
that ſome thing be ordered in the Church of God 
according to the judgment and diſcretion of 
thoſe, to whom God hath given the power of go- 
vernment and judgment in ſuch matters, which 
perhaps of it ſelf might be otherwiſe ordered with - 
out any prejudice to the Church, bur they thought 
this way the fitteſt; now comes others, to whom 

this charge is not committed, and ſay tis ordered 
amiſs, requiring it may be altered, whether do 
you think that in this caſe, this order ought to be 
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changed upon their demand and propoſition ? 


Nephew. If thoſe controulers can {h-w an er- 
rour in the craer, then, me thinks, it were fi:ting 
to change it, but if not, then I ſhould abſolutely 
condemn them of diſobedience and ichiſm, i f _ 

(101m 
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fhould perſevere to ftand out. And he thee 


ſhould excuſe them, were to be ſuſpected as not 


ttue to any authority though he profeſs to ac- 

knowledg it. | : 
Uncle. Soſtly, Coſin, ſoftly there is nothing 

more tr amongſt men than through paſſion 


in another. And therefore although it be true 
conſequence of reaſon, that whoſoever doth riſe 
againſt the Church in this kinde, may upon the 
ſame ground and principle be falſe to any other 
authority, or government, yet upon other reaſons, 
or by not . ſeeing the con quence of his fact, he 
likewiſe be true and faithfull. And there- 
fore it were rafhneſs to condemn , for this reaſon 
alone, thoſe trurks, which ſuch an one may per- 
haps maintain in other matters. Howſoever is not 
concluſion manifeſt, that there is no place for 
If, and And in our caſe , where there can be no 
evidence brou againſt a, point of Doctrine, 
which the hi Tribunal and Judgment upon 
earth hath already decreed ? But ſuppoſe ſome one 
or few of theſe, innovatours had Evidence on their 
ſide, yet the r people, whom they put on to 
mutiny, cannot have it, no nor any certainty that 
theſe their ring- leaders have Evidence , being not 
able to compare und andingly the worth of di- 
vers men in a buſineſs which ſurpaſſeth their 504 ug 
2 


. city. And therefore this common in ſuc 


muſt needs proceed and do, dever they 
do upon paſſion, furprize, or intereſt, And con- 
ſequently thoſe innovatours who moved, carried 
and preſſed them thereunto, cannot be excuſed 
from being culpable of temerity, obſtinacy, and 
Archi-Rebellion, Yet as à Prince doth ſometimes 
condeſcend to his Rebellious ſubjects, that he may 
gain time, and ſo bring them to reaſon, as Roboam's 
wiſer Councel thought fit to give ear to the cries 
of the communities for once, that they might ſerve 
him ever after: So I doubt not but the church 
both may and will relent ſometimes a little to eſta- 
bliſh her Government and geod order more ſtrong 
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ly another time. Nor is ſhe to 'bereprehended if 
contrarywiſe ſhe be rigerous upon occaſions, to 
wit, when ſhe ſees that relenting weakens her au- 
thority, and doth rather increaſe than aſſwage the 


mutiny. But what is now and then convenient to 


be done, that belongs to them who are in place to 
judg. And , for us to obey , and ill ſuppoſe they 
do the beſt. 

_— Hitherto, Uncle, me thinles I am well 
ſatisſ ed, but there is 4 main diſſiculty about the 


diverſity of the Rule of Faith. I pray, tell me, de 


you not think 


5. 7. That the maintenance of the miiy of 
the church is of extreme great ne- 
ceſſity. 


U 


the receir of out Doctrine from Father to 

Son, is our chief authority, and our prim 
motive of faith: All others will acknowledg n 
other rule than their own interpretation Q 
the Scripture. This in my mĩade is the moſt im 
—— queſtion of all the controverſies in Re- 
igion, and upon the reſolution of this point dorh 
rely and depend all other diſputes and difficul- 
ties of Chriſtian faith,nay even on: being truly and 

ly Chriſtians or faithfull. For 
if Chriſt was a Law - maker, not every VYhat it 
one who proteſſeth his name; but who 3, to be 4 
obferveth his Law is truly a Chriſtian. Gbriſmian. 
And if Chriſt have ſet down a certain 
rule or mamer, and certain Magiſtrates, by whom 
weare to know this Law, whoſoever doth nor 
follow that rule and acknowledp thoſe Magiſtrates 
cannot be ſaid to obſerve his Law, and conſe- 
quently profeſs Chriſts name wrongfully. 

Ducle. Do you think, Coufin, that who doth 
not obſerve Chriſts Law is no Chriſtian ? what 
then ſhall become of ſinners? ſhall none of them 
be Chriſtians, nor of the Church of Chriſt? you 
will make a Church of onely Eied, or Predeſti- 
mes, as the Puritans do. | 

| Nei hi m 


Fs we profeſs, you know, that tradition, or 
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Nephew, It may be I po too far, yet certainly 


who doth net keep Chriſts Law, or Profeſs to 


keep it, is no Chriſtian. But then me thinks I go 


too far on the other (ide, for all thoſe that profeſs 


Chriſts name, do likewiſe proſeſs to keep his Law, 
bow little ſoever they do. 


Uncle. Why then Couſin, I will help you | 


out, and open the ſtate of the queſtion . 
unto. you. Firſt, you muſt know that bat i 
this word Eccleſia in its primitive « Church. 
tenſe ſignĩfieth a meeting or congre- ; 
gation of men called out of a greater multitude, 
as a Council or Senate is. And becauſe the fiiſt 
Chriftians were called in that manner 


by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, Ego vos Fob.15. | 


elcgi de mundo, therefore we properly 5 
and deſervedly call the mulritude of Chriſtians 
a Church. Now a multitude called to . 
gether, is not onely and ſimply a herein 
multitude, (which may import con - conſiſts the 
Fuſion) bur a multitude gathered to- unity of the 
gether and united. If you ask where - Church. 

in this multitude, we ſpeak of, is uni- 

ted, tis known that *tis to do the will of the caller, 
who being Fefus, (that is, Saviour or Dire dor to 
flvation) their calling muſt be to walk the paths 
of ſalvat ion: And ſince we have no other Maſter 
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of our ſalvation but Feſws Chrift , tis evident that 
the unity of his Church muſt conſiſt in the obſer- 


ſervance of his Law. Secondly, you are to note, 
that there are two ſorts of unities, the one of fimi- 
Jitude, the other of connection. We ſay , all men 
are of one nature, that's an unity ef fimilitude : 


we ſay likewiſe, all the parts of a man (though ' 


diſlike in themſelves) make one man, there's an 
unicy of connection. Now if the Church of Chriſt 
had been to continue onely for his own, or his 
Apoſtles time, the former unity would have ſer- 


ved. 9 even now, if all the Chriſtians, who 
15 


live at this day, do, and perform the ſame 3 
praQtiſe the ſame faith and good life, and uſe the 
fame Sacraments, This unity of ſimilitude would 


ſuffice to make the Church of Chriſt one for the. 


preſent, 


wiv 1inTnago Oy! 
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preſent , but could not make it ſubſiſt and con- 
tinue, chere being no connection amongſt the 
parts and members of this multitude to make them 
tick together. Wherefore Chriſt baving planted 
a multitude of faithfull which he intended ſhould 
ſubtiſt aud continue for many ages, no doubt 
but he hath given them ſuch an anity as is neceila- 

for continuance, Thirdly, therefore you muſt 
note that there are two ſorts of multitudes in 
this world which ſubliſt and continue, the one 
natural, as the parts of a living creature, the 
other moral as the members of communities or 
Common-wealths, and both have their proportio- 
nal unities. For the firſt we ſee that in plants all the 
members have a due connection to the root from 
which being cut off the part dieth for want of 


continuity. In other living Creatures we like- 


wile finde a heart (or ſomething elſe that ſupplies 
its function) by conneQtion whereunto every (art 
receiveth lite and ſubliſt ence, and whoſe paſſage 
or communication with that heart being ſtop 

and cut off, the part by little & little fades and dies. 
For the ſccond ſubſiſting and continuing multi- 
tude, we ſee in all communities or Commonwealths 
there is a bead Common Council, or hig heſd authority, 
whereunto all the Members repair in neceſluy, 
and by their conneQion therewith, they receive 
kenrity, life, and motion in that moral kinde of be- 
ing, every man doing his duty according to the 
Laws of that community, and the bead ot ſupriwe 


. ewthority providing for the obſervance of the Laws 


in general, and particularly for the direction of 
ſuch caſes as the Laws reach not unto. So that 1 
you take away this head or common wiſdom, the 
multitude muſt of neceſlity be ſhort lived, and 
quickly come to ruine. Hence ir is evident to 
commun ſenſe and natural reafon, that the Church 
of Chriſt being a multitudę . ordained to ſublift 
and continue, muſt not onely have the unity of . 
ſmilitude and be one by the ſimilitude of action 
which Chriſt hath preicrihed, and all Chriſt ians 
praQtiſe 3 but alſo by the unity of connection to 
ſome common head and ſupreme Conncily. whereby 
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it may conſerve it ſelf, and keep its ſubjects in 
the continuance of the Law of Chriſt, and in the 
practiſe of thoſe actions which he hath com. 
manded. And here you may note, 

that were this Law natura, there The wan! 
needed no more to be of the Church of the true 
than to be a member of this com- rule of faith 
munity, and be would be out of it, excludes from 
who mould not participate of the We c burq . 
two unities. But our Chriſtian Law 

being above nature, and conſequently not to be 
learned by mans judgment, but by authority, (that 
is, by receiving it from Chriſt) thoſe who do not 
receive it by that means and rule by which Chrift 
bath ordained it ſhall be received, are not truly 
of this community, whatſoever be their materi- 
al belief and opinion, Wherefore you are te 
conſider farther , that this Receit of Chriſts Law 
and Doctrine have been ordained by Chriſt 
himſelf to be effected two ſeveral ways. Firſt by 
word of month, that is, that this Law and Do- 
Keine ſhould be vocally taught and delivered 
from hand to hand, from Father do 80n to the 
worlds end: secondly, by writing. Now there- 


fore if Chriſt have ordained both theſe ways, 


who ſhould not accept of them both, is not truly 


end properly a Chriſtian, nor cenſequently of 


the Chriſtian community, If Chriſt have onely 
mſtjtuted tradition to be the means and rule or 
th receit of his LW and Doctrine, and hath 
given Scripture onely for ſuperabundant inſtru- 
tion and conſolation, then who ſhould reje& tra- 
itzon, and fly to the Scripture, making it his one- 
iy rule and means of receiving Chrifts Law and 
DoCtrine, were not truly and properly a Chri- 
tian, nor of the Chriſtian commun ty. Laſtly, if 
riſt have ordained Scripture alone to be this 
rule and means, then who cleaveth to Tradition is 
not truly a Chriſtian. The reſolution of this 
queſtion doth properly belong to the Governours 
of the Church, who if they have the true rule, 
their ſubjects are ſafe, if not, their ſubjects ſouls 
will be required at their hands by whom they petiſh. 
But 
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But Iwill take another time togi ve 

ou a full reſolution of this rain Three things 
difficulty. In the interim you may are required 
infer out of this diſcourte to our to make a le- 
preient purpoſe that three things are gitimate Chris 
required to make one a legitimate tian. 
Chriſtian, and ſuch an one, as 

every Chriſtian ought to be, if he will be truly 
one of the community and Church of Chriſt, 
Though perhaps one may be in. ſome ſort a Chriſti» 
an, and go to heaven too, by an extraordinary 
means, without having all theſe three ſubſequent 
diſpotitions aud qualities. The firſt is, that he be- 
lieve and practiſe the Law of God, which in re- 
ſpect of a particular man is but ſhort, and *cis in 
a word, to love God above all things. The ſe- 
cond is, that he be united to the multitude of 
true Chriſtians, that is, that he depend of. the Go- 
vernment left and inſtituted by Chriſt here upon 
earth. And for this point or quality, as L doubt 
not but ſome one or few miy. be ſaved: without 
it, ( ea peradventure with an oppoſition to it in 
fact through ignorance, ſo his heart be true and 
without paili n) yet to think this a common, or- 


dinary, and bigh-way to ſalvation, and that *tis 


as indifferent to live from under this Government 
ſettled by Ch: ift, as under it, were ridi. ulous and 
abſurd i» common ſenſe and reaſon, and indeed it 
were to annultate Chriſts coming, and make his 
Law void and fruitleſs. And if you deſirę to con- 
ceive the neceſlity of this point more fully, do 
but reflect and conſider the nature of all civil 
and political Common-wealths, wherein if any” 
Member do not live under the Governours, and 
depend of. the Magiſtrates eſtabliſhed by the 
higheſt power and authority thereof, he cannot 


_ be cruly and properly ſaid to be 4 part and 


Member of that community; nor can he aſſuredly 
know (ordinarily + cum nor conſtantly per- 


form the Law and orders of it» The third point 


is, that this community, . whereof every particu- 
lar Cbriſtian is to be a ſhare and Member, have 
the true rule and means to know and obferve the. 
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Law of Chriſt. And it is neceſſary that this point 
be more exactly known by thoſe who live amongſt 
diverſity of opinions in this matter. For where 
there appears learned and morally good men- 
+ aking parts in this queſtion, a private man ſeems 
to have juft reaſon to doubt whither ſide he 
(hall rake for his guide, and therefore this point 
well dicuſſed amongſt ſuch, gives a man full and 
general ſatisfaction for his whole belief aud pra- 
Tie. Andtheſe two laſt points clear one the 
other, for that community which hath the true 
means of the recei: of Chriſts Law and Doctrine, 
that is, the true rule of faith, muſt of neceſlity be it, 
of, and in which we ate to ſeek, and ſhall finde, 
Chrifts Law: And contrarywiſe if we finde the 
true community, we are ſure it hath the true rule 
of knowing Chrifts Law and Doctrine. Hence ic 
is that the Catholick Church ever preſſed her 
Adverſaries with two ſpecial arguments, 1. with 
the noveliy of their Church, ſhewing that none of 
them ever had a continual viſible ſucceſlion, 2. 
that they receive not their opinions from their 
Anceſtors, and by them from Chriſt, but thar 
they were invented at ſuch a time againſt there- 
ceived tenet of the Church in that time, that is, 
tradition for the Church, and novelty of Doctrine 
in her Adverſaiies, And now I think you fee the 
reſolution of our firſt queſtion. 

Nephew. I think 1 do, and 'tis (if I be not de- 
ceived) that ſuch as profeſs to keep the Law of 
Chrift (though in effect they do not perform it) 
are tobe accounted of the Church, and conſe- 
quently ſinners are not to be excluded, ſo long as 

ey ſubmit themſelves to the Churches Govern- 
ment eſtabliſhed by Chriſt : And on the other fide, 
though divers pretend to Chriſts Law and Do- 
Arine, yet unleſs they be joyned and united to 
that community which bath this Government, and 
=y true rule to Wo 2 COIs Chriſts Law, 
they cannot (generaly {peaking ) 
be ſay ed. hy — Gia one 8 þ How ſome may 
which "troubles me, to wit, that 122 9 of 
ſome may be ſaved even without tn. 
theſe 
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theſe conditions, which is againſt our common 
ſaying, that there is no ſalvation out of the Church 

God, and therefore you know, we labour to ger 
people reconciled, and united to the Church, even 
in the hour of their death, which would not be 
ſo needfull, if ſalvation could be had out of the 
Church, / : 

Uncle. Why couſin, do you not ſay, that every 
man hath two Leggs, two Eys, and the like,though 
ſome particular men be deſtitute of both? we ſay 
men cannot live without meat, and yet ſome have 
lived many years without it. We ſay men cannot 
live in the water and yet. it is writ, that the Portu- 
galls in their diſcoveries found a man, whoſe habi- 
ration was in the Sea, and came onely to land as 
Crocodiles and Sea-Calfs do. So you ſee we put uni- 
verlal denominations upon the common and ge- 
neral, and that without prejudice to lawfull (x- 
ceptions of rarities or prodigies. You know there 
is no general rule but hath an exception: and Lo- 
gicians (ay, Ars non curat de accidentibus ac fortuitis. 

Nephew. But I pray you, ſhew me, why it is a 
rare accident for a man to be ſaved out of the 
Church. For example, if we look into the tenets 
of our Proteſtants, I ſee nor, why they may not 
be ſaid to hold ſufficient points of faith both to 
attain to the love of God, which is the chief path 
of ſalvation, but alſo to live an ardinary and 
competent good life amongſt their Neighbours, 
which is the compleatneſs of Gods Law. 

Uncle, Were not man a civil and ſocial anima! 
that is, to live with others, I ſhould not deny, but 
a Proteſtant might more ordinarily be ſaved. For 
as you ſaid well, they hold as many tenents with 
the Catholick Church as be in ſome ſort ſufficient 
for the direction of a private mans life. But God 
hath commanded every man to have care ot his 
Neighbour, at leaſt o far, as not to hinder him 
from ſuch things as be neceſſary to his ſalvarion. 
Ard many things being neceflary to a multitude, 
which are not needfull to every particular and pri- 
vate perſon, he that binders the multitude from 
ſuch neceſſary means and alliſtance, can never be 
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ved himſelf. As if ſome Province or part of a 


Common-Wealth ſhould ſtart up and refuſe di- 
vers ancient Laws neceſſary for the good and 


peaceable living of the whole multitude, ſome 
— pethaps of this Province might ſo 
ive a ave themſelves as to correſpond and 
chmply with the end and intention of the whole 
Common-Wealth in virtue of ſome ſuch other 
Laws and Statutes as might be generally admitted 


and commonly received by them all, but ſure it 


is, that the multitude and community of this 
Province would never reach to- this perfection, 
wanting (as we ſuppoſe) ſeveral Laws and inſti- 
tutions neceſſary for them in common and. in ge- 
neral. Now that the Catholicks tenents, which 
the Proteftants refuſe and contradict, are of 
this nature, to wit, that they are neceſlary for 
the multitude, *tis evident. As Government of 
the whole Church, and thoſe Laws and Canons 
which theſe Governours univerſally aſſembled 
do enact and ordain for the good of the total 
multitude,and in particular. Pf ay ing for the Dead, 
Praying to Saints, The uſe of Pictures, dacra- 
ments, Ceremonies and the like, which Chriſt, or 
his Apoſtles, or their ſucceſſours inſtituted for 

kche univerial community and mul- 


one is pleaſed with one thing, another with ſome- 
thing elſe. Wherefore the Proteſtants in con- 
rradiQting theſe points, hinder the multitude of 
their ſalvation(ſuppoſing theſe things be good and 
neceſſarily ordained, as we Catholicks ſuppoſe,and 
as I willihew you preſently)and therefore we pro- 
nounce generally of the Proteſtants that they 
cannot be ſaved, though we do not abſolutely ex- 
clude every particular man, who through igno- 
rance may (for any thing I know) be excuſed fro 
tbe guilt of Proteſtancy. | 
bew. I am beartily glad to hear you fay 


| . may be excuſed, for I fhall have bet» 


ter hopes of tome of my deceaſed friends than 
hitherto I have bad. But fince you are fallen into 
this diſcourſe, I pray, let me underſtand why, the 
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Proteftants cenſure us of being uncharitable,when . 


we ſay, they ſhall be damned unleſs they be en- 
cuſed by ignorance? For ſure — themſelves muſt 


needs ſay as mueh of us, ſithence hey accuſe us of 


Idolatry, and other hainous crimes, and conſe- 
uently they muſt be as uncharitable as we, or elſe 
hoy will run into a contradition. 

Uncle. The mixture of Proteſtants and Puri- 
tants in one Common-wealth hath , and muſt of 
neceſlity draw many into errour , who cannot di- 
ſtinguiſh which be Proteſtants which be Puricans, 
nor whetker's Doctrine it is that is urged. For 
this very blaming of our uncharicableneſs (which I 
think is as old as Proteſtancy it ſelf) ſneweth that 
the true Proteſtants have ever been of this opi- 
nion, that the diſputes betwixt Catholicks and 


them were but matters of indifferency. I remember 


when Twas a boy there died a virtuous Catcholick 
a Kinſman of mine, and at the (ame time died a 
moral honeſt Proteſtant, and the Countrey ſaid 
they were both gone to Heaven, but the one by 
Rome the other by Geneva, and ſo the Papiſt had 
2 langer jaurgey. © — the — _ 

e people generally !. n Catholicks was; t 
they oppreſſed —. — and unneceſ- 
ſary burdens, and forced men to their opinions. 
And this cannot be otherwiſe according to the 
22 of Proteſtants, for we have all that they 

ave, and more, and 1n particular we refuſe no- 
thing chat can be proved by Scripture , which is 
the main principle of Proteſtantiſm,being the onely 
rule and foundation of their belief, and we damn, 
as well as they , whoſoever will nor believe what 
is evident in the Scripture , onely we ftick to 
what our forefathers have taughr us, according 
to the principles of nature, common ſenſe, and the 
examples of all the Laws and Common-wealths of 
the world,untill the contrary be cleared againft us. 
Wherefore Proteſtants being ſtrongly urged muft 
either lay in their heat , that Catholicks can give 
no probable or apparent anſwer to thoſe places of 
the Scripture which they bring and alledg againſt 
them, (which 2 either an ignorant or - 
| 5 ma 
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med mans ſpeech) or elſe that ſuch queſtions as 
are diſputed berw1xt them and us are of indifferen- 
and not of neceſlity. Wherefore I believe that 
thoſe who ſay that they ought, ard may cenſure 
us as freely as we cenſure them ſmell of Purita- 
iſm, leaving the Proteſtants in the main point. 
Neither is this to anſwer, but-to acknowledg 
that want of charity which true Proteſtants ob- 
ze _ us, and ſo condemn 
themſelves. But we Catholicks Why Catholicks 
cenſure Proteſtants, firft, becauſe cenſure Proteflants 
they refuſe bat, which we hold ſobaraly. 
to be the truerule of Faith, to | : 
wit „ the Churches authority, or tradition. 
And fitbence the rule of Faith runs througb the 
whole courſe of our belief, and is the tenour 
and principle upon which we bold every parti- 
cular article, tis evident that who dorh not ac- 
cept of this right apd true rule of attaining to the 
knowledg of Chriſtian : Faith, cannot believe 
aright, nor have true Faith but by chance, and 
therefore will miſs it for the moſt part. Secondly, 
this rule of ours tells us, that Proteſtants nega- 
tive poſitions are againft the general good of the 
multitude of Chriſtians, that is, againſt charity, 
and Gods Law, hindering them from divers im- 
portant and neceſſary means conducing to ſalva- 
tion. Laſtly, it were meer folly to leave poſſeſſion 
upon a ſlight argument. For as in equality the bet - 
ter proof, ſhould carry the cauſe, the equal di- 
vide it, ſo where there is poſſeſſion on the one ſide, 
there nothing but ſuch convidton as the nature vr 
the cauſe doth bear, ougbt ro wave poſſeſſion, 
otberwiſe no humane poſſeſſion would be ftable 
and conſtant. Now Catholicks are as certain of 


_ theſe two points as that they live and breath, to 


wit, that they have poſſeſſion, and that there is no 
evident convi&ion hitherto paſſed and ſhewed 
againſt them. Wherefore I ſee not why a Prote- 
ſtant ſhould be offended that the Catholicks cen- 
ſure all their Adverſaries in general ſq ſeverely, 
fithence tis manifeſt, that if they ſhould not do ſo, 
they would not onely betray their own pritciples, 

ut 


but alſo deny their brethren that fraternal rebuke 
and admonition, which the Law of Ged and good 
neighbourhood requires at the hands of men ſo 
eee as theſe grounds force and oblige us 
to be. ä 

Nephew. Surely then, this is the reaſon why 
the Thurch 5 then chaſtiſeth ſuck ſub- 
jects as rebell in belief againſt her, which the Pro- 
teſtants ſo exclaim at. 

Uncle. . Tis ſo indeed, and being no other 
Cburch can bave this principle againſt us, if at 


ime they perſecure us for our faith and be- 


any t 8 
liek, they muſt needs do it more out of paſſion 
and revenge, than out of any rational love and 
knowing Zeal to God and Religion. And now, 
Couſin, I hope you conceive the extreme neceſſity 
and main importance of theſe points which we 
have talked of, being ſuch as that the Church of 
God cannot ſubſiſt without em and eſſential to 
chriſts coming, to wit, to eſtabliſh ſome to have 
the cbarge and care of Teaching and 7 
his Church ; and that theſe Teachers and Govern- 
ours have great credit and authority, even ſuper- 
natural and more than humane; And that their 
judgment in matters of belief and Religion is to 
ſtand good, nor may be ſubjected to the weak and 
wavering judgment of the Layety, that is of men 
ignorant in the principles of their ſcience, and 
diſcipline: And laſtly, that being thus united they 
have the true and right rule of knowing Chriſts 
Law, — things which are to be believed 
and pr d. All which you ſee are of that na- 
tuce, that the very eſſence of a Chriſtian Churen 
and community cannot ſubſiſt and continue with- 
out any of them all; And without ſuch a Church 
the Generality of mankinde cannot be maintained 
in charity, nor wichout charity arrive to eternal 
Happineſs, for which both charity and all theſe 
other points are abſolutely neceſſary. This 
hath been the chain of our diicourſe 3 if 
you have well underſtood and conceived my in- 
tention. Which likewiſe you ſee I have done by 
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the light of common ſenſe and reaſon, according 
to 
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to my promiſe; And ſithence you would have me to 
gothis way, and neither fly up to ſublime meta- 
phyſicks, nor drown your — with tedious 
allegations of Authours, we will ftill continue in 
he ſame path, inliſting in the principles of nature, 


and ſhewing that divers points of our Faith and 


practice, w 


ich the Proteftants deny, are, even by 
their conformity to natural reaſon it felf , and by 
their own proper force and efficacity of cauſing and 
producing good and virtuous effects in a Chriſtian 
Communrnty (and thereby contributing: to ſalva- 


tion) are, 1 — — no {mail conſequence and im- 


wer ond "Firſt therefore tell me, whether you 
ink there be any other neceſſity in reſpect of the 
points controv erted berwixt us and the Proteftants, 
than this abſolute and main one, which we have al- 
ready talked of? I mean whether there be not an- 


other neceſſitie, which though not alrogether ſo 
great in-it ſelf, and of its own . ſuch an 


one, as is ſufficient to make a point of importance, 
and of ſuch importance as that to rejeQ it, would 
be a lawfull and juſt cauſe to refuſe and deny com- 
munion to the refraQarie ard obſtinate oppoſers 
thereof? And let us put the queſtion thus: 


g. 8. whether ſome points may not be of 
neceſsiy in a lower degree , as in 
particular the uſe of Pictures, or 
Images ? 


EPHEW. I told you before how I thought 

'V nereffitie might be diſtinguithed into an ab- 
ſolute neceſlitie, and into a neceflitie of a 
means for obtaining the thing we delire* with 
greater eaſe and conveniency, and you liked well 
of it. But me thinks it werea hard caſe to de- 
prive any man of that means and quality, without 
which he cannot abſolurely attain to his end, that 
others may come to their ends with greater eaſe 
and ſecurity, And therefore I ſhould think that 
no other neceſſitie but an abſolute one, were ſuffi- 
cient to deſetve excommuni.arion , which 1 * to 
e a 
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be a depriving of a party from that, without which 
he cannot obtain eternal bliſs.  _ 
Dice. Why; Coſin, let us ſuppoſe that in a 
Community of one hundred thouſand, ninery thou - 
fand would never attait to blifs (though abſo- _ 
lurely they could) unleſs the way were made eaſie, 
do you think it were fit, or tolerable in any one, 
or in a doſin, to take away the means whereby the 
way were facilitated to the reſt ? Nay , ſuppoſe 
ten thouſand of the hundred thouſand would ar- 
rive to happineſs with 2855 pains s 
were it not better in the Governours eye, who 
ought to be a common father to them. all; do let 
the tenth part periſh, tban all the other nine? 
Nephew. I confeis F ſee mine overſight, for tru- 
ly the Church is bound in ſuch a cafe to proceed 
with rigour, and the party which will not con- 
deſcend to help the frailty of cheir he proec doth 


- by this ver fact deſerve to loſe the prot 
which i 


on of 

charity, t wiltully apanqons ; and in & 
fee fin a part Aach ara q parte ge | 
ſecret community of Gods EHurch, auck rhe &o- 
nour is onely to pettorm it in external appear- 
ance: | Y 

Uncle: And to this, Coſin, that ſuch a party 
doth wilfully ſtand our in this manner upon pri 
and faction ro juſtiſie their opinion, and that they 
trench upon the Goverment ordained by Jeſus 
Chriſt themielves not being called thereunto, 
proudly ſetting themlelves in the ſear of jadg- 
ment to determine what's fit and convenient 
the whole Chriſtian (ommunity, and ſtrugling to 
force their opinions upon the Church againſt the 
ſentence ofthe Churches Governours, which fure- 
ly ought to prevail in ſuch a caſe. Look but into 
the examples of any political Common wealth, 
and fee whar inequality there is betwixt twelve 
8 and a mans life, and yet our Laws otdain 


e loſs of life for the ſtealth of a ſhilling or there- 
abouts ,, not conſidering the value of the thing 
ſtollen, but that ſuch a fact is the breach of pub- 
lick juſtice in the Common: wealth , Which if ir 
were permitted no man ſhould be Maſter of tis 
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own. This then bein ſuppoſed, I doubt not bur 


you will grant likewiſe that in a Church, virtue is 
ro be engendred and conſerved with great care 


aud diligence. And although the (ame . 
rds 


- 
* we? 


_ which farſt breed piety and devation do afterw 


conſerve it , yet may there be {ome my, more 
proper for the contervation than for the 
of ic, and contrariwiſe others more proper for 


- breeding than conſerving it, according as the dif- 
c 


ferent ſtate of any thing that grows towards per- 


fection doth require. a divers care and attendance. 
Tell me then, Cofin, how * is the breed · 


ing of virtue performed in man-kinde ? 

I mean not the firſt breeding, which is How vir- 
dove by inſtruction, but the flouriſh- rue i; bred 
ing increaſe of it, and the bringing of in man. 


it ro ſtrength? 


chiefly increaſed by clearly 


Lew. Sithence virtue is nothing but the love 
of what is truly good for man, and that we cannot 
love what we know not , virtue muſt needs be 

keeing and often think - 
ing of the thing we ought to love, and of ſuch 
things as belong unto it, and make it appear wor- 
thy of love, amongſt which one is, that it be in 
our power to obtain it. Whereupon I fee that 
dhe breeding of virtue conſiſteth: in three things, 


often thinking of its obje&, 177 * of it, and 
ic 


conceiting it to be poſſible. correſpondes to 
the three ſteps and degrees, you made, of tending 
Any good. Andit theſe three things be well ob- 
ferved and performed by any wa $7 men, virtue 
muſt of neceſlity increate and flourith in that com- 
munity. 
Dick. I amglad you profit ſo well, and make 


ſuch good uſe of what I fay, If now therefore, 


Colin, the diſputes and differences which are in 
particular 5 betwixt us and Proteſtants, do 
concern all theie three points, and that biebiy, 
will not you confeſs that they are of great import- 
ance? For the firſt vod have heard I am ſure, how 
God. Almighty in the old Law would have mens 


to think of it at home and _ 
5 the 


reeding 


— — 
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kearrs perpetually buſied about his Law, how he 
would — — 
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the bigh-way , morning and evening , how he 
would have his commandments bound to their 
hands, and ſo ever wagging before their eys, and 
written upon the Frontiſpiece of their houſes. 


All which was to ſigniſie that the memory off 


Gods Law could not be too great, being not ſuſſi- 
cient to think of it in the Church onely, or at va- 


cant times from neceſſary laboucs, but that our 


thoughts ought ever to be imployed that way. 
The like doth the Catholick Church, cauſing to be 
erected upon the high-ways in market · places, and 
in corners of ſtreets ſometimes croſſes with our 
Saviours image nailed upon them, ſometimes his 
fiagellation, his corcnation , bis reſurrection, his 
aſcention, or ſome other myſtery of our redemp* i-. 
on, or pious entation, to put us in minde 6 * 
what ought to move us to the love of God, which 
are frequently to be ſeen in Catholick —— 
in every bouſe, in every room, over every door, 
whereof there be 2 marks in our own 
Countrey. And can you think that this dingen 
of our — compared to thoſe commands 
of God Almighty in the old Law, to be over 
much ? Or that the zeal of thoſe who pulled down 
theſe memories of Chriſtianity was according to 
ſcience? Doth not the queſtion of this point clear - 
concern the increaſe of vittue, and the Churches 
verment ? Surely it doth. For I thiok vo wiſe 


and indifferent man can doubt but that Pictures 


muſt needs breed many good thoughts which 


would never have been without them. What true 
Chriſtian can look upon the repreſentation of any 


bloudy paſiage of our Saviours paſſion, but he will 
be moved to ſome good thought or ſentiment if be 
have any feeling of Chriſtianity in him? Or if 
ſome be not mov ed to pious thoughts by ſuch an 
object, will not many others be? And none can 
d ubt but that from ſuch devout thoughts do na- 


turally proceed and flow many virtuous affections, 


and theſe affections do engender ion , it 
being their conatural leav ings and effect, and this 
perfection is that which ſaveth our Souls. So that 
you ſee ſome come to ſalvation, others to a higher 
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degree of perfection, and conſequently. of bliſs, bY 
the uſe of pictures. Where by the way you ma) 


note that if Pictures have this effect in our Souls, | 


to what degree of reverence and affection will not 
the bleſſed Sacrament it ſelf raiſe them who truly 
and aſſuredly believe Chriſts real, corporal , and 
ſubſtantial preſence ro be continually in their 


you ie far this point) aur Saviour 

ifte 

Nevertheleſs, Uncle, I 
or 


to reach to particulars,. it be the mu- 
1 not ic ſelf 20 be bound 
to ſome one Rrain though ſt and perfeQeſt, 


which (auſeth this our Unhappineſs I know not, 
but ſo it is that a ſmall number js not regarded. 
Which I Aptos ro this purpoſe, that one might 
anſwer your difeourſe in a word, and (ay. The 
good which the uſe of pictures brings is ſo ſmall 
and little, that it is not worthy looking after, aud 
2 any well be neglected without any great 
oſs. 5 

Uncke Few words, Colin, way He the uſe of 
put a man to 2 great difficulty, Picture work 
and the rather in this matter be- 319 ee in 
cauſe the uſe of images hath two mane. 
conditions, the one hat it works 


irs effe& by lietle and littie, ſo that the preſent ef- 


fect is almoſt ſt ill imper ( eptible ; the other that it 
5 never the immediate nor tbe (ole cauſe of its ef- 
fe, but hath ever ſome other cauſe joyned with 
ity Which may produce th ſame effect without Fs, 
9. 
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ſo that, I ſay, having theſe two conditions, it ia 
kard to ſhew the effi cacity of this cauſe, ſeeing we 
can neither proceed by ſhewing.the want of the ef- 
— cauſe being ſubſtracted, nor by the change 
of the effect when this cauſe is put. Nevertheleſs 
to give you {ome light and content in this point, 
do you remember thꝰ Turner whom I was wont 
to imploy in London „ how by taking away little 
ſhavings, and indeed ſo (mall and thin as that you 


might lee through them, he would in a quarter of 


an hour bring a great and rough ſtick to be as lit- 
tle and ſmooth as he deſired, which ſuppoſe he had 
been three days a doing, and yet perpetually a 
working of it, by reaſon of the matrer or quality 
of the work „ he might be ſaid perbaps to have 
wrought well and hard, though the eſtect of every 
parti: ular ſtroke did not appear. i n 
Nephew. I conceive your meaning already, for 
25 thoſe ſhavings would be (eſpecially. in your” 
ſuppoſition) as it were invilible, anda er on, 
not ſeeing where the (ſhavings were heaped roge- 
ther (for thee I doubt. not but they would be ea- 


iy ſeen) would think the woikman did onely 


preſs and (mooth his work, and no way leflen it. 
So I 1 will tell me, that the pious affe- 
&ions gained by the uſe of pictures produce at 
length a great effect in our Souls, though it be im- 
perceptible in every particular action, and conſe- 


' quently the time imployed therein no leſs profita- 


ble for our end, than the Turners for his. 

Vacle. Lou are in the right, Nephew , onely I 
will tell you Arzſtove ſays, that Poetric is a pamt- 
ing in words, & although I:intend not to compare 
the force of a picture to the force of Poetry, yet if 


you knew as well what ſtrong and vehement mo- 


tions and affections may be, and are produced 
and-imprinted in the peoples Souls in ſome Coun- 
tries by meer dumb ſhews and repreſentations 
without all life and action, as well I (ay, as you 
know the force of our Plays in London, you would 
fay- there is more truth in Ariſtotles words. than 
every one conceives, and that the effect oi pictures 
and of Poctcic is of the _ binde, and may be 
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= ompared as a flow and unready Turner to a quick 
. e one. And therefore cunclude that the 
effet of pigures is not little, but their operation 
=" Cometimes imperceptible... 

2 You have ſail ſo much, that now I 


X 1d work too much, and induce men to 
have ſame hidden virtue in them-.$o I have heard 
the Emperour of Conſlantinopie cauſed flatua to be 
taken out of Churches, becauſe ſome Prieſts a- 


told that in ſome Catholick Countries the people 


nay, that even our Divines attribute I know not 
what particular aſſiſtance of God to one picture 
tban to another. And. laſtly that ſome 
ignorant peaple-baving beeu asked, have profeſſed 
thorn Crucifix was Chriſt, others have ſpoken un- 
to pictures as to living things, and the like. 
Ducle. And 1 have alſo heard that a poor wo- 


three perions of the S8. Trinity, ſaid, the ſon was 
this great light which brings us day, nor could ſhe 
be taken off it, having been long deceived by the 


you therefore, Colin, that it were fit to take away 


know you do not. In ſuch queſtions we muſt ba- 
lance the good of the inſtitution wich the capacity 
aud likcly-hoof of excbur and harm which may 
came thereby. For every diſcreet man knows 
weil that mans nature is ſabject to do it felf miſ- 
chief even by the beſt things. How dull and bloc- 
kiſn, and bow nothisg better than the ſtock or 
Kone it ſelf which he admires, muſt that man be 
Gf he haue but had any indifferent inſtruſtion in 
Ch:iftianity)who can believe that a piece of Wood 
or Marble is that God & Aan whom: he hath heard 
prearhed ta have been born, lived, and died upon 
4 Croſs, and now to feign in Have Cortes, 
Coin, tis evident to a wiſe and moderate 2 
that 


5 bave3ſcruple on the contrary lide , I rather fear 
that the ule of pictures ſhould be taken. away, leaſt 
3 


IAslatry, conceiting that the very material Images 


them by counterfeiting miracles, and I am 


will not ſuffer old pictures to be changed imo new, 


man — examined upon her death bed about the 


—A c cc, 


equivocation of ſound betwixt Son and Sun, think. 


the preaching of the B. Trinity for ſuch errours? I. 


— 
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that the fault is not in the Doctrine; but in the 
want of inſtruction, and confequently , bat were 


to be mended , not the uſe of pictures taken away, 


which do univerſally good:, though ſome particu- 
lar barms come. by their occafion from another 
cauſe. Wherefore the Greek Emperour had done 
more wiſely to have puniſhed ſeverely thoſe im- 
poſtors, rhan to have taken away ſuch an inftru- 


ment of devotion. And this ſame anſwer may be 


applied with convenient proportion to thoſe peo- 
ple who areſo zealous towards their old pictures. 
And for Divines opinions I intend not to binde 
controverlies of Religion to their 2 «eres, nor to 


-- mingle them. in. our diſcourſe , the more common 


this fault is among us, the more it is to be avoid - 


ed. Onely I will add, that any tell'you the fre- 
e 


quent uſe of pictures makes them to be of It 

or no effect, your anſwer is ready, that the like 

may be ſaid as well of thoſe common and continu- 

ally preſent means which God A lmigtty ordained 
in the old Law to put men in minde of his com- 

mandments, as alſo of any other means how effi- - 
cacious ſoever, to wit, preaching, payer, frequen- 

tation of the Sacraments, and the like, if they be 

commonly uſed and practized. But to gg of in 

our diſcourſe, what ſhall we ſay, Coſin, of” _ * 


L. 9. The honouting of Saints, their Cant- 

nization, and of the inſtitution of. 

Religious orders, ate they likewiſe 
neceſſarie in this ſame degree? 

X 7 Hich that we may diſcover the better let 

us conſider the other two paris and con- 

gitions, which you told me were neceſ- 

facy for the breeding of virtue, to wit, of eſteern» 

ing it, and ſeeing it to be poſſible. 

And I pray, what means of making a How the 
deeper impreſlion of eſteem can there venerotion 
be found thag the veneration we af Saints 
2 5 — — hens they _ the. breeds de- 
odo hase ippred. out the REPS: vstion. 

which we muſt tread, if we intend © | 
- E.4 to 
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to come to the ſame rewards, andattain to the 
ſame happineſs whereunto they are arrived, which 
is the greateft motive of our virtuous living , can 
we doubt but the higher conceic we make of the 
excellencie of their ſtate, the greater and more 
ardent muſt needs be our deſire , and the ſtronger 
our courage to do and perform what they did and 
practized- 1 eſteem the Souldier makes 
of the quali a Commander, the more he is 
ready to perform thoſe actions whereby ſuch ho- 
nours are to be obtained. And the like in 
alhcondirions of the world. Now if you 
conlider wherein conſiſts the honour 
which we give unto Saints, you ſhall 
finde that tis chiefly in three things, 

their holy days, 2. Re- 
eir Relicks and pictures. 


Saints 
are Ho- 
noured 
three 
Ways * 
verencing 


7 In hoping good of them by praying unto them. 


or we naturally think the greateſt goods to be in 
thoſe who deſerve honour, and (an do good to 
others, and therefore we never make any great 
conceit of thoſe things whence we can acither ex- 
pet any good, nor whereuato we think no ho- 


. Rour due. 
Nephew. I cannot but interrupt your diſcourſe 
with admiration to ſee how men, who ſurely had 


not caſt away all thoughts of virtue, (intheace 
they had ſo many followers and were in ſo g cat 
eſteem) ſhould under flight pretences, ſo we- len 
the main ſtrings by which poor men were draw: to 
Heaven, and that for alittle vanity and deſire co 
appear more learned than otbers. How true is it, 
Uncle, that man hath no foe but himſelf? For not 
all the Torrures & Tycannies, not all the inunda- 
tions of waters, and ravagings of tires-that can 
be imagined , couldevec have done ſo much harm 
to mankinde , as the very taking away of tbe. 
eſteem and coaceit which we Catholicks have of 
the excellencie and greatneſs of Saints, and of the 
happy eſtate which they enjoy, and which is the 

end we all aim at. Ben 
Uncle. Oh! Colin, if Atexander, Ceſar, or any 
of your gteat glory hunters had conlidered in 
: their 
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| that great reward according ra i 
„ moreor leſs purely and.onely 
3 goodnefs without any reſpect or: regar 
| Vas or lives in this World? 


cholicks male the gates of | 


| 
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f come to bkls w ichout good life, 1 ſnonld net won: 
c der at your propohtion 4 for: in that c 

e 


reat grief they cannot be 181 F [7 
pn that there is even ip this worldly and yan 
an, er Paul the tent- 


the beſt and one courſe. to have 2 great con- 


> way in him whoſe gift it is, but je Cbr! 


er left any ſuch way, nor you or any u — 


ſtranding man believe that — 2 
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careleſs life will bring a man to ſalvation, can 
you think that ſuch an exaggeration of Faith and 
confidence , and 'ſuch a diſeſteeming of good 
works can be a means to perſwade and incite wen 
to ſtick cloſe 1 in virtuous actions, 
which by all our flions/ are requiſite and ne- 
ceflary to ſalvation? Surely the Cathotick Chur.. 
taketh the ſecurer way, and the reaſon is. becauſe 
works in the way of merit (that is, done for Gcds 
ſake and with hope of apa cannot be with» 
out Faith, but how eaſie it is for @ man to per- 
ſwade bimſelf that he hath much Faith withour 
working, we finde by dayly experience. 

Hence i isthat the Catholick Church © The force 


doth move and perſwade us to-labour 'f examples 


for bur eternal happineſs by-propoling is mans 
unto. us the examples of men, as we 
—— bave made this great conqueſt, 


in 
bs not 


v gy ai the boctom of the Ocean, and delvi 
W the center of the earth, hanging on ropes a 
caffolds, and whatſoever man hath invented in 
this kinde do not deter men, where there is cither 
profit or Admiration. Let but one deſperate be- 
ginncy ſhew the way, and he will not want multi- 
rudes of followers, ſo either vanity or gain ſe- 
cond bis adventures. Aud if the force of Example 
be ſo great, the Joſs of wanting it muſt needs be 
union, and conſequently the wrong done to 
riſtzans by taking it away muſt beno leſs. And 
therefore the queſtion and controverſie whether 
it ſhould be maintained in the Church or no, is of 
no {mall importance. 
N.yłem. 


* 
as ee 


— 


| Nephew. 1 perceive well that you ſtill continue 
(according to your promiſe) to ſhew the neceſſity 
and importance.of controverted points of Religion 
by ſhewing their force and efficacity of producing 
profitable and advantageous effects tor man. kindes 
attainihg and coming to eternal bliſs zand I ſee 


that this is a very conatural and efficacious 


proof. But 1 fear all points of controverſies can» 
not be proved that way. For, I pray,how ſhould 
any man ſhew me 


g. 10. That the Sacraments of erder and Ma- 
trimony, the Generality Ceremo- 
nies, or the opinion of miracles are 
neceſsary.? | 


NCLE. You remember I propoſed unto 
but now 2 diviſion of ſome thing 
A which concerned the breeding, others 
conſervation of virtue and devotion. For al- 
tough luch things as augment virtue do likewiſe 
of neceſſuy conterve it, yet there may be ſome- 
tbings which properly are to conſerve it, and not 
to augment ir, or at leaſt of two things which do 
both, the one may conſerve it becauſe it breeds it, 
the other may augment it becauſe it conſerves it. | 
Now therefore if we finde any thing whole princi- 
pal effect is onely to binder ſuch contrarieties 4s 
would deſtroy piety and devotion , ſuch, properly 
ag not augment it of themſelves, but ec 
they may be truly taid to conſerve it. Further, 
if "_ conſider, you ſhall finde that this binder 
of contrarieties and tes to virtue is per- 
g two ways. Fi removing all ſuch 
things as put men in fear of yielding to the con- 
trary, which is a kinde of ſtrengthening of mans 
weakneſs againſt theſe contrarieties. Secondly, 
by diminiſhing and afſwaging the force & violence 
of theſe contrarieties, either in chemſelves, or in 
their action: In the firſt manner do contribute all 
kinde of Ceremonies , and particularly thoſe which 
are uſed ia the inſtalements and, beginnings _ 
es 
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fices and charges, as the Sacraments of Order and 
Matrimony. And likewiſe the opinion of Miracles. 
Far Ceremont „ their nature in general is to put 
in mens beads the conceit of a high and ſyb)ime 
Tus, whereby, we proceed with greater caution 
& wariaels in thebuſineſs which we have in hand. 
And for Miracles, the belief and opinion of them 
once well grounded (as it ought to be) makes the 


people extrewely apprehenſive of the preſence of - | 


Almighty God , and of his immediate goverment 
8 2 * 5 x 2 fo be r 

iracles is the ſign of a light and imprudent 
man (for actording to 'reaſon the ſtranger the 
thing is, he greater ought -to be the proof which 
ſhould make us believe it) ſo likewiſe not to think 


that ſome Miracles in common have been and are 


now done in the Catholick Church, were to con- 
tradict the univerſal and conſtant opinion of zll 
zood Ctriftians , and deſerves to be ſuf 7 
not believing the particular providence of Almigh- 
ty God. ; which is the main iF Wovppon all 
Chriſtianity and ſupernatural Religion hangeth, 
and which'all Maſters of piety and devotion have 
ever ſought to ground ſtrongly in the hearts and 
Souls of nien. | 
' Nephew. But I pray, Uncle, how will this be 
'tray/in Marrimony (tor that concerns me) the 
_ule whereof conſiſts in ſuch a material and ſen- 
fual pleaſure? I have pften reflected why rhe 
Catholick Church (which makes fo great eſteem 
of-virginity) ſhould place marriage amongſt the 
*S3craments,. apd make. ſuch great Ceremonies in 
the adminiſtration of ir. 26 

Uncle. You ſpeak hke a youngſter}, And J 
would: ro God your conceir and thought were 
not ſo deeply rodted in the hearts of | 
many young men like your felf. The by i fit 
Apoſtle tells you that the righrand that Matri- 
lawfall uſe of the bed 3; honounrable, and mon) ſpould 
that women ate to be ſayed by be a Sacra- 
Texy*%; la, that is, bringing forth mene: Heb 13. 
of Children, God Almighty. hath 1, Tim. 2. 
beſtowed this ptocreation of chil- ? 

ren 


i 
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ſervants, as a chief | remporal Bleſling : ſo we ſee 


in Abraham and in the good women that enter- 
rained Eh; and ſurely it was the firſt Bleſſing 


that God beſtowed upon his Creatures. If you 


conlider for what end God ſanCtifies any action, 
you ſhall finde tis onely for mans uſe, and then 
refle&t upon rhe. goods. which follow the laufall 
uſe of this material action betwixt man and wife, 
and you will not wonder that God hath, laced 


a Satrament in Matrimony. I do not doubt hut 


the light of reaſon. tells you, that in reſpeQ of 
good. œconomĩie, a mans having but ane wife, 
and his perpetual cohabitation with her, is the 
beſt manner of ſecular living that can be, both 
for temporalities ſake, and for having a quiet 
and contented life. Which ſuppoſed Marriage 
muſt needs be a matter of great conſideration. 
For either a man muſt live without a. woman, 
(which kinde of life is but for few) or with this 


woman after he hath once taken her, And there- 
forte tis of great importance that this manner of 


life of it's own nature be convenient and grate» 
full. Belides you know a man takes a great deal 
of natural content in his wife, generally (peak- 
ing, (which ſometimes draws him to ſtrange in · 
conveniencies, unleſs his paſſjons and affections 


de well moderated and ſettled) for you know he 


takes her for his beſt friend, his beſt ſervanit, and 


his deareft partner in all his buſineſſes, ſuppoſing 


ſhe be wiſe and prudent, and conſequently ever 
complying in reaſon with her husbands humour. 
Whereby you'ſee that the making of a Marriage, 
and the uſagę of it when tis made, is the Pin 
whereon doth hang the chief content and ſWeet- 
neſs of a married mans life, the god of his po- 
ſterity , the main ſucceſs and proſperity of his 
temporal eſtate or fortunes, and above all the 
breeding of his children, and the inſtilling of 
piety and virtue into their tender hearts, which 
may grow with their age and carry, chem to feli - 
city. Judge now, Caſin, whether it was not con- 
venient and fitting that in the law of grace this 
action ſhould be elevated, and ranked in the 
Sg F higheſt 
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higheft degree and order of thoſe actions, whick 


God hath ſanQtified: for che uſe of man. And 


ought we not to commend and prefer the wiſ- 


doms of our · forefthers before all other nations 


for making ſo great eſteem of it, and celebrating 
it with ſuch great ceremonies? 


Nephew. Truly I am to thank you for this good 
2 it may be of ſpecial uſe. for my 


ſelf, and I could wiſi it were given to all men be- 


fore they marry. For my ſelf, I thank God, Lam 
ſo Se. 2 —— — 


it ſooner. But I pray, Uncle, let me know the 
other part of your diviſion, that is, Which be 
thoſe things-you ſaid were neceſlary to break the 
force of. contrarieties and temptatians- againſt 


virtue, and which might comfort and ftrengthea 


men in this diſtreſs ? I do imagine you aim at 
ſome things which you will hardly prove. As for 
example, Do you think that for this end, 


g. 11. Praying ſor the Dead, Extreme tuncti- 
on, and conſeſſiau are neceſſarie ? 
Uncle Olea aſide the temptations of ſenſaal 


pleaſure, which we tu to be mode 
rated by marriage, there remains fear 


and grief, Fear is chiefly. of Death and Judge- | 3 


ment following Grief is of loſs, which to ratio- 
nal men is, above all other things, of friends, of 
whom the chiefeſt is — God, who is loſt 
by ſin 3 the next is of temporal friends, who are 
principally leſt by their death. This laſt is taken 
away by the belief of their ſurviving, and thar 
once we ſhall enjoy them again. 

Whence proceeds the delire of How Prayers for 
continuing -amjty.,and communi- the Dead do ap- 
cation with them, which being peaſe the grief 
,onely to be bad by the mediati- ibe living. 
on of ,Almighty God, it cannot 

be performed eee for them, if we think 
they ſtand in need. And 40 a great part of this 
grief is taken away amongſt Catholicks by er. di- 
5 | verſion 


— 
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nature, and what comfort it brings to 8 ſinner. 
F 2 
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verſion of care to get prayers ſaid for them, and 
another part turned to Almighty God by hoping 
good for them at his hands. Whereas others gine 
their friends over in death with a Farewell Froſt, 
or elſe are plunged in uncurable ſorrow for an 
uncurable Joſs, for the belief of enjoying them 
again, when there is no communication; in the in- 


| terim is but cold comfort, and links not deeply, 


as things far from us do generall 


little move us. The fear of death How Extreme 


is mach moderated by the Sacra- Vndion doth 
ment of Extreme UnQion, The moderate the 


aſſiſtance which virtaous Paxiſh- fear of death. 


Prices afford to the poor lan- 
iſhing Pazicor by the Adminiſtration af this 
ent, comforting him, and pray ing for him, 
according to 8. James his command 
the Churches pcactiſe,, yes Jac. 5. 
an 


ny is not wma}, 3s was not ſurely 
wi myſtery. (ſaid a. great Patern Gregor 
of perfection even in our age) that Lopes N 


our Saviour Feſws Chriſi would have 


his les accompany bim and pray with him in 
that ous Agony, which he paſſed in the Gar- 
— = - rms and _ a pgs be delired bx 
ic r twice goiog to 
them to ſre I, — their charge, and 
by his exprobration to 8. Peter. Now there reſteths 
onely to ſeek a remedy for u conſcienoe logen 
— 2 ſin, which how great 2 2 it is ot. 
z you may exlily imagine by the exprefiion ; 
apprehenſion which, the Heathens bad of it, who 
were perſwaded that devils or furics did ſtand 
continually with burning torches before wicked 
mens eys, and that the Ghoſts of murdered per- 
ſons did haunt the murderers untill they brought 
them to madneſs or ſome miſchief. 
And we are taught both by nature How Confeſſion 


is grounded on 


and 
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and experience, that the beſt and onely en to 
a ſoul loaden with a (ecret- grief, is, to diſcloſe 
her caſe, and the cauſe thereof, to ſome faithfull 
friend, who may afford her comforr and ailiftance. 
For this end did our Saviour J Chriſt inſt ĩtute 


the Sacrament of Penance, with the priviledge of 


ſilence not violable at any rate, no nor God nor 
mans Law can exact in any caſe therevealing of 
this ſecret, what damage ſoever were to come of 
it. Which let but any impartial and underſtand- 
ing man conſider, and then let him judg of what 
profit and commodity it is to a multitude of men, 
(not rained -down- from Heaven impeccable, bur 
tramed like Scarabees of the Dung of the Earth, 
and thereby full of imperfection and weakneſs) 
to have by order of Law ſome ſelected perſons of 
learning and diſcretion, unqueſtiovable of what 
they ſhall hear, and extremely to be puniſhed if 
they ſpeak the leaſt word of what ſhall come te 
their knowledg by this means, ſer to comfort and 
direct them for the ameridmant of their lives, and 
on whom they may confidently rely for Counſel, 
and open the truth of their cauſe. Ke knows not 
what a friend is worth, who. knows not how 
great a benefir thisis. 

Nepbew. I eakily believe, (and I think every in- 
different man muſt needs believe the ſame) that 
the practice and execution of this point alone. 
would make ſo great a change in the peoples be- 
haviour, (if it wereas- well performed as it may, 
and ought to be) that hence onely it would be 
clear and evident rhet Religion to be better in 
which this were practiſed, and that, the worſe 
which refuſed it. But I wonder, Uncle, that all 
this while you have ſaid nothing of that famous 
queſtion of communicating under both kindes, 
which ſo many very moderate Proteſtants ſtand 
—_ as a chief ftumbling block which offendeth 
them. 

Uncle. That's a point, Nephew, in which the 
affirmative part belongs to them, and there - 
fore it behov es them to ſhew the utility cr neceſſi- 
ty of communicating in both kindes. my if 

| | they 
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they cannot do, and that ve know V Y hy com- 


gives, us no Laws. but for our munica- 

good 42d profit, 4 diſcreet man will ting under 
eaſily, and may juſtly preſume that Al- both kinds 
mighcy God never commanded it, but w not 
by it to diſcretion. e 4 8 Fame” 

ing any evident proof of a poſitive e 
command ben! the contrary hath | 
been profil in ſome Churches and to ſome per- 
ſans (as chi. grep) in all ages) I chink it nęver 
was nor can be done · Theſe points are ſufficient 
to ſhew that ĩt ia not out of obſtinagy, or. vain- 
glory that the Catholick Church maintains her 

ſitione, and forbids communion to Proteſtants, 

ut forced thereunto by great neceſlity and true 
grounds of Government, without which no com- 
munity. can ſublaſt , For if every point may be 
thus ſnewed to be of no ſwall importance for the 
increaſe of vixtue, as it may be, (according as 
you { by theſe we have talked of) bow much 
more doth the bulk of all together make a Schiſme 
deſerving to be lopped from the tree of life? 
But chicfly that head- ſtrong, the taking bit in the 
teeth, and that unbridled rangiog in matrecs of 


- conſequence wichout an * and aw of the 
power and authority 4 by 


N | C 2 Chriſt, Or 
any reverence to their forefathers or- preſent Go- 
vernment, the A Ako and common maxime of . 
all Sedition and Rebellion in what Community or 
Common · wealth ſoever either ſpiritual or tempo - 
ral, which we ſee do Ni ollow, when ſuch 
Archi-revolters begin to feel their party ſtrong. 

Niꝓhew. I his your laſt conſequence touches, . 
me.thinks, a. Rayon whith Thaye a great defire co 
hear well ditcuflec, to wit, of the Popes authori- - 
ty, vhich you know our Proteſtauts pretend io 
be a great Laconvenience in all politieal Govern- 
meat 


Uncle: The old pbraſe permits not the Shoo- 
maker to judg of any thing above the ſnoo, nor 
am I willing to meddle in this point or determine 
What is canvenient or incon enient of the Popes 
authority in reſpzQ of ſecular Govcirments. For 

, r 3 being 
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being not skilfull in this matter, and diſcourſing © ' 


enely, as you ſee, by common ſenſe, I might per- 
haps offend, 1 blameleſs, in venturing be- 
yond my skill, which would be imputed to the 
weakneis of wy cauſe, Onely, this I know, I 
maſt and will bonour the Pope as 8. Peter's Suc- 
ceſſonr , and Head of Chrift his Church upon 


earth. Which authority I am ſure was never in- 


ſtituted, nor doth it tend, of its own nature, to 
the detriment or prejudice of any law all Go- 
vernment of 'what quality ſoever. And if thoſe 
were preſent, who, perbaps as ignorant as my 
ſelf in the Rules of Government, objeQ ſo many 
things againſt this euchority, 1 durft undertake to 
anſwer and ſatisſie them al 

Nepbew. Though you will not be pleaſed to 
meddle in this point, yet can you not refuſe to 
teach me bow to anſwer the ordinary objections 
which are made againſt our Religion. Which if I 
could ſolidly perform, I ſheuld make it clear and 
evident, 


J. 12. That good inſtitut ions are not to be 
given over for ſmall inconvenien- 
cies , that the Abuſes are to be 

mended, not the things taken a-. 
way, aud therefore that the party 
which broke communion # to re- 
turn to th: other. 


Herefore, I pray Uncle, tell me what 


Wu I ſaytothem who caſt in our teeth 


that the Catholick Clergies being unmar- 

ried fils the world, with whoredom and adultety. 

That the Riches of the Clergy deprives Common- 

wealths of the uſe of a great part of their Coun- 

trey , by reaſon of their immunities.. That the 

Clergies ſtrength is able to bandy now and than 

againſt the State. Nay, that a Religious Order, 

eſpecially ſuch an one as hath great power over 

its cudiects is able, and not unprattifed, to bandy 
and 
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and make good its part againſt both Churetr and 
State, with no ſmall demmage and danger to them 
both , if that they were} not prevented. Theſe 
things muſt needs avert any State, much more. a 
ſchiſmari- al one, from our Religion, ſithence we 
ſuppoſe them to be of neceſliry. : | 

Uncle, As for the Clergies chaſtity.every one 
knows we confeſs tis nor a matter of nec eſsity by) 
the Law of Chrifs ; yet that tis | ö 
moſt fit and convenient, I think, How the C ler- 
no wiſe man can doubt. For of - gies choſtity and 


all pleaſures the carnal doth moſt jingle liſe 1 


affect ſenſible nature, and produ- convenient. 
ceth the greateſt extremiries of 9 71 
aſsion in man, and conſequently is the greateſt 
kinder of man to earthly — and the greateſt 
hinderer from heavenly and ſpicicual thoughts: 
that nature hath placed in man. It were needleſs 
to tell you how unfit this ſenſual imployment is 
for thofe men, whoſe main life and action ought 
to be in preaching and teaching celeftial and tu- 
natural doctrine, and whoſe aim, even by their 
ncion and profeſsion, is to draw people from 


Þ this clod of earth, and <elevate their mindes to 


God and ſpiritual affections. From wedlock fol- 
lows the love of wife and children, and the ne- 
ceſſary cares of houſhold, (which the 
Apoſtle calls the aſſſictions ortribu- f Cor. 7. 
lations of the fleſh) Aud from them 
the evil Government of the Church, which either 
muſt be hereditary, or neglected, the deceſſour 
ever ſtriving to leave nothing to his ſacceſſour: 
which himſelf can make uſe of for the better 
providing of his children. And laſtly, the very 
conceit of chaſtity and the ſolitude or loneneſs of 
an unmarried man, breedeth an apprehenſien of 
the perſon, in whom they are, whereby the peo- 
ple are much better governed by ſuch an one. 
Nor is Celibate the cauſe of ſuch | 
diſorders, as truly are found in YVVhy there 
ſome places roo frequent, but | ſbould be bat 
tbe multiplication of Prieſts. few Priefls in 
Which indeed brings this ſacred the Church.- 
F 4 function 
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function into contempt amongſt the Laity (whoſe. 


Tumors and Teachers Prieſts are by Ghrifs inſti- 
tution) and maketh. them eſteemed as ſervants, 
And this alſo makes the Prieſts themſelves to 
have a leſs conceit of their own dignity and du- 
ty, whereby they become careleſs of their honour 
and carriage. And to ſay the truth conſidering the 
difficulty of chaſtity in the frailty of man's na- 
ture, tis not likely that whole multitudes of men 


living in libeety and perpetual occaſions of fal- 


ling, ſhuuld oblerve ſo bard a Rule as is expreſſed 
by Qui potefi capere copiats Wherefore 


not the Eccleſiaſtical command of cha- Harb 19 


ſtity (which you ſee is good and ne- 


ceſlary for the Government of the Church) but 


the mulciplication of Prieſts (eſpecially of young 
and unworthy ones) ought te be taken away, ang 
fo the ſcandal would ceaſe. 

Nephew. Lou ſay well, but I have beard that 
multitudes of Pr ieſts are requiſite for the magni- 
2 2 far t he * 
ing of Maſs, eſpecially on Holy- days, and for 
the beater Adwinifration of tlie Sacraments, and 
helping both of living and dead by the ineſtima- 
ble facrifice of the Altar, which cauſeth many to 
take Prieſthood meerly out of devotion. 

Uncle» I have heard many fay $20, but 
they did not conſider that the neceſſity of Go- 
vernment and inſtrucbion is the chief nec eſſity of 
the Church, and that the Clergy is made and in- 
frituted for this Government (having the Admi- 
niſtration of the Sacraments purpoſely reſerved 
unto them to procure them veneration and au- 
— — the better performance thereof;) and 
therefore not any one ought to be made Prieſt, 
but for this end, to wit, for the neceſſity of 1aftru- 
Gien and Government. And this Biſhops ought to 
take care of, nor to beſtow Pri eſthood but where 
the man's creation 1s ngcellary for his flock, and 
then Priefts would live better, and be more honor- 
ed. This was the practiſe of the Primitive Churcb, 
unt ill the ambition of Deacons (who had the 
Temporalities of the Church in their n 
| | made 
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made them deſire honour, and ſo were made 
Prieſts. And the like ambition I believe was the 
inventour of thoſe fair Reaſons which we al- 
leadge, for well may it be magnificence/ in a 
Prince to bave many ſervants, but to have many 
chief Heads and Governours, that muſt needs 
leſſen theic eſteem. And for hearing of Maſles, it 
the people be well ordered and governed, few 
Prieſts, will ſuffice , nor is the inconvenience 
ſo great as the multiplicity of Prieſts, And the 
like may be ſaid for the adminiſtration of the Sa- 
craments, and for the helping of botb living and 
dead by the holy ſacrifice of the Altar. As for 


| thoſe Who deſire to be Prieſts out of devorion, I 
think their devotion would be mere conformable 
to the piety of our forefathers, if they did ra- 


ther ſhun than deſire Prieſthood, eſpecially where 
there are ſo many already. And as in my opinion 
there cannot be an outward work of greater piety 
and charity than to provide the people of fit In-. 
ſtruQours and Governonrs, nor Alms better im- 
ployed than to procure this effect · Socontrari- 


wile I think there cannot be an a@ of greater ſa- 
. criledg and impiety, than to order and imploy un- 


worthy ſubjects in this kinde, and whoſoever out 
of faction, friendſhip, or careleſneſs ſhould do ic 
ate worſe than Adulterets, Murderers, or thoſe 
whoſe ins cry to Heaven for vengeance, But this 


I T ſpeak onely of mine own opinion. 


Nephav. Truly, Uncle, I think you are in the 
right, though pereadventure there be not many of 
your minde. For I ſee well enough, that as to 
multiply unworthy, Judges and Governours in 2 
Common-wealth were to ruine it, ſo likewiſe to 
multiply unworthy. Prieſts is. to hazard the ſpi 
ritual good of Chriſtianity, and. to make aa un- 
worthy Pariſh Prieſt is in a manner to damn the 
Pariſh. | 

Uncle. For your ſecond objection of the Cler- 
gies Riches, though I am none of thoſe. that 
think the Clergy, or any other {piritual company 
whom they affect, can be too rich, yet I (ee no 
ſuch inconvenience in their Riches but tis N 
: F 5 remedied. 
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remedied. For in all Catholick Countries there be 


means found out to diminifh their 


Riches, and make them contri- That the Cler- © 


bute to the neceſſities of the State gie Riches are 
and Common. wealth as fully as no prejudice to 
others in proportion, though in the temporal 
an honourable way, as to let State. 

them have their own Collectours 

of the Moneys required at their hands. Beſides 


the Clergy not making any vow or profeſlion of | 


th trier "apron Riches or Honour, and bearing 


charge and office in the Common- 


the great 

md, og tis both fitting and neceflary that they 
haveſo mꝑctr wealth as is requiſite for the due 
performance of their function, as, firſt to be our 
of ſolicitude for covenient meintenance. Se- 
condiy, to have an equal con verſetion with their 
ſubJeQs. Thirdly, to give example of the due and 
true ule of wealth. And fourthly, to breed a con- 
venient reſpect of their quality and perſons in 
thoſe whom they are to govern by their petſwaſi - 
ons and authority. And by theſe Rules it may be 


eaſily known when rhe Clergies Riches are exccſ- 
2 will ſay perhaps that 4 


the Clergies authority ougbt to be VVhy the Cler- 
grounded upon their learning, gy ought to have 
wiſdom, and chicfly upon their wealth beſides 
virtue. And ' tis true, but thoſe virtue. 

whom they are to guide and di- 


rect pus nor (for the moſt part) eys to ſee and 


early of ſueh internal qualities, but gene- 


jodg cl 
240 eſteem of the inward man by the ourward- - 
appearance, "iis likewiſe neceſſary that they have - 


thoſe exteriour helps. For your third and laft 


objection I could quit my ſelf in a word, and tell 


ou, I intend not to juſtifie the practice of any, 
ut onely the tener, of the Catholick Church. 
And if at any time either Clergy or Religious 
ſhould bandy againſt the State orCommon- wealth, 
it were the fault of the men and not of the Inſti- 
. tution, in which caſe God hath leſt means to curb 
and puniſh them: for the Clergy being an eſſen- 
tial,and printipal part of the 1 
we 
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well as either the Nobility or Commons, tis the 
ſameTaſe for all three. And ſuch an act were to 
be imputed to the weakneſs of mans nature as 
well in the Clergy as in the other tWo. And ſo I 


hope you are now content for this point. 


L am for the Clergy, and ſee you have 
reaſon, but for Religious Orders tis not the 
ſame caſe, for nefiber is there the like neceſſity of 
them as of the Clergy, nor are they any publick 

art of the Common-wealth, . but anely private 
inftitutions within it. Belides I haye heard wiſe 
and experienced men ſay, that Rellgious obedi- 
ence is eaſily turned inr6 an inſtrument of faQi- 
on». For their ſubjects being bound under pain of 
damnation to obey their {nperiour in any thing 
that is not manifeſtly ſin, it gives the fuperiour a 

ighty command over the whole body (ſpecially 


if it be purely monarchical, and that one man go- 


vern all) aud thereby a main power to ſwa en 
maltitudes at his will and pleaſu A0 eard 
not long ago an able man, (who hath been im- 
ployedot Iare by our State in Catholiek Coun- 
tries) ay, that Princes ſometimes were vehement- 

aid of their puiſlant combination, and held 
it no mall point of policy to impley and engage 
Religious Orders in their intereſts of State. 
Whereas for the Clergy they: fared them.nex x 
3 ſuch obligation of cbedience among 
chem, but onely according to the Canons, nor any 
dangerous . of forreigu States, but 
every wan for himſelff, aud therefore unable to do 
the State any great either ſervice or prejudice by 
any faQtious intelligence abroad. 

Uncle, Lord! Cofin, how different is the 
truth from the common opinion of the ee 
The truth is, Colin, Religious men are goyerne 
by "Vows and Rules or Conftigutions., their 
Vows make them Religious, theic Rules are di- 
rections for their living in peace and virtue. 
Their vow of obedience, which you ſpeak of; 
reacheth onely to the ſpiricual education and pro- 
greſs of their ſubjects 3 their Rules are for the 
reſt, If their Vows did reach to their temporal 

x Go 
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government, then I confeſs they were no Religi- 
ous Vows, but were to be ſuſ — of factious 
combinations, and both Cburc and State might 


and would be jealous of them, bur tis not ſo, 


and therefore they are laudable, and ne ways 
hurtfull in a Common wealth. And for the Reli- 

ious mans Rule, which onely, and not his Vow 

indes him to all temporal ſubjeQion, tis of no 
great importance, nay ſome of them prafeſs that 
their Rule obligeth not in conſcience (as the Ca- 
non and Civil Law doth) no not under a venial 
fin. Wherefore you ſee tis far from Catholick 
Religion to patronize any banding againſt either 
Chur ch or State, and ſo far that every Divine 
will tell you, that obedience in ſuch a caſe is 
Aamnable both to the commander and obeyer. Nay 
they will tell you that if any Religious Order 
were come to the height of ambition (which God 


forbid.) as to bend their aims and endeavours ge 
nerally to the prejudice of the Church or State, 
ſeeking to ruine the ancient and lawfull govern- 


ment of either of them, to ſet up their own, that 


in ſuch a caſe it were a fin to enter into any ſuch - : 
Order, and that the Vows of ſuch as ſhould be al- 


ready profeſſed therein would not oblige then to 


obedience, nor could ſuch an Inſtitute be truly 


eſteemed a 1 Inſtitute. And now I hope 
you are fully fatisfied. I know there be divers 
ObjeQons beſides theſe which you produce, but 
either they pitch upon abuſes inftead of uſes, as 
theie do, or elſe they aim to take away the ſub- 
ſtance of a thing, becauſe of ſome accidental 
harms which fall out in the uſe and practice of it. 


As if one ſhould forbid iron tools by reafon ſome - 


times there happens miſchief by them, not weigh- 
ing the utility with theharm. Wherefore the Pro- 
teſtants, whativevever they hold, and ſay that 
they do not condemn Catholicks (which ac- 
cording to their Rule of the Errability of all men, 
and of the liberty they aſſume unto 'themſelves 
they are bound to do) yet in effeQ and in practice 
they do it, and muſt needs, or elſe defert their 
pretences and diſputes with the Catholick - 
: Church, 
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. | againſt the firſt — of the breach from the 
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church at the very beginning. For example, if 
uber or Calvin in Were ur urged, Is the uſe ob reve- 
or no? They myſt of 
— an wer Tei, or- ee they are 3 
to — * 5 7 * 2 1 ti 5 

e part) with uficient cauſe, I 

r preſi an 


— evidentl ears 


; that tis  Idolatry 7 or, may it probably be maĩu 
tained that tis not? If th 2 they 


t, then they are oppr » If ir 3 


1 W why 9 224 


e 95 tothe b PER 2 
ef 2 88 151 lurch? If 
en ne part I certain, then 

e hold wbat he thinks fit. You urge 
magain, 1 a our ply, certain? Canyon 
four CE pac * 2, or Is it 175 onely proba- 


IP hey ae il RAT prop 
1 gn — ex iden 717 have 
— itt he clic Propolition. 1 d 


it were 
e 3 — ein jdiculous for any 


Prat, an evident con» 
viction & 


be pA the general belief 
— * univerſ; 2 9 ſo many ages. And thus 
e men, who cannot convince any 


vg againſt the Ike 1 0 Pelapians 


== and tbe an Led 
cats 

a . 8 "of eget and 

difterent men have doybted of Fea,uſe this for a 


a gare that points muſt of neceſlity be 


doubted of, as being not within the reach of evi- 
dent.conyittion. Let but (I'fay) theſe men come 


to write agaiaſt Catholicks, Fs you. ſhall have 


them _ whole lifts of ſtrations, and 
who — or ſuffice xo e up the ab- 


- ſurdities — ich abey imagine do follob out of 


ſame one Catholick point, ſo nleceſſary it js that 


'F | theſe men cuntradiq᷑ themſelves, who 7 lners<@ 
the trutk of Chrifand his Church. 


Nephew, Your argument, me thinks, i is good 
Cas. 
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sont'of Nat Hayy 
\ the Gorhs,: who would think 8 


can demonſtrate her inft the Proteſt.- 
Ants, PAT — 5 hs - 


though I 127. likewiſe pretend, that the Church 


ing herſelf, and therefore no poſ- ſtarts, 
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catholick church, but will not ſuffice _——Y 

men that now live, who ſeem to be: 2 Ar 


teled Church tand have re- 15 . 
ived this doctrine from poo. 3 the: pre- | 


J. 


Pg 


"IFC. . 4 


e For we ſee chat poſſi eſflunts ought 20 {| 
AF ee , — to * 8 
12 oth in time prevail, Church 5 (ht a 


quarrels ceaſe, eyen where prin- Rome, © 

ces are pretenders. If the YYelch- © ' © 

men ſnould now pretend to bave been unjuftly * 
put out of Euglun d by the'S axons: the Ronums out 
of Franceby the French, the Greek 


922 


80 bets Rey ſhould the Proteftanits 

their t not fo long, not their poſſeſſion d 

gue) rag rathet yield to the-Ciurch of Romeg than 
Church o 3 or to the Church of 


England, for example, unleſs the church of Rome 


* 


any” of our learned | 


my ay 0 

Aer ie be botlt reaſbnable In all 
likelihood and peradvenrure may be cotivii 
that who firſt parced and made the diviſion ought | . 
in law of good government to return. And al- } 


of E d compared to that Church which liveth 
in community with the Church of Rome is but a 
{ſmall patr, and therefore bound to yield to the 
greater, (for to ſay that the Proteſtants of Ex- 
land live in co nity with all other Churches; 
but the Roman is wandel falſe, ſince all othet 
L hes wilt anathematize divers of their tenets, 
d they alſo the tenels of other Churches, — 5 


» 


£ ere any Rule of unity and commynion amo tf 
them) although (1 Cry 1 could urge theſe al | 
other Reaſdiis to this et1 will onely pro- 


poſe you two. The former all 
plainly ſhew that che Catfiolick 
Church cannot yield unto Pro- 
teſtants without eſſentially ruin- 


The Catholick' 
Charch/cannot © | 
come 10 the Pro- [ 


lible union betwixt the Churches, W | 
unleſs / 
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ent; think 
d, ber Gl Anerrable in any point, Whatdhe holdeth 
bt be kalle, Lend eres 4 "were remetity for 


ve them changed and ſettled ſecure and 
her een hu tureIsever inclined 
What's 6 


— "7 
5; | Reaſon. doth pro 


ſt his principles and judgment of his reaſon, and 
d . that the neceſſity and force of expetience doth 
= convince moſt evidently, that / no Gavern- 
| mere ings Church withour* preſcribing of ſome te- 
nets, and forbidding of others, (retraining or 
| puniſhing, if need bes a 25, WU npt. comply 
with.choſe eſcribed. Canons or Articles) An 
that tis Iikewife evident 1 this is contrary ie 
| 2 t 


© 


. 


Leſſon, It grows ate, 1 fear 1ſh 
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theliberty of opinion which the Proteſtant uts 
for his firſt and chief maxime to approve his ſe 


ration from the Roman Church; will it not follow ; 


without contradiction, that either the Proteſtants 
muſt break wich Reaſon and the Nature of man, 

in holding liberty in their ju nts and under. 
ſtandings, and obliging to obedience in their will 
and practice; or elfe they muſt cloſe with the Ca- 
tholick Church in their judgments, and profeſs 


the inerrab31it 2 of the Church, at leaſt ſo far as 
u 


obligeth ber ſubjects not to withſtand or oppoſe, 
but to ſubmit and obey her. Canons and com- 
mands. Add for your examples of poſitick States, 
which by peſſeſſton and -preſctiprion have at 
length obtained right, you'muſt remember that alt 
their beginnings and. ounds are upon bumane 
nature, and conſent of men; and therefore by the 
lame law by which they were made, they muy be 
likewiſe alcered . But the Church of God was 
made by Chrifi and his Miniſters, and therefore: 
Reaſon tells os, chax ber inſtitutiot is robe inv 
lably coblerved, nor ought, 10 70 my preſeripri- 
on of time prevail agaifiſt hit Fr hence 
that church which Ae Proteſta ed from 
beld, and bolderh. tilt, that tbe pee of God 
neither is nor can be but ene in all ages nd places, 
4 with Poſition the Tze 3 have N 
the ſame manner and upon the ſame gro 
Ati. received. the reft of her Dont icy p 
"neteſlity 'firft  fhew i mitley ore 
Ge true arch of. Chia N, before: they” can plead? 
n or Preſcriprion, For if there can'be bur 
one Oh reh, no Preſcription can make them that 
one ſit ent e at their very beginning and ever 
ſince, another both was and is in more quiet poſ. 


FT 


ſeſſion than Wy and pleads the Came Title more 


. 

„ Uncle; 1 ſee- Ane re- 
gn os 2 bur whether tlie Pro- 
= eſtan $ can 1 

1 delt 7757 de a bard task: Were 
bor | Uncle, I hank y you heartily for thisgood' 
I hold * up, 
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DIALOGUE 11. 


PPhether Scripture alone is fit 
and able to decide Controver- 
ſees in Religion: i 


Hu Dialogue containeth fifteen Parts oy 
Paragraphs. | _ 

1. The Preface or Introduction. 

2. That Tradition for Scripture is not of 
as great force, as for points of Doctrine. 

3. That Tradition for Scripture is not more 
univerſal than Tradition for Doctrine. 

4. That it à impoſſible the Text of Scri- 
pture ſhould have remained incorrupted. 

5. What uncertainty the errours of writers 


and copiſts hath bred in Scriptures ? 


6. what uncertainty the multiplicity of 
Tranſlations bath bred in Scripture ? 
7. That the very repeating and reciting of 


anthers words breedeth a variety and uncer- 


tainty. 
8. The uncertainty of Equivocation whic 
of neceſſity is incident in all writings. 


9. That there riſeth an uncertainty out of 


this, that the Scriprure was written in Lan- 


G 4 10. The 


(14) 
Io. The uncertainty which followeth the 
particular Languages of Hebrew. and Greet, 
where in the Scripture was written. 48. 
11. That the nature of the Books of Scri- | 
prove is not fitting for the deciding of contro- 
ver ſies. 
12. Two manners of judging of Religion 
ont of Scripture. 
13. How ene doch determine Canero- 
ver ſies. | 
14. bat Laws ave req wy te fop aifþ Bla 
tion out of Scripture ? 
15. Of another manner of di Puting out of 
Scripture. N 'H 


(15) 


An 


DIALOGUE 11. 


$.1. The Introduttion. 


Uncle, | 
Ow now, Colin, What makes you ſo 
early this morning? Could you not 
-(leep this laſt night ? | | 
- Nepbew. Yes, indifferent well, T. 
| thank God, but tis not very early. 
_ Howſvever if I be troubleſome I will expeQ your 
| better leaſure, for I am come onely to tell you a 
4 ſeruple that I had yeſternight, which hath tor - 
mented me ever ſince ; and it is, that we Catho- 
licks, who bear ſo great reverence and veneration 
to the holy Seripture, receive more of it than - 
thers, write infinite Volumes: of Commentaries. 
upon it (as Pas Church-yard can witneſs ) 
and are ſo exact to improve our ſelves. (F mean 
. our learned men) in the knowledg of it, ſhould 
nevertheleſs, when we come to joyn iu: the main 
point, that is, to the deciſion of Controverſies. in 
Rel gion, ſeem to fly off, and recur to other 
Judges, though we acknowiedg it to be Chriffs 
own Word and Law. And now I have told you 
my difficulty, I will leave you to your better im- 
une knowing how much you eſteem, and 
| how precious you account your mornings, and 
| therefore I will make bold to call for your anſwer 
another time. 12 
| * Uncle;” Nay, ſtay Colin, God forbid I ſhauld 
| think I could better imploy my time than in gi- 
ving you ſatis faction in a queſtion of ſuch impor- 
tance, or that you ſhould be importune unto me by 
deſiring the knowledg of a thing ſo neceſſary and ſo 
beſeeming you, I were to blame if 1 would not. 
al G 5 leave 
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leave even my Prayers to aſſiſt you in this points» 
and perhaps another time you will not be ſo ear- 
i it. Although: 1 : muſt confeſs I am. fome- 
what unwilling to dive into this queſtion, for I 
ſee by experience, that the one part ſeeketh by all 
means to deſtroy the authority of Gods Church, 
and the other ſeemeth to leſſen the power of 


that indifferent men, and as yet unſettled, be left 
- as it were without all means of coming to the 
truth. Howſoever neceſſity excuſeth us; for were 
our Adverſaries able to perform what they pro- 
miſe, that is, to reſolve points of Controveriſ 
Scripture, we were worſe than beaſts if we 
ſhould refuſe to be judged thereby. But if to ſtand 
to Scripture onely, as they do, be but a plauſible 
way to Atheiſme, and ſo the queſtion will onely 
be, whether we muſt rely upon a Church or be; 
be Atheiſts, (for we think by. Scripture alone, left 
© | without the guard of the Church, notbing or at 
JF leaſt not enough for the ſalvation of mankinde,, 
can be ſufficiently proved) then every man will 


neceſſity of relying upon a Church, and to uſe all 
our power to perſwade men thereunto. And if 

remember we ſaid yeſternight that Chriſtian 
Religion, or the Law of Feſw Chr;ſj, cannot be 
learned by wit and ſtudy, but by authority, and 
1 it from Jeſus Chriſi; and that we ſaid 
likewiſe, that he is no true Chriſtian, nor truly of 


material belief) who doth not accept of that Rule 
and means which 2775 Chriſi bath left and ordain- 
ed for the 3 of his Law (and the like of him 
who ſhould follow any other Rule) which muſt 
either needs be Scripture, or Tradition, or both, 
It, will therefore. evidently follow that either we 
muſtbe no Chriſtians, or accept and acknowledg 
Tradition to be this Ryle, if we can ſhew that the 
Scripture is not fit, nor hath the conditions requi- 
ſite for che deciding: of Controverſies, nor was 
made or left to the Church for this end. 
Nephew. 


Scripture for the deciding of Controverſies, ſo 


. ſee that we are forced by Reaſon and Religion to 
„ make evident and known, as far as we ca the, . 
; 2 2 


|| © thecommunity ef Chriſtians (whatlveyer be his 
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' gzphew. The greater is the neceſſity of this 
lea, themoregltdem t that I have moved 
ir, though me thinks I wy ſelf might well ſee ic is 
Not fit to make the Scripture: Judg of Controver- 
ies, becauſe we ant experience, that after ſo 
many diſputations, and ſo many Books written 
on either fide, there is nothing reſolved, nor are 
we the nearer an end, and therefore tis evident 


that Scriprure alone will never decide and de- 


termine our quarrels and diſputes. | 
-..: Uncles Well, Coſim, ſince you will have it ſo, 
dur firſt queſtion ſhall be L 2355 (t 


6.2. Whethtr Tratlition for Scripture be of as 
great force as it is for Points of Do- 


Grime? 


Nd firſt 1 pra you tell me, do you think 
that.the 8 nk 3 the 


Atte preach Chriſt Jeſu, carried with 


them all the books of the 014 and new * mts 
es of the 
People whom they preached unto, or elſe cauſec 
them to be tranſlated by the firſt Chriſtians © 
Nephew. I never thought of this queſtion be- 
Fore, bur I ſee well enough that they could not 
carry all with them, for ſome parts certainly were 
not made when they went to preach, nay, I am 
not aſſured whether any part of the 0 Tefa- 
ment was made before their diſperſiop from Feru- 
Mie, ſo mr wal 24 tay aye ly ola 
eſlament with them, if they t t it fitting, 
— for the new, they could ay 4 I be not = 
aken. ; | | 
 Uncles It is very true. I will tell you there- 
fore, Coſin, how the Authority 
r that is, of tbe Hom the New 


— 


nem Teſtament , came into the Teſlament was 


Church. An Apoſtle or Diſciple,, propagated. 
writing a — 2 Epiſtle, com- 1 ee 


municated it to that Church or Countrey where - 
in be preached, or to which he writ it x. hor 
Churc 


\ 
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: : * © | 
church communicated it to their neighbours. as 
— * 5 


the work of ſuch an Apoſtle, fo by littl 


ir grew from one Countrey to another untill it 
was ſpread overt the whole Chriſtian world · So | 


— — 5 not — r 
compleat, (chat is, alt the Books of i 4 
r —— peta 
| of ſeveral parts thereof; being not ab 
to aver, as not aſſured (by reaſon of ſome acct- 
dent) that ſuch books were truly the Works of 
e which notwithſtand- 
ing, bercer intelligence bei 

gerwards received for Scripture. 
And here you may note by og hy the Can 
way, that the Roman Church is of Scripture 
that Church to | which in reaſon * chiefly to be had 
we ought to give moſt credit from ROME. 
roucking the Canon of the Scri- 


prune. For Rome being at charcime (chat in at 
peu 


aſt for the firſt three hundred years) e 
Chriſtian world; or rather to all the chriſciahs 
diſperſed in divers parts of the world, as London 
is to England 5-and that we ſee the colleQion of 
things tftimable, diſperſed in ſeveral Provinces of 
our Kingdom, is ſooner and better made in Len- 


* 


dom than in any other part of our Countrey, it 


muſt needs follow, that the collection of the holy 
Scripture, or new Teftament, was more exactly fai- 
fable at Rome than at any other place. But᷑ this 
by the way. For my aim is to make you Judg, 
whether any one ſubſtantial | 
peint, which the Apoſtles with The' flate of ihe 
Common conſent preach'd through 4. eſtion. 
the whole world, compared to any a 
one book of the new Teſtament which ſoever you 
Think firſt or beſt received, whether, I ſay, of 
theſe two have deſcended unto us wi ch more cer- 
tainty, the one to be the Apoſttes doctrine, the 
other to be ſuch an Apoſtles book ⁊ N 
Nephew. I ſhould diſtinguiſh your queſtion, 
for either it may be compared to that particular 


Province or Church where the Apoſtle himſelf 


Aelivered it both in word and writing, ar to the 
| whole 


ng gocten might be af- 
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whole Church. And I confeſs that in reſpect of 
the whole Church, that Point of Doctrine, which 
is every where preached, muſt needs have more 
are equal delivered 

by the ſame Apoſtle to the ſame" Church, I ſhould 
think the Work fhould have more authority than 
the Word. For tis an eaſie matter to letlip's 
word ſometimes; whereas witing requireth à 


more ſettled conſideration. | 


{- Uncle. If the queſtion be but of a particular 


Church or Province, I doubt it will not be ſuffici- 


ent to give us 4 firm authority for eicher one or 


the other, unleſs. we add more cireuimſtances than 
we have declared. And the reaſon is, becauſe one 


K 


re 


Province may have had Religion ſo ruinated in it 
” the incurſion of infidels, that recoverifig them- 
, ſelves after a long time, they may as well miſtake 
one Book for another, as one Boctrine for ano- 


ther, and ſo this Point is not much to our pur- 


| poſe, Although even in this cafe the Doctrine 


taught by word of mouth bath theſe advantages. 


That it is deliver ed to many, the book to fewy or 
in ſome one place. Ihe DoArine* heard and Un- 
derſtood by many, the book onely to flick as ca 


& 
m 


3 reade, nor to ali them neither, bur to ſuch as are 


+ carefull. The book belongs not much to the pra- 
ice of the multitude, the Doctrine governs their 
Whole lives. The book brought oftentimes by 
ſome one man, as ſome meſſenger, if it bean Epi- 


ſtle, orotherwiſe ſent from ſome other place, or 
from ſome one perſon, as from Tits or Timotheus, 
to whom it was firſt written, and upon wWhoſt au- 


thority only the whole verity muſt originally rely. 


But to return to our caſe. Do you not ſee that 


man at the firſt, upon whom ſhe buildeth her belięf 
that this is ſuch an Apoſtles work, that is, Scri- 
- pture'? But for any material point of Docteine, 
ſhe reliech upon the univerſal knowledg of them, 


the whole Church truſteth ſome one particular 
ö 


ho heard it preached in divers parts of the 
world. So that, as I do not intend to ſay, the one 
/ is certain, the other not, (for a particular Churches 


F 


authority may be certain in ſome circumſtances) 
. 1 vet 
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ok prove gr 
In particul cl 
dare the ame compay 


and of the univerſa 


being Scripture, and of th | 7 
— bolick and Apoſtolick. And for the in- 


People, no doubt (I ſay) but that both the aſſi- 
ſtance of the Holy Ghoſt, and the care of man 
tendeth more principglly to the delivery of this 

Doctrine than to ot 
chance, in which onely there might be a ſlip, as 
you imagine. Wherefore ſithence Tradition con- 
raineth not all the words the Apoſtles ſpoke, 
but meerly what belongs to Chriſtian Doctrine, 
(which was principally delivered, and the chief 
Errand of the Apoſtles) and that in tbe Scripture 
many things are written upon occafion, and as it 
were by the by, no doubt. but in borh theſe re- 
ſpeQs, to wit, of the aſſiſtance of the Holy Ghoſt, 
and of the care of man, the certainty will be 
| greater 


er things that came in by 


| | . 
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greater of the Doctrine delivered by word of 
mouth, than of the hoſy Writ. Beides the flips 
ou ſpeak of, are when things are onely once de- 
ivered, or ſpoken without great premedirstion, 
whereas this Docttine was a thing perpetually 
beaten on, ſo as there can be no feat of ſuch flip - 
ping. For the ol Teſtament as I 
confeſs, *tis poſſible that the How the old 
Apoſtles might have delivered it Teſta ment cum 
in all Countries where they 10 Chriftians 
preached ; ſo Hkewiſe I think *ris bands. 
evident that they never did it, 
being that the Church bath no fuch memory. And 
that the Canon hath been doubted of by ſome, 
and the Few;ſþ Canon alleadged, herebf there 
had been no uſe not need, if the Apoftles had 
left to all Churches thie Book it ſelf. Tt is likely 
therefore that the old Teſtament was brougbt in by 
the firſt Chriſtians of the Cireumciſion, who ac- 
cepted of thofe Books, which they ſaw the Apo- 
ſtles honour and make uſe of, and from ttiem it 
came to the Gentil Chriftians, and ſo by little and 
lietle was accepted of by all che Chriſtiun Church 
with the ſame veneration that the Apoſtles and 
Fewnſh Chriſtiaus gave unto it. But howſdever 
mall we not think at laſt, 


5. 3. That Tradition for Scripture is more 
univerſal than Traulition for De» 
cFtrine ? 

hers. Urely, Uncle, for my F carinot 

85 Ot but that the re hath a 

| more univerſal Tradition than any 

Point of Chriſtian Doctrine, or at leaſt than any 

of thoſe which are diſputed betwixt us and the 

Proteſtants, ſeeing that all Chriſtians do agree in 

the acceptation of the Seriptur e, and fat fewer in 

divers points of Doctrine. For ſuch Churches, as 
ate in communion with the Church of Rome, are 
no ſuch extraordinary part of Chriſtendom, if 
they were compared to all the reſt. 
H 2 nelle. 
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Uncle. For the extent of the Churches I can- 
not certainly tell you the truth, becauſe I fear 
many are called Chriſtians who have little either 


M their belief or lives to verifie that name. But 
you know in witneſſes the quality is to be reſpeQ- 


ed as well, and more than the quantity. So that 
ſuch Countries, in which Chriſtianity is vigorous, 
is to be preferred before a greater extent of fuch 
as are where little remains more than the name: 


But to come nearer to your difficulty, ſuppoſe. 


that in a ſuit in law, one ſide had ſeven lawfull 
witneſſes, the other had as many, and twenty 
Knights of the Poſt, known perjured Knaves, or 


unlawfull witneſſes more, Would you caſt the 


other ſide for this wicked Rabble ? 

Nephew. No truly, for ſeeing the Law doth in- 
validate their teſtimony, I ſhould wrong the party 
to make any account of them, and therefore I 
ſhould judg the Parties equal. ä 

Uncle, Why then you ſee that who will chal- 
lenge a more univerſal Tradition for Scripture than 
for Doctrine, [muſt firſt be certain that there is no 
lawfull exception againſt - thoſe Chriſlians whom 
he calleth to witneſs, to wit, againſt the Arrians 
Neſtorians, Eutychians, and the like. Now the Ca- 
tholick Church accounteth theſe men wicked in 
the higheft degree, that is, guilty of Hereſie and 
Schiſme: and therefore the party which eſteemeth 
of their witneſs, muſt, by taking of them for ho- 
neſt men, bear himſelf Or their fellow, and ac- 
count the Roman Church wicked, and not fit for 
teſtimony, from whom nevertheleſs he hath re- 
ceived whatſoever he hath of Chriſt. Beſides the 
witnefs and teſtimony which theſe men give, is 
onely that they received. Scripture from that 
Church which excluded them from communion at 


their beginnings, and ever cofitinued in oppoſiti- 


on again them, to wit, the Catholick. Where- 
fore it is evident that their teſtimony addeth no- 
thing to the teſtimony of the Catholick Church, 
but onely declareth what ſhe teſtifieth, nor conſe- 
quently maketh any Tradition more univerſal. 
Let us therefore now ſee whether 
ö G. 4. The 
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8.4. The Text of Scripture can have remain 
ca incorrupted or no ? = 


r hitherto, we have onely compared the au- 
thority of Seripture in it ſelf to Tradition, 
now we will come a little cloſer; and oom- 
pare ĩt as we have it; to the ſame Doctrine deli- 
vered unto us by Tradition. I'mean that hicherto 
we have ſpoken, as if we had thofe very Books 
which the canonical Writers made with their o/ 


4 
bk \ 


hands, and; of what authority-chey would bez: 


But now: we will conſider that ſince we havebut 
Copies of them, of what authority theſe Copies 
ought to be. Can you reſolve this queſtion? 

bew. I doubt not, Sir, but for that end 


which we ſeek, that is, to makea:Judg of Con 


troverſies, every word, every letter, and every 
tittle muſt be admitted of abſolute and uncon 
trolable certainty . And ſo, I hear, the vulgar Edi - 
tion in Latine is commanded: to be held amongſt 
us. For I eaſily ſee, that if any one ſentence may 
be quarrelled, every one will incur the ſame ba- 
zard, all being equally delivered and equally war- 


. ranted with reaſon and authority. 


Uncle. You ſayvery well, for where there is. 
no leſs thamthe ſouls i of the whole: world at the 
ſtake, I ſee not what ad vantage can give ſufficient; 


. ſecurity, if:there remain any notable uncertainty. 
Our Saviour ſaith, YYhat can all the world avail any; 


man if be loſi bir ſaul? So that where the queſtion 
is ſoul or no ſoul; ſalvation. or damnation, no- 
thing leſs than certainty can ſerve to proceed up- 
on. And therefore no doubt but if the Apoſtles 


had intended to leave the holy Writ for the de- 


cider of Controvetſfes in Religion, they would 
alſo have provided that infallible. Copies ſnould 
have been kept and come down to the Church to 
the end of the world. For: ſuch: care we ſee that 
private men have of conſerving: their bargains- 


' and covenants: by making their Indentares un- 


counterfeitable, and en rolling them in publick of. 
fites, here they 3 uncorrupted: = 
4 * 
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like care hath Common-wealths to conſerve their 
Records, ſpecially their Laws, keeping the very 
Originals and authentical Copies with very great 
care, But what need we look into the Examples of 
men, ſeeing Almighty God in his own perſon hath 
given us4 patern, commanding the Deateronomy 
to be kept in the Ark, which he would have to be 
the authentical Copy to judg betwixt him and his 
people; and this with the greateſt veneration 
that could be imagined, or that ever was given to 
any thinge But this was impoſlible for the Apo- 


ſtles to do (otherwiſe ſurely they would have 


done it, if they had intended that Chriſis written 
Law ſhould have been our Judg) by reaſon of the 
multitude of Nations and Languages which hin- 
dened that not any one Book could be conſerved 
with ſuch ſecurity and incorruptibility as would 
be requilite in that caſe, both becauſe of the Lan- 
guage, and of the mutability of the world, ever 
ſubjzeCt to a thouſand accidents, whereby ſuch 
Books might fall into the hands of thoſe, who 
would not onely neglect them, but either wilfully 
corrupt, or ſeek uttely to deſtroy that which was 
to bethe Ruleand Patern of Chriftian faith. And 
for that which you ſay is commanded us, you con- 
ceive amiſs, For no. wiſe man 
thinketh that the Vulgar Edition How the Vulpar 
is ſo well corrected that much Edition 4 to be 
may not be amended, but tis that received. 
the Church hath ſecured us that 755 
there is nothing _ Chriſtian faith or behavi- 
our contained in thoſe Books, which have ſo long 
paſſed for Scripture, and are ſo indeed for the ſub- 
ſtance of theBooks,and therefore hath command- 
ed us not to refuſe this Text in any controverſie 
or diſputation. And this we, and we one ly, can 


do, for the Churches ſecurity riſeth out of this, 
that ſne hath another more forcible ground of her 


faith, to wit, Tradition, by which being aſſured, 
what the truth is, ſhe can confidently pronounce 
that in'this Book there is nothing ;contrary or 
prejudicial thereunto, which no profeſſion that. 
relieth onely upan Scripture can do, becauſe = 
mu 
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muſt firſt be aſſured of the Text, before they can 
3 dg of the Doctrine; wherefore if the Text it 
ſel need a judg, and that ir is queſtionable he- 
ther this be the true Text or no, they muſt needs 
be at their wits end, according to the Principles 


of Reaſon. Let us therefore ſee what ambiguity 


bands. There be three ways chief 


ly whereby the Text may have Three waz. 
been corrupred. The firſt on ſet have corrapti- 


or queſtion falleth upon the Text it ſelf by the 
ſucceſſion of ſo many ages, in which it muſt needs 
have been in ſome ſort conſerved to come to our 


of 


purpoſe, as the Fathers aceuſe ons come in to 


the Hereticks of their times to the Text. 


bave done, and the Fews alſo are 
ſuſpected of the ſame. And this kinde, though it 


18 


extendeth it ſelf but to few corruptions, yet they 


come to be inevitable, when amongſt ſo many. Co- 
pies none carr diſcern which have been ſo abuſed, 


which not s and as it is but in few points or pla- 


_ ces, ſoitis in ſuch as be important and material 
ones; The ſecond fort of corruptions may have 


come by the negligence of ſervants, which copied 


the Bible, ſome being mercenary people that made 
. Copies to ſell, others witleſs people, who greedy 
— delirous to have the Bible out of vanity, hy- 


pocriſie, or the like, cared not for more than to 


lay they had it, and a great part of theſe 


| Copiſt s 
may have erred in writing the Bible by the very 
defect of nature, which permitteth not an abſo- 


luxe exactneſs in any thing, and cauſetha man in 


his wearineſs, nay, and in his too much warineſs 
alſo, to make eſcapes unwittingly, Which be the 


more dangerous by how much the Copies ſeem 


more exact, whereby ſometimes they bear down 


true Copies. The third way of corruption may 


have been by half. witted men, who will now and 
then undertake to correct Copies by aim and un- 
derſtanding, who for having lighted right in ſome 
one place, will venter confidently to ſpoil ten. 


And of theſe men, tis like before Printing began, 
and Copies were not ſo frequent, and {ot cor- 


, ruption went not far, tis like, 1 (ay, there hath 
H 4 been 


Jume three hundred thirty ſix words, and farther - | 
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been divers who when they met with a place they. 
coulcbnot''imake-ſenſe-of,; and law that alittle; 
change would make it ſenſe, ſuch raſh men would 
cally: venter to make ſuch. a ſmall (as they 
thought) mutation, not knowing peradventure 
how to come to a. better Copy than their on. 
The Hebrew and Greek Jeſtament have been very 
ſubʒect to the firſt ſort of theſe corruptions, the 
fonmer being deliver ed unto us by the profeſled 
Enemies of Christ, who, as it is reported, in the 
greateſt heat of their hatred to Chriſtianity, ſate 
at; Tiberia: to determine all the vowels ot the old 
Scriptures. the which every Hebrician-knoweth 
what power it gave them to change the whole 
Text, and this to men publickly accuſed of for- 
gery im that kinde. The Greek, as long. as the 
condemned Hereticks held ſo great power in thoſe, 
parts; ad: is pttblickly known they did for ſome 
ages, wavin little leis jeopardy, they being alſo 
taxed with the like impiety. But the other two 
ways and means of corruptions are common to 
all, and indeed unavoidable in ſo great a multi- 
tude of Copies: as were in all the three Lag» 
guages, at leaſt of Greek and Latine. And now, 
„can yon tell me what hazard this muſt: 
needs. breed in the Text it (elf ? that is, 
1417 


F. 5. What uncertainty the Errours of Writers 


aud Copi ft hath. bred in Scripture ?* 1 


Nephem . . Ay mary „ that poſeth my under- 


ſo many Copies to have been made, 
and then eſtimate what Errours may have eſcaped . 


ſtauding, for if I ſhould calculate 


E. 
Dy 


in every: Copy, the number; peradvencure would 
exceed the worde of the- Bible. For let us take 2 
book of two thouſand Columes, and let uslike- 


wiſe, (which is very likely) that as many Copies: 
were made in ſome age of an hundred years, and 


let us then put fifty ſix lines to a Colume, and iix 
words to a ſine, and ſo there will be in ont Co- 


may we not well ſuppoſc' that there was as many 
| faults 
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faults eſcaped in every Copy *(one with another) 
as there be words in a Colume; which being ſup- 
poſed, you will finde that the number of all the 
Errours eſcaped in all the Copies, which have been 
made ſince the Apoſtles time,will amount to fifreen 
of ſixteen times as many as there be words in the 
Bible. Wherefore by this account it would be 
fifreen or ſixteen to one of any particular place 
that it were not the true Text. Which me thinks 
cannot be true. | 

. Uncle» I do not think that you have taken 
your proportion too high, for if you look into 
the moſt part, even of printed Books of ſuch a 
great Volume as the Bible is, review them well 
and you will finde a whole Colume of Errata in 
every one, and you know printing is done with 
more eaſe and lets toil to the brain, and hath or- 
dinarily two or three corrections before is be 
drawn „ which helps written Copies have not. 


But yet I muſt tell you that you miſled it in one 


thing, you marked not that the Errours of ſo ma- 
ny. Copies may have been the ſame in divers of 
them, otherwiſe truly your calculation would 
prove that we might look for Scripture in Scri- 


pture and not finde it, and the like with ſome 


proportion in all Books, I ſay, with ſome propor- 
tion z for to think altogether the like of Cicero, 
Demoſi henes, and others, is not reaſonable, be- 
cauſe there were few Copies made ot them, as 
onely-for ſome curious and learned men, whereas. 
the Bible concerned every man ſo nearly, that few 


would be without it that could underſtand Latine. 


And yet I doubt not but you remember well e- 
nough ſince you were a ſtudent, what variety of 
Texts and pretenſions of corruptions you found 
amongſt the Criticks and Commentaries even of 
thoſe profane Authours. And to your calculation 


es þ I willadd another. Suppoſe there were as many 


d 


written Copies extant as the number of your Co- 


* | lumes, and as much variety in thoſe which have 


- = 
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ts 


not been examined; as in ihoſe which have been 
looked into. And farther that Siu Quintus for 
the ſett ing out of his Bible cauſed onely an hun- 

Hs dred 
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dred to be examined; and. that in his Bible the 
correQions amount (as it is known they do) to 
the number of two thoufand, do you not ſee that 
the compuration made of the various LeQions of 
thoſe Copies would make twenty for every Co- 
lume? And truly we cannot imagine there hath 
been ſo few either Latine or Greek Copies ; and 
whereas in this computation we onely eſteem 
them to have been but two thouſand, Suppoſe, as 
it is very like, that there hath been at leaſt an 
hundred thouſand in either Language in ſo man 

ages, and in ſo great an extent of 1 Readers. An 

thoſe which are not extant ( whereof none in 
particular can be reiected) make the caſe more 


ambiguous, becanſe they give men power out of 


ſuch or ſuch-a probability to conjecture a truth, 
and out of conjectural proof to believe it. For 
as we all confeſs tbat whatſoever is crtainly 
known to be Scriprure, is not to be touched, ſo 
we know Hkewiſe that whatfoever — be doubt. 
ed of; whether it be Scripture or no, obligeth to no 
ſuch refpe&. Wherefore if Reaſoim conclude and 


rell us, that in all likeHhood there hath been varie + 


kGrones in every particular Colume, though per- 
two or tlixee onely are extant, the reft pro- 
bably known to have been, yer ſo as that there is 
no certain fign of which or where they were. 
And now there cometh one to preſs a place in 
this-or that Colume, which his opponent thinketh . 
to be conerary to other places, may he norithert 
Juſtly ſay, Sir, I miſtruſt this place to be corrupt- 
ed? Or can his adverſary in prudence urge it on 
as an aſſured Text? Or can he preſs and/aver'for 
certain that this is none of the ſeventeen un- 


known variæ ledjones ? Certes he cannot, abſtract- 


ing from all warrant and command of the Church, 
and ftanding to pure and preciſe Reaſon. S01 
that all Controverſies would be ended, where 
nothing but Scripture is admitted as Judg, wick 2 
Non liquet. | 

Ne bew. I expected you ſhould have ſhewed 
me: how hard ĩt is to agree about the true ſenſe of 
tlie words of the Scripture, but as I now per- 
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ceive there is as much difficulty to know whether 
we have the true and right Text or no, which if 
it were well conceived and underſtood by our de- 
vont and pure Citizens Wives of London, who 
turn and view the Text 10 curiouſly when the 
Preacher citeth it, I believe jt would much cool 
the zeal of their ſpirit, if ſuch a qualm ſhould 
come over their ſtomacks as to think, theſe words 
peradventure are not the boly 1 But to 
this, U „ may you not add the variety of 
Tranſlations ? I pray tell me, | 


6.6. what uncertainty the multiplicity of 
Tranſlations have bred in Scripture ? 


Uncle O doubt, Colin, but great uncertainty 
Ni: ſprung from the variety of Tranſla- 
wh tions, whereof we may firſt ſuppoſe, 
that there is no canſtat of any in- | 
fallibility in the Tranſlatours, Vybat of the 
no not of the 5 ints them- Septuaginta 
ſelves, which the Proteſtants Tranſtation. 


will 1 I know there is 


a ſtory, how that che Septauginta being ſeparated 
one 2a another, their Mrauſlation light to be 
the ſame word for word. Which if it were cer- 
tain, I ſhould eſteem their Tranſlation of as great 
authority as the original Text it ſelf. But we ſee 
that even in the Apoſtles time ſome ſoughr to 

their interpretation, as Theodotion and 
Aquila, whoſe Tranſlations were nevertheleſs ac- 
cepted of by the Church, and conſerved and 
eſtcemed. Wherefore there is no likelihood that 
the Apoſtles and the Church of their times held 


the Septuagints Tranſlation to be ſpecially from 


the holy Ghoſt. Nor doth it im that the Apo- 
ſtles ſometimes uſed, in their - ſpeeches. or writings 
this Tranſlation, for they muſt needs uſe it or 
none when they wrote to thoſe. whoſe Lan- 
guage was Greek, and therefore would have 
thought them to have miſtaken the Text, if they 
had cited the Scriptures words according to the 
Webrew, when the Hebrew was different from the 


Greeks 


„ 


A 
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Greek. Nor can we certainly tell that itiwas 


always the Apoſtle that uſed it, and not the Hi. 
ſtorian, who writing in Greet, and to the Greci- 
ans, cited the Greek words, what words ſoever the 
Apoſtle had uſed, being both to the ſame effect. 
The next point which we may conſider in this va- 
riety of Tranſlations is, that ne- 

ver any began a new verſion in Y7hy divers 
the ſame Language, but for ſome Tranſlations in 
miſlike in the former. For if he the ſame Tongue 
thought a new Tranſlation to be 
neceſſary, he muſt needs conceivethat the former 
Tranſlatour had in many and important points 


miſſed and altered the minde of the Authour. 


Whereby every wiſe man will ſee that a Book of 
importance is never left off to be tranſlated, untill 
there be ſome inhibition to the contrary. And 
hence we may conclude that itis impoſſible for a 


Tranſlatour to be ſo exact, as that his words ſhall . 


be taken for the words of the Authour. Nay con- 
trariwiſe; it is the law of a good Tranſlatour not 


to yield word for word with the very Original, 


but to expreſs the ſenſe thereof in the beſt man- 
ner he can. For ſince no two Languages jump 
equally in their expreſſions, it is impoſſible that 


every word of the one ſhould have a fall expreſ- - 


ſion of every word of the other, much leſs that 
their Phraſes ſnould be the ſame, ſo that perforce 
the re muſt needs be a great difference in particu- 
lars, although the ſubſtance of the ſenſe and 
meaning be the ſame.' And who thould confer 


any one Chapter of two. Tranſlations inthe ſame }. 


Language, and ſee whether anyone ſentence do 
ſo exactly agree, as that ſcanning rigorouſly the 


variety of their words, there may not be ſome 


different ſenſe gathered out of them, And he will 
not deny but tis impoſſile to put fully and be- 
yond all/quarrel the fame ſenſe in divers words. 


And truly I think that every one will admit at 


leaſt as much difference and va: iety betwixt the 
Original and the Tranſlation, as betwixt Tranfla- 
tion and Tranflation, theſe agreeing in the ſame 
Tongue, thoſe not, and yet having all the other 
; Reaſons 
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Reaſons of diſagreeing. And do you not think 
Coſin, that if one ſhould rake cwenvry'of-rhe beſt 
Scholars in a School, and give them an Authour to 
tranſlate eicher put of Latine into Engliſh, or out 
2 iutd Lenne; that their Tranſlations 
would fo differ in many Sentences, us chat divers 
ſenſes may be eaſily gathered our of them. And 


 gudgth hat hen wits are ſet contentĩ- 
| ney page) erin poſlible variety, whactrurb 


<m de convinced where any two may difagree, 


Nee Another 
cunſide table elt eumſtance is, that amongſt all au- 


. cient tanſlations none can be reiected, becauſe 


It may ever be * petri the veaſbm of this 
vurity may proceed from a various Copy, out of 
which were tratiſlated, and by reaſon we 


| © cannotdiſapprove the Copy, as wé faid before, 


we cannot therefore likewiſe neither juſtly nor 
certainly refuſe the. Tranſhticn, having nothing 
to grund ur itfuſall bur ooh jtctur es and likeli- 
hoods, which be-vetyiniperbett And if wocome 
to calculate, We may very well ſuppoſe chat there 
are now ſome twenty Tranſlations made into ſe- 
veral Languages. I might put more, for there 


bath been perud venture two thundeed Late 


Tranſlations, oonũdering the głeatneſt of che Ro- 
nun Empire for ſo many Ages, and the eſtoem of 
| „making every man delircus'to have an 
ent Text, none beisgut yrt ever acknowledged 
for ſuch,” norianyProbidicion of trauſlatingScri- 
Pturs.* Which variety df: Latine Pranſlarions the 
Proteſtants themſelves acknowiedg; and ſaywvery 
well, that they periſhed after S. Hierems corretti- 


on and amendment of the:Bib/e, whoſe complaints 
of the variety of Texts all the world knows, and 
indeed the ifintificy and diſcemmedity - of: ſuch 


muldiphicity: cauſed” them all' ro be beglected, 
though ſorfie think our! v)Mgara-e4fr50 to have ever 


4 bee confervet..  Howfovever We may'go on with 


our ſuppoſmion, aud add, that” of thoſe twenty 


Tranflations now extant, every one is equal to 


any other. Let then a ſentence be propoſed, whoſe 
nature and definition is to decide a controver _— 
2 1 ur 
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but with this condition, which ordinarily happen- 
eth in ſuch a caſe, to ut, that it dependeth on 
tbe prapriety of ſome word, or on the e of 
ſome manner of ſpeaking, Is: it poſſible that any 
reaſonable man ſhould think that all theſe Tranſla- 


tions will agree in ſu ib a, thing? Three or four 


peradvevtiture may, but for twenty tis abſolutely 
x iblez and if any one of theſe Tranflations 
be ſubſtantially different, all the reſt cannot with 
certaivty or evidence bear it down, fithence this 
might be our.of a different cupy; with which per- 
haps agreed 
hall return fa our former non liquet . And hence 
follow eth, that although - a Tranſlation in the 
whole bulk be morally the ſame Book with the 
Original, yet metaphyſically and rigorouſly there 
is great diverſity, and at leaſt ſuch, as in our caſe 
maketh all Tranſlations of the Scripture unfit to 
decide Controverſies by them. 

Nephew, Tour diſconrſe. will not onely make 
— what I 1 e re- 
ported 8. 4uge/tine (ould ſay, Epiſt. Aan. 
that be would not believe Scripture, fads cap. 5⸗ 
unleſs the Churches authority moved 
bim thereunto. But I fear it tendeth to the too 
great weakning of the Scripture, which bath been 
ſo happily planted in the Church, and got this ſu- 
pereminent authority which ĩt hath, to ſome good 
effect, without doubt, though not for the deciſion 
of Controverſies, and therefore you will prove 
too much, and in ſecking to deftroy one Exxour, 
you will be in danger to fall into another. This 1 
am ſure of, that if you ſhould preach this Do- 


- Grine at S. Anibolins, the people would ſtone you 
with their braſen cornered Bible, though perad- 


venture if ihey laid all their heads rogerher, they 
could not give you a ſufficient anſwer. But thus 
much I learn, now when I reflect upon them, that 
they baye no reaſon to object againſt us our truſt- 
ing of our Church and Paſtours for the ſrenſe and 
exolication of the Scripture, whereas themſelves 
muſt needs rely upon a dozen or twenty Parſons 
or Miniſters {if there were ſo many ere in 

| their 


more than we have, ſo that ſtill we 
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their 2 for the very Text it ſelf, whoſe 
skils or wills might be defective according to their 


own maxime, ſo tnt we rely upon; the whole 


church, they, poor people, upon what they nei- 
ther think certain, nor infallible, noriprovable, 
but as far as th — | 87 | 

Uncle. I will finde a time to ſatisſie your fears 
of my diminiſn ing the Scriptures authority, and 
will ſhew you how all I have ſaid doth nothing 
prejudice the lawfull and intended uſe of the 
Scripture, and if I ſhould chance to forget, I pray 

ou put me in minde before we part. For the pre- 
{ent I will propoſe you another difficulty, which 
is, N 


6.7. Whether the very rehearſing and citing 
F ano bers words do not breed varie- 
ty and uncertainß ? 


A Nqàè let us ſuppoſe the Writer himſelf pla 
the Tranſlatour, as for Example, that odr 
Saviour himſelf having ſpoken in Hebrew or 

Syriak, the holy Writer is to expreſs his words in 
Greek or Latine. And farther that this which we 


have ſaid of Tranſlations, be (as truly it is) 


grounded in the very nature of divers Languages, 
and therefore unavoidable by 89 y art or indu 4 
will it not clearly follow that even in the Origi- 
nal Copy, written by the Rvangeliſts own hand, 
there is act in tigour the true and ſelf. ſignificant 
words of our Saviour, but rather à Comment or 
Paraphraſe explicating and delivefing the ſenſe 
thereof. Nay, let him have written in the ſame 
Language, and let him have ſet down every word 
and ſyllable, yet men converſant in noting the 
changes of meanjngs in words, will tell you, that 
divers accents in the pronunciation of them, the 
turning of. the ſpeakers head or body this way or 
that way, the alluſion to ſome perſon; or to igme 
precedent diſcourſe, or the like, way io (bange 
the ſenſegf the words, that they will ſeem quite 
difterent In writing from oo they were in peng, 

2 8. 
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ing: $0 that you ſec bow like negligent men we 


commonly uſe to preſs words, as the proper and 


identical words of our Savinar, finding re- 


giſtred in the hoy Writ, which inrigour and ex- 


aGty- ſpeaking are but in ſome ſort an imperfect 


and equivocal Paraphraſe or Expreſſion of Chriſts 
own true/ words, the weakneſs. of mans ſpeech 
and expreſſion bearing no greater exactneſs. And 
ſurely all. experiznced -.men ,, but eſpecially 


diſputative Scholars (who finde means dayly to 


explicate the plaineſt words of an Authour ta a 


quite different ſenſe) will tell you, that to ſeek toy , 


convince an eat truth aut of bare and dead) 
words, is to put your ſelf into a darkſom andi 


wilde labyrinth ; and to rely upon them, is to fix - 
the Camelions colours in the current of the winde 


or water. Wherefore, Colin, having (I think) ſuf- 
ficienrly told you my minde conc eriing the Text 
it ſelf, let us go farther and look into 


NB. Phe unvert ainty of Equi vonation, Which 
e "necefity is ncidint in all wittiggs, 


Nd to proceeti more! clearly, we will ſup- 
A poſe forthe greſent; that there is but one 

authentical Copy of the Seripture written 
in ſome one Eangnage, and hereby abſtrac from all 
varieties of Tezes by Tranffetions, er Errours, or 
any ſuch accident, and 'meerly conſider what of 
neceſlity follows out of this,” thit/the Scripture ts 
a Book written ir words of men, und berker, 
this ſuppoſed there can be any deciſive and decyes 
tory ſenſe evidently and t ertainly gathered out of 
it. Tell me then, Coſin, do you think tis an caſte 
dren to decide Controveriies by words? or why 
not? ee Aya > dk; e 
: Nephew”: T'know words are but ſignsof what 
1s ine wan dee "fer #nd ord W 97 
5 8 nc by. che win of yr bet ares 
ran, Inc thete fat that ders worn. 
men fiptttyivgthetr mindes by di: 
vers ine, come to make divers Languages. And 1 
know Hkewiſe that thovgh it be an ordinary ay 
among 
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.amongſ us to hang up a buſh to ſignifie thereby 
her da bene eres wine 40 be id, yet per. 
adventure in ahorher” counttey 5757 ng eſfe miy 
figoifie the ſelling of wine, and 2 buſh ſome other 
ing. So may it e that the Tame word in 
one Language may fignifie one thing, and in ano - 
ther ſomething elſe. And becauſe I likewiſe fee 
that it may fo fall out that theſe two Nations 
joyniin one, ot have much commerce together, by 
e and cuſtome this word may come to have two 
Uebe even in the fame Language, and ſo 
will breed 2 difficulty it whether. of the two ſens 
ſex it is to be taken; which 1 Coriceive is called 
Equivocation. And fitheace there 
is no other ground for either of The origine of 
theſe lignifications but man's Eguivocation.. 
vill, which cannot- be eaſily de- 
monſtrated,” 1 know. not well how the truth can 
„ ET LES 
Uncle. You ſiy very well, for the ſignification' 
of words muſt needs depend of mans will, and 
of the cuſtome and uſe of them, two very muta- 
ble things, Wherefore ſeparating theſe two, and 
taking words in themſelves, you. ſhall finde that 
man's will doth put divers fignifications upon the 
fame word, either by Fhance, or dn ſet purpoſe 3. 
by chance, as you declared but now, which indeed 
doth not reach to many, words, but i caſual asthe 
cauſe of it is; on ſet purpoſe, and chat either fot 
want of words, or by defire of elegance and va- 
riety in-our delivery, and chis belongeth to almoſt 
all the, words we have, for there is ſcarcely any 
word (if you note it) but may be ſo uſed, and if 
it be ſo taken, it is ſo one time or other. This 
multiplicity of variouſly taking Words in Logick 
is (aid, by .whe maketh the leaſt, to ve eight fold, 
for ſome make no end af Eultip the ſores of 
it. And under the name of Fquiyocs ion or Ana- 
logy it much confoundeth all ſcholaſtical learning. 
Now for the cuſtome. and uſe of wards there be 
many things to be reſpected, ab the variety of 
times, and qualities of perſons, for in one time a 


word may lignifie one bir and in another 2 


3 . quite 
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aice different thing. $6. uns Le that thoſe w 
ans a Wed pee 
id ages... And ly e whe knows not bow great” 
difference there is betwixt the uſe of words it! the 
Cones or Univerſity, or great Cities, and the uſe 
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ground. eg Lpray, Colin, in ſuch an ancl- 
he Scriptures, h 
pid may grow from all theſe Prin e Or ra- 


Mhy not? if there be Books enough, 


Language: may be found in then Hom a Lan- 
; "all their ſenſes, and then 1 "guage py con- 
— the Latigusge cannot pe- ferbedt. 


Vnele. Yaur anſwer it partly true, but not 
fufficient, for you were to conſider whether fo 
many Books of one Language may heve been con- 
ſerved? for if the Countrey be little, few. Rooks 
nee che Language," but if the Lan- 


tzuage be diſp : through many Countreys, it 
Aide its proper words and geren for 
iS So that Books being writ 
the ſubiecks, and not for the Language, (as Pi io. 
narie: and Phraſe-books are) it muſt needs follow, 
that onely ſo much of the Languague will be con- 
ſerved as is neceſſary for the underſtanding of 
thoſe Books, which of themſelves are ſo good, 25 

that 


ng written for 
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that ths Hope till deſirato ha ve them, and con- 
Wherefore neither al that 


Ai 
written, non, (if we judg by thefe of: aur 
ay-nonble pars will be: conſerved,; nor perth 
whole Language contained in all the Books that 
are written. And if part ot the Language be loſt, 
part conſerved, of neceſlity the confenved part, 
muſt be ĩmperfect by ibo miſtake of ſuch ords ag 
rey Bund and where they are found, anely; 
gheſt ar by the reſt which are to make ſents with 
them. And allechis equivocal: ambiguity is purely 
in the bare words, not yet placed in: conſtru- 
phbew. I think ſo, Uncle, for a I ſee 

an. 1 Cafes, Numbers; Moods, Tenſes, and 
Perſons in every Language, yet I hopes they do 
rathey take away Equivocation than make it. 

-Vnels, It is true thoſe thinga are mada to take 
4way Equivacations bur. if you reflect, you ſhall 
findethas the want of them, and the eonſuſed ar. 


dare 
) 
t the 


- aadretratoofabern db Beda eauls it; and 


where they are more abundant (as in ſome Lan- 
ages) there the abuſo of them is more frequent, 
People being in nothing more unwary than in 
their words; and where they are but rare and few. 
that likewiſe cauſeth ambjguity.' And if you will 
look into thoſe pat ticular Languages wherein the 
Scriprure was primitively written, you ſhall finde 
thacthe Hebrew hath eight Moods wholly diferent 
from any of either che Greek or Latine Moads, and 
ever varying the ſenſe, as much as the Adius and 
Paus do in Latine and Greek. The Greeks have 
ſeven Tenſes, all of different —— and 
of Nambers, Genders, P erſans, three à piece · The 
Latine ſix Coſes. So that you ſee new gecalions. f 
Equivpeation almoſt in every; word, and conſe. 
quently what obſcurity and doubfulneGs muſt oh 
y follow any Language or ſenſorelying up- 

on words and yet for brevity ſake, I have not 
told you the half of what the matter giveth me 
ſcope to ſay; for the Scripture dependeth and 
hath been originally. written in more Languages 
than I have fpoken of, whites ſome have much 
a 6 4 more 
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more variety than any of thoſe that I have e- 
preſſed. For conſtr uction, | ge may firſt conceive 


that the very pointing and accenting of words 
doth beget a. number of doubts and Equivocati- 
ons, 2 divers comme or virguls making fometimes 
the ſeriſe quite different. Secondly, that word 
which is conſtrued with another to clear the ſigni- 
fication of it, is ſometimes it ſelf of no leis am- 


biguity than the other. T 3 | - n the ſame ps 
ne tame (wo words. 


ſtruction it may happen that 
will have divers ſenſes. And of all theſe your 
Grammar and Oratory Maſters, do enlarge their 
precepts. And above all, there is an Equivocati- 
on in the moſt common words we uſe, riſing out 
of a kinde of cuſtome depending of particular 


times and places, which the Compilers of the- 


civil Law thought to be of ſo great importance. 
as that they judged it neceſlary to make a ſpecial 
Book de uſu & interpretatione verborum, and that for 


the commoneſt words that were in uſe. Theſe Rea- 


ſons being unavoidable in any Language by hu- 
mane induſtry, are more than ſufficient to let you 
ſee that tis impoſiible to convince and demon- 
ſtrate any thing aut of bare and dead words, and 
that who undertakes ſuch a task, doth not ſee 
what he attempteth. ; 

" Nephoy. If all theſe things be true which you 
tell me, I wonder with what face any man can 
pretend to convince points of Controverſies {a 
clearly out of the Scripture, which ſome do with 
much confidence ; for ſurely, they muſt either be 
proud Dunces, and ignorant Doſts, not under- 
ſtanding what is proof, and what is not, or elſe 
prevaricating miſcreanrs , counterfeiting what 
they do not believe, and think our learned men 
nnable or unwilling to diſcover the folly of their 
Enterpriſe. 7 

- Uncle. Your bloud is too hot, Nepbew, but if 
you ſaid onely, that ſuch men as promiſe them- 
{elves victory with ſo mach confidence in this 
caſe, are raſh and unadviſed, I ſhould think you 
wronged them not. For the truth is, there's none 


but is ſo in his meaſure. And where intereſt or 
affection 
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affection is joyned to ſome little apparence, which: 
the firſt fight of the Fext affordeth; there*s pre- 
ſently a impreſlion made, It is true, in ſo 
grave and important a caſe they outzht do be more 
ſaid, but be, whoſe conſcience quitteth him from 
all too forward judging of his neighbours, even 
in matters of conſequence, let him caſt the ſirſt 
ſrone for me. I will leave them to themſelves, and 
— you ſee that we are not yet at an end, but far- 
ther, 5 


J. 9. That there riſeth an uncertaim, out of 
Alis, that the. Script ute was mimt ies 
in Languager nom ceaſed. 


Or not onely the Languages in which the ho- 
ly Scrimure was written, do of their own; 
nature (as 1 told yon) breed 2 ambiguity 

in the Text, but alſo in this, that choſe Languages: 
are no extinct. nd therefore Wwe fee: that the 
uno led of them. is not common and univerſal, 
but onoly of fome particulat men, and amongſt 
them qn muoſt things mainly: controverted, And of 
this di ſputable uncertainty. amongſt aur famous 
Linguiſts none can be ignorant, the number of 
Crit: cks in this age, and the multitude of their 
Volumes g ive ſufficient. teſtimo · | 
by of it. Nay, they will tell you The uncertaintiy 
that an exact and skilfull know - of Criticiſme. 
led inithis Criticiſme is a. mereſ·. 
ſary part and quality for all thoſe who will pro- 
feſs the ſtudy or interpretation of Scripture. And 
yet God knaws upon 'what flight grounds th 
ceed,, what weak ghefles ate their judgments 
ow fulkot quarreisand miſtakes, ſo that a wi 
man no ſooner ſecth them, but ſeeth likewiſe that, 
tite pe is nothing: but varieties of diſputes upon 
conjeckaral probabihties, anch neventhelefs you, 
ſhall have them cry aur, Run to the Fountain, Ga, 
to the Spring; See the Original Texts, not confi- 


dering that there is nothing there but troubled, 


waters, that is, obſeure cor ectu-es. I could tell. 
* 11 you 
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you alſo, that oftentimes it happeneth that ſuch as 
are imployed in the Tranſlation of theſe ambigu- 
ous Originals, have got by friends and favour 
that preferment, and ſo have let paſs ſome places 
in their Tranſlations (which I could cite) againſt 
their own judy,ment, ro comply with the will of 
their Patrons, and. higher Powers, whom they 
durſt not teſiſt. And indeed their Principles in 
themſelves are fo uncertain, as that the beſt and 
wiſeſt of them will confeſs, they have been often 


miſtaken, and will not ſtick to change their mindes 


now and then, even in ſuch points as they thought 


they had the greateſt evidence their art could af- 


ford them. What km you then (dear Coſin) 
would become of Chriſtian faith, if it were one 

to rely upon a weak foundation ? which mu 

needs follow, if the moſt ſubſtantial Points of 
Chriſtian Religion muſt have their onely warrant 
and decifion from the bare written Word, and be 
ever agitated by places of Scripture, and never 


concluded by a definitive ſentence. Were it not 


too tedious, I would let you ſee the uncertainty 
of divers particular Languages, wherein ſeveral 
parts of the Scripture are ſaid to have been origi- 
nally written; but I will onely tell yon in a 
word, 


g. 10. What uncertainty followeth the two 

| part. cular Languages of Hebrew 
and Greek, wherein the Scripture 
was written. | 


rſt therefore, the Hebrew bath two proprie- 
ties very conſiderable, the one, that it is 
thought to be the ſhorteſt Language in the 
world ; the other, that it is the moſt eloquent. 
For the firft, it conſiſteth chiefly in the writing of 
the words, and in the (ſcarcity of Books. For the 
w:iting, all the vowels are ſuppoſed, not expreſ- 
ſed in the original Copies, and therefore onel 
conſerved by memory, and to memory we mu 
truſt for them. I confeſs they are now n 
y 
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by Points, wherein there is great miſtaking, the 


Rules thereof being very uncertain, and the more, 


in that theſe Rules and the practice of them were 
varied according to the diverſity of the Countreys 


wherein the Fews have been diſperſed. The reaſon 
of their writing without Points I conceive was, 
becauic their vowels being at the firſt but five, by 
making long and ſhort grew to be more: and io 
the firſt figures of them to ſtand onely for the 
conſonant uſe of ſome vowels, or elſe to have no 


ſound; But whatſoever the Origine was, the effect 


muſt of neceſlity breed ' a: great: obſcurity and 


doubtfulneſs in the Language, the vowels, though 


fewer, yet in uſe being very near as much as the 


- conionants. The words are all of one or two ſyl- 


lables, if 2 be of more, they are accounted ex- 
erefore very like one another, which. 
is alſo increaſed by the nearneſs of divers of their 


letters. So that both their pronunciation and wri- 


ting, being eaſily miftaken and confounded, brings 
a great diſorder in the Language. This is like wiſe 

ented by the want they have of Conjuncti- 
ons and Prepoſitions, which not being of a ſuffi- 
cient number make the conſttuction very equivo- 
cal many times · For the ſcarcity of Books, you 
may well conceive it, if you do but know that the 


legitimate Hebrew is wholly contained in the old 
Scripture, whereof ſome parts were not written 


in Hebrem, and if you ſaw the Book in a ſmall 


print, and yet the Letter bigger than our litile 
Latine character, you would fee it is but a very 


little Book. And whatſoever beſide is written in 
Hebrew is not warrantable to explicate the Text, 
Rabbins affecting many diverſities as well in words 
and ſtile, as in writing. Nay, perhaps I might add 
to this, that the characters themſelves have been 
wholly changed ſince the beginning, and that it is 


' credibly reported to have been once loſt, and re- 
_ ſtored onely by the memory of E/tras. So that we 


have the leaſt aſſurance of this Language that al- 
moſt can be of any nor entirely extinguiſhed. for 
the propriety. of the Hebrews eloquence it conſiſt. 


eth chiefly in figures, trantla: ions, and number. 


Figures 
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Figures ar Schemes are the higheſt: part of proper 
Rhetoti ck, becauſe they contain the greateſt force 
and ſway that words can giue to our appetite, and 
if they be rightly applied carry away the Audi- 
tour even againſt his will unto a ſtrong and fud- 
dain action. Theſe, although the Prophets uſe 


4 tour did, yet do they not cauſe much-obſcucny, 
$3 unleſs it be hen they are uſetl in Dialogue form, 
I which where it 1s uſed in Sctipture, tis hard v0 
diſrern. How ſoeven they are a convincingiproak, 
chat who uſeth them much intends notih is vti- 
tings ſhould bedogmatical and deciſi ve. Tramfla- 
tions or Metaphors are the cauſe of great obſou - 
rity, and therefore we ſee the Poets, who chiefly 

uſe them, are not to be read (untill a man be-exer- 


any Greek or Latine Examples ſhew that ſtrengtii 


der or Cadence, which one would think could not 
bs Eee —v — 
great ambiguity, for the ems bei Uygi- 
— thereunto in their Scr ipture, a 
accents of divers effects, whereof many times one 
ſtandeth for another, or is like another in figure, 
that you had need of an Ariadne to lead you 
through. Some of their accemsare Gramtnatical, 
ſome Rhetorical, ſome Muſical, and as muehnado 
wich them as with the reſt. of; the words; and vety 
1 hard it is to know whenitis on&accent; when it 1s 
7 another, and when it hath this effict, When that. 
1 Who therefore would have recourit to the He- 
-brew Text for preciſe and convincing: decitions, 
©. doth like him, that being nor zxilfull at his wea- 
"|S pon, wauld chuſe, n achallenge, for the hour 
ö of his combat, a Moonleſs middightg: when the 
5 skill of this Enemy could not pr e iudice hiſti· 
„ Nephew. Mary Sir,-I think ſuchea man ſhoald 
9 do iſely, for che queſtion being Rot of-fenting, 
but of -valour, his Enemies skillwould be no di(- 
advantage ta him. But yet I cannot comment him 
that chufeth obſcurĩtꝝ for the deciſion of a doubt, 
unleſs he fear his cauſe, and think himſelf in the 
1412 wrong, 


ä 


| 


them mere perfectly than ever any Poet or Ora- 


9 


ciſed in them) without ſtudy and pains. Nor do 
which the Scripture hath. in thiskinde, The num- - 
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wrong,and then peradventure his wit may becom- 
mended. | 

Uncle, It is ſufficient for me, that yon con- 
ceive that this is not the way to clear the truth. 


To the Greek Text therefore, which I will tell 


you, that the ambiguity of it is nothing ſo great 
as of the Hebrew, yet bath it two defects. The 
one, that it wanteth thoſe ſenſe-varying Conjuga- 
tions. whereby the Oriental Languages expreſs 
themſelves, the other, that by abundance, or rather 
redundance of unproſitable varieties, it is both 
hard to learn, and uncertain in ſenſe, the ſame 
word ſignifying.diverſly, either becauſe of divers 
dialects, or of divers applications of Authours; 
fo many having written in ſeveral Countreys not 
nding one of another, and having great di- 
verſity of fancies. Their Prepoſitions both in con- 
ſtruction and compotition are irregular, changing 
times the ſenſe of the Primitive very extra- 
antly, in ſo much that meer gheſs and con- 


ſ 
jecture muſt prevail, the word, if it be common, 


being uſed in ſundry ſenſes, if it be rare, the 


meaning of it muſt be gathered out of ſomething 
adjacent. 
Nephew. Here is enough, Uncle, of this verbal 


and Grammatical ſtuff. Wherefore I will now put 


you in minde of your: promiſe, to wit, that you 
will tell me to what end the Scripture was left to 
the Church, ſince by reaſon of its ambigaity it is 
not fit to be a Judg of Controverſies? 
Uncle. I will tell you preſently, but firſt I 
. have a word more to ſay unto you, wherein, be- 
cauſe I ſee you are half weary, I will be ſhort, 
and it ſhall be to ſhew you, 


J. 11. That the very nature of the Buoks of 
Scripture 1 not fitting to deciding 
of Controverſies, os 
T Ell meitben, Coſin, ſuppoſe you were to give a 
1 writing, which ſhould laſt for many 


ages, asd be obſerved in many countgeys, how 
BY would 


— 
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would you cauſe it to be written? I mean not for 
the Language, but for the frame of the work, 
and for the manner or methode of the delivery 
of it. 

Nephew. I do not profefs my (elf able to be a 
Law- maker, yet according to the example of our 
Laws, and of the Civil Law, (and I imagine the 
like of the Laws of other Countreys) it were me 
thinks to be done thus. I would 
firſt cauſe the moſt common In what form 
things to be commanded, then by Lam; ought 10 
degrees would deſcend to parti - be made. 
culars, ſtill obſerving that ſeve- 
ral matters ſhould be under ſeveral Chapters or 
divitions, and not one piece here, another there, 
every Chapter containingall things neceſlarily be- 
longing to that matter. Farther I would diſtin- 
guiſh the degrees of commands by the degrees of 
Penalties and Rewards. And if any thing were 
fit, partly to be declared, partly to be left to diſ- 

cretion, I would expreſs ſo much, that there might 
be no miftake. As for the ſtile, I would endea- 
vour to make it the moſt proper and exact that 


poſlibly I could, explicating ambiguous words to 


my power, and declaring in what ſenſe they were 
to be taken, cutting off all ſuperfluous words, 
which might any way confound or prolong the 
ſentences without neceſſity. In fine, I would la- 
bour to make it the moſt ordinary, the moſt 
plain, and the moſt ſnort that my wits could 
reach unto, and then according as I ſhould have 
followed theſe Rules, I ſhould think to have per- 
formed my task. 

\ *Untle. I ſee you would make a good Stateſ- 
man, and if Reaſon teach you this, will not the 
ſame Reaſon tell you likewiſe, that if the Au- 


. thour of Reaſon himſelf were to give a Law, 


wou he not do the ſame ia a more perfect de- 
gree? And if in any Book he hath not done it, 
doth not the ſame Reaſon tell. you, that his inten- 
tion was not, that that Book ſhould be a judging 
Law:? Let us therefore ſee whether theſe conditi- 


be 
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be manifeſt that the Scripture hath them not, this 
tontrov erſie muſt needs be at an end, lithence. ic 
will evidently follow, that God never ordained 
the Scripture for any ſuch purpoſe, but for ſome- 
thing elſe, and conſequently it were as ridiculous 
to ſeek the decifion — conttoverſies out of Scri- 
pture, as to cut with a beetle, or knock with a 
ſtraw. Dividing therefore the ho- 
ly Seripture, you ſhall finde, that The diviſion of 
the Books of the old Teftament the books of the 
(faving Deuteronomy, which is, or old Teftlamente 
containeth the old Law, with 2 
much admixtion. of Hiſtory) are either hiſtorical 

ratorical, poetical, or philoſophical z where 

three firſt are exctaded by their very names 
from the qualities and conditions of a Law, infti- 
tuted for the deciding of quarrels, though ſome 
commands may be therein contained upon occaſi - 
on. The philoſophical books ate ſuch as touch 
little upon our controverſies, becauſe they are but 
either moral inſtructions for the life and converia- 
tion of men amongſt their neighbours, ox elle they 
treat and ſp:ak onely of ſuch Point: as. We anc 
all our Adverſaries agree in. But indeed there is 


2 main Reaſon againſt the whole Text of the old 


Law, which is, that the commands were given. as 
we ſay, perſonally to one People, and did no far- 
ther belong to the reſt of the world than in that 
they were natural commands, that is, in the vir- 
tue of nature obliging to obedience. So that who- 
ſoever will argue out of the 0/4 Teſtament, muſt firſt 
ove the command to be natural, which if he do, 

e needeth not produce the Text 
for it. "The new Teſtament is hiſto- The diviſian of 
rica}, epiſtolar, or myſtical, which the books of the 
by their very names and natures nem Teſtament. 

exclude all ſuch exactneſs as of 


neceſſity is required to a judging. Law, they being 


all written upon ſpecial occaſions, and for parti - 
cular ends, many things repeated, many. things 
left out in one, which are found in another, ſcarce- 
ly any one knowing of anothers writings. Thoſe 
things which are in the Hiſtory and in the Epi- 

: K '2 ſtles, 
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ſtles, are expreſled as was fitting for the under - 
derſtaning of them to wham they were written, 
or to whom the recited ſpeech was made, circum- 
ſtances far different to what is convenient and ac- 
commodated to our underſtandings now. And as 


an able man ſaith of Hiſtory, that becauſe it muſt: 


needs lean and rely upon all circumſtances, even 


cf ſmall moment, he that ſhould govern himſelf 
by it, muſt of neceſlity be miſlead: fo in our caſe 
the want of knowing circumftances,and not com- 


rehending the true meaning of what was written 


in a patticular occaſion, muſt of neceſlity make us: 


apt andſ\ubjeR to take our aim and rule amiſs, 

he myſtical book, which we call the Apocalyps, 
being a pure Allegory, is the moſt unfitting of all. 
This in my judgment is ſo evident, that if any 
man of common ſenſe would but reflect and really 
conſider what is requiſite to determine a litigious 
controverſie betwixt two men, paſſionate of their 
own opinions, he would never ſay the Scripture is 
2 Book either intended by Almighty God, or any 
way fit for ſuch a purpoſe. Beſides 2 prudent and 
experienced man will tell you, that who looketh 


into the various diſpoſitions of mens underſtand- 


ings, but eſpecially of mens wills, and ſeeth the 
variety and multiplicity of mens intereſts and paſ- 
ſions, (which for the moſt part are publickly no- 
ted in every man, or at leaft ſo inwardly hidden, 
and ſecretly covered, that ſometimes, even he who- 
would and doth ſwear and proteſt himſelf free 
from all ſuch preocc upations, is nevertheleſs the 
moſt-dangerouſly intangled) that ſuch an one, I 
ſay, will never think to finde two in two thou- 
ſand who, left to their own liberty, will agree in 
the interpretation of any Law, how plain ſoever, 


where both are oppoſitly intereſſed. But if we put 


this Law to be ſupernatural and divine, full of 
myſtical and ſublime commands, whereunto na- 
ture hath not the leaſt inkling whereby to raiſe 
herſelf tothe knowledg thereof, but muſt of ne- 
ceſlity wholly and preciſely rely upon authority, 
and captivate her underſtanding in cbſequium fidei, 
and this to the moſt obſcure aid dark Points aud 
Articles 
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Articles that can be imagined, Shall we ſay, that 
in this caſe, every one is to gather his Law, and 
come to the knowledg of it, as well as he can our. 
of the Scripture alone, ſo full of infinite ambi- 
guity as you have ſeen? Were it not firſt to be 
proved that Scripture was made and intended for 
this end ? which how poſlible it is co perform, ler 
any indifferent man judg. Whereas to remitthe 
judgment of all quarrels, diſpates and contro- 
verlies of Religion unto living men, is more effi- 
cacious, more ſutable to na ture and diſcretion, 
and in a word conformable to the practice of our 
forefathers, and to the principles of common 
ſenſe and reaſon. | | 

Nephew- I muſt confeſs, I ſhall never think 
Scripture was given for a Judg of Controverſies. 
For to make ſo large a Book, & to mingle in it (0 
many things, which either appertain not at all to 
the ſubſtance of our belief, or, be very remotely 
connexed unto it, and then to leave it to our 
gheſſing what may be the meaning of the words, 
doth plainly argue ſome other intention in the 
writer, than to ſet down a ſtanding and authenti- 
cal Text to decide quarrels. And although, I hear 
the Proteſtants ſay, that a I paſſage cleareth 
an obſcure, ſo may it be alike ſaid, that an ob- 
ſcure paſſage darkens a clear. Wherefore 1 long 
to know for what uſe the Scripture was made. 

Uncle. Have yet a little patience, Coſin, and 
make a reflexion upon ſome chief Points which 
have been controverted in the 
Church of God; as by the Arri- Di vers Jubſtan- 
ans, how a ſpiritual and indiviſi- rial Points have 
ble Eſſence, ſuch as Gods is, been oppoſed Ly 
could have a natural Son. By the ancient Here- 
Trimtarians and Sabellians, how ticks. 
the ſame indiviſible thing could 
be three Perſons. By the Neſtorians and Extychians, 
how one Perſon could ſubſiſt in two Natures. By 
the Pelagians, how Gods foreknowledg and prede- 
ſtination could ſtand with merits and free- will. 
By the Iconocl:fts, how the adoration of Images 
tended and ended in the Archetype. By the Beran- 
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garians, how a natural body can have corporal pre- 


ſence otherwiſe than by its quantity. By our 
VVicklefiſis, how all things be not governed by a 
fatal neceſiny ; and all theſe renewed by the li- 
berty and confuſion of our laſt ages. Conſider the 
ſubrilty of theſe queſtions, how they are above 
nature, and above our comprehenſion, how the 
truths of theſe diſputes are like the paſſage be- 
twixt Jcylla and Charybdi, limited betwixt two 
Errours ſo narrowly, as that when they are ſpo- 
ken of at large and not dogmatically, (ſpecially 
before they be examined, and before the ſpeaker 
by miſtruſt of oppoſition is made wary) it is al- 
moſt impoſlible the ſpeaker ſnould be ſo juſt and 
ſtraight in bis Language, as nor to give occalion 
to one who comes after him, to pretend, his favour 
for the one or the other Errour. Confider farther, 
that wrangling wits (ſuch as for the moſt part 
they are, who firſt begin @ new Faction in the 
Church) have this property, that they reduce their 
ueſtions by little and little to logical and abſtra- 
ed notions, and force the Catholicks to follow 
them, if they will not deſert their ancient truths; 
ſo that after awhile one knoweth not where the 
controverſie lies. For Example, Simon Magi, and 
the firſt Authours of our laſt breaches, preached. 
that faith did ſo juſtifie, as that good wor ks were not 
neceſſary, now their followers draw the queſtion 
to this, whether faith or charity be the form of juſti- 
fication, which is almoſt pure Logick. Now if an 
Arrian come and tell you, that the Scripture ſaith, 
Pater major me eſi, ns therefore that c brifl Feſws 
was not truly God, nor conſubſtantial to his Fa- 
ther, (and the like may be ſaid of the reſt of theſe 
Her eſies, and even of all the moſt ſubſtantial and 
fundamental Points of Chriſtian faith) The Ca- 
tholick maintains the contrary. Now, I ſay, is it 
poſlible, that any rational man ſhould think, tbat 
theſe and the like queſtions can be definitively re- 
ſolved by a critical libration of dead and uncer- 
tain word , full of equivocal ambiguity, their ſenſe 
aud meaning lying in the breaſt and miude of bim 
whe is not to be found, but deceafſ.d many ages 
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fince? And if they can not (as it is more than evi- 


dent they cannot) ſhall we think, that Chrift Jeſus 


hath left and eſtabliſned no means or authority up- 
on earth to take up theſe quarrels, and decide 
theſe controvetſies? Shall matters of ſuch main 


importance and great conſequence ever remain a 


perpetual ſubject of endleſs diſſention and divifi- 
on? Shall the Catholick Church and Chriſtian Re- 
ligion be torn and rent in pieces, even iu what is 
moſt ſubſtancial and eſſential in her (for till, I ſay, 
the like may be ſaid of what Point ſoever) at the 
will &-pleaſure-of ſome private mens fancies, and 


no power ordained jro prevent ſuch eſſential and 


eternal diſorders? If this be not to ruine & over - 
throw all Government and Religion, and to in- 
troduce confuſion both common ſenſe and reaſon 
faileth . Put this liberty, (of believing onely what 
he thinks he findes in the Scripture) bur into one 
mans hands, to wit, the firſt beginner and broach- 
er of a new dogme, and let him be a man, to 
whom the ſharpneſs of wit, and ſomerimes a ſeem- 
ing good life hath given authority (though truly 
his ſpitit is governed either by a ſecret pride, or 
by ſome other intereſt or indignation) and ſee if 
ſuch an one be not able to draw a great multitude: 
even the third part of the ſtars after him, eſpecially 
if he preach liberty either of minde or body, and 
have withall the hand of ſome Prince full of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments to ſecond his intentions; 
Calculate what the induſtry of ſuch a formed par- 
ty, beartily adbearing together is not able to in- 
vent. Some have been able to caſt miſts even upon 
Mathematicks, and upon the moſt certain Princi- 
ples of Nature, and laying then thoſe qualities of 
Scripture, which I have told you of, to the diſpo- 


ſition of thoſe factious perions, what evidence 


think you can be expected from the conflicts of 
ſuch mens diſputing upon ſuch grounds? 

Nephew. Trouble your ſelf no farther in this 
point, for I cannot but confeſs, that the evidence 
you have brought is greater than I could expe& 
or deſice. Wherefore I pray hold me no longer in 


J. ſuſpence, but tell me, 
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J. ia. nich be the ways and manners of judg- 


ing Points of Religion out of Scri- 
pture. 


fee the wall before you, ſome 


Uncle WV Coſin, tell me firſt, do you 


four or five yeards from you ? and 
how much of it do you ſee? | 

Nephew. I ſee it perfectly well, God be thank- 
ed, and it is white, there are four Pictures hang 
on it, and half a dozen Chairs ſtand againſt it. 
To tell yuu preciſely how much of it I ſee toge- 


ther, that I perhaps cannot, hut in a ſhort turning 


of mine eye, I can ſee it all, or very near, if I 


Uncle, I pray go within a ſpan of: it, and then 


tell me what difference you finde in the light of | 


the wall. 
Nephew. Mary, I finde now that I ſee much leſs 


of it, but that which I do ſee, & which lies direQ- 
ly before me, I ſee far better, and can diftinguiſh 
every little part in it, and of what colour it is. 

Dncle. Did you not tell me, Colin, the wall 
was white? How comes it to paſs, that you tell 
me now you ſee what colour every part of it is? 

Nephew. It ſeemed all white before, whileſt I 
was a good way from it, but . when I came near it, 
1 could perceive ſome parts of it dun, others 
brown, and the like, but ſure the white parts were 
much more. ; 

Uncte. Then, Coſin, you may think that you 
did not perfectly ſee the colour of the wall be- 
fore, fot the colour of the wall muſt needs be the 
colour of the parts, and you ſay the colour of the 
parts is not onè but many, and therefore you one- 
ly ſaw the colour of thoſe parts, which did exceed 

the reſt. And. if you took any of thoſe little parts 
and put it in a multiplying Glaſs, you would ſee 
as great difference of parts, and peradventure of 
colours too, in it, as you ſaw in the wall when 
ou were within a {2an of it. So that if one 
ould ask you, what have you (cen ? you would 
| bardly 
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hardly quit your ſelf handſomly of the queſtion. 
Notwithſtanding you perceive well enough, that 
the firſt ſight of the wall ſerves you for all the 
uſes of your life, as not to run againſt it, and ge- 
nerally to know how to comport yo ar ſelf, or uſe 
any thing elſe, which were requilite to be ſet to- 
wards the wall, or in any manner to be done a- 
bout it. The ſecond ſight ſerves you oneſy to 
know the nature of the wall, and to diſtinguiſh 
| what is mixed in it, or of what ingredients it is 
compoſed, or the like. So that you ſee the eaſier 
and more common knowledg at any thing ſerves 

| for the direction of our lives; the more parricu- 
lar and exact knowledg is onely required, either 
for the content of the knower, or for ſome ſpecial 

practice upon the thing known. 

Nephew. I believe I underſtand already which 

way you intend to carry me, for you will tell me, 

| that there are two manners of underſtanding 
Scripture, the onea kinde of large manner, ta- 
king it in groſs, and a great deal rogether, as 
we take a Diſcourſe or Play, which pleaingly pat: 
ſeth away without any great demur, or particular 
weighing of every word. The other more curious 
and exaQ, looking into every little propriety 


you would tell me, that this ſecond belongs onely 
to Scholars, but · that. the former guides our life, 
and governs our actions. And 'tis true, I fee the 
% People are ordinarily carried away by their 
Preachers, ancient Common wealths by their 
Oratours, and in what matter ſoever an eloquent 
ad elaborate diſcourſe, which paſſeth ſweetly in 
tis ſort, gains preſently the ſufftages of the Audi- 
br tory. Wherefore I muſt needs confeſs, that what 
Ax good effect ſoever is, the end, for which the Scri- 
| 


pture was ordained, if it be any thing belonging to 
man's life and converſation, muſt be compalle 
by this groſs, common, and ordinary courie o 

reading and underſtanding of it. Whereas if 2 

| man ſhould over examine every word, be would 

| not finde ground to fix himſelf with advantage 

and utility, Is not this your meaning? 
K 5 Uncle 


which may breed any diverſity. And 1 ſuppoſe 
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Uncle. You are very right. And ſurely if we 
look into what is in the Scripture neceſſary for our 
good life and virtuous converſation , we ſhall 
finde plainly that tis to be had this way. As the 
direction of our lives and actions to God, ac- 
knowledging all things from him, comfort in ad - 
verſity, moderation in proſperity, compa ſſion of 
the afflicted, helping of the needy, Rewards of 
virtue, Puniſhments of vice, Examples of both, 
andin a word, the motives of the loveof God 
and our neighbour, and of the contempt of the 
world. Who therefore is fo blinde as not to fee, 
that theſe things are to be. found in the Scripture 
by a ſenſible, common, and difcreet reading of it; 
though perhaps by a rigorous and exad ballancing 
of every particular word and ſyliahle, any of. 
theſe things would 'vaniſh away we know not 
how? But to come yet cloſer to our purpoſe, Do 
you think this manner of reading Scripture would 
make a man a perfect believer, that is, a Catho- 
lick > Which 1s as much as to ask, 


6.13. How Scripture doth determine contro- 
ver ſies. | 


Neyhew. Ow ſhould I know that, unleſs L 
were able ro prove my Religion 
out of Scripture, or at leaſt, that I 

were able to give a judgment of all that is in 

Scripture ? which is beyond my capacity. 

Uncle. Then I will tell you, Coſin, there ate 
two means to make one a Catholic k, or a true and 
perfect believer. The one by ſhewing every Point 
cf ont: faith in particular. And this I dare not 
fay that our common and ny manner of 
reading and hearing Scripture is able to do, for 
are ſee thoſe, who write of Controverſies , do al - 
leadg but few places, nor thofe unavoidable nei- 
ther, for ſome Points of Catholick Doctrine. 
Nor is it to be expected, becauſe mans nature/ be- 
ing ever to add to what is already learned. And 
ſeeing likewiſe that long practice makes men per- 
fect in all Arts, there being no prohibition bo 
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perfect in ſome ſort the inſtruction of the faith- 
full, the ceconomy of the Church, and ſome ſuch 
other things, which the oppreſſed Primitive 
Church could nor bring to petfection; no marvel 
I ſay, if theſe and the like things cannor,ingparti- 
cular be ſhewed in the Scripture z but ſhall there- 
fore I know notjhow, riſe up and exclaim theſe 
things to be ſuperſtitious, hurtfull to the faith - 
full, and make a Schiſme to deftroy them? Who 
doth notſſee that this were plain Faction and Re- 
bellion? he other means or way to make one a 
Catholick, is by ſome common Principle; as if 
by reading of Scripture we finde nothing contrary 
to the Catholick tenet or practice, which our Ad- 
verſaries call in queſtion : or alſo we finde it 
commended there in general, or the Authours and 
Obſervers of it praiſed and extolled. And in this 


way I doubt not but a ſenſible and diſcreet read- 
ing of Scripture at large, may and will make any 


true ſtudent of it, a perfect believing Catholick, 
ſo he proceed with indifferency, and with a minde 
rather to know Scripture than to look for this or 
that Point in it. But now can you tell me, Cofin, 
how it comes to paſs, that ſince by an exact and 
particular Examination of the words of Scri- 
pture, theſe truths cannot be convinced and beaten 
out of it, how, I ſay, is it poſſible that by a com- 
mon and ordinary reading of it theje truths 
ſhould appear, for that cannot be in the ſum, 
which is not in the particulars. | 

Nephew. I can tell you, that there is the ſame 
difficulty in the divers ſights of the wall, which 
you made me experience even now, but to yield 

vou a good Reaton either of the one or the other, 
that paſſeth my underſtanding. 

Uncle. Have you not ſeen an invention of the 
Architects, who can ſo diſpoſe Pillars in a Gallery, 
that ſetting your eye in a certain polition you 
ſhall ſee the figure of a.man or a beaſt, and walk- 
ing along the Gallery to go to it, it vaniſheth a- 
way, and you ſhall ſee nothing bur Pillars ? Oc 


have you nor ſeen a Cylinder or Pillar of Glaſs, 


before which if you lay -certain Papers full ot 
fcroles 


PLES — 
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ſcroles and ſcrabbles, and looking into the Pillar, 
you ſhallſee the Picture of a man, or the like? 
As thele are done, ſo it happens in our caſe, boch 
in the eyeand the underſtanding. For the art of 
theſe things is, that certain Parts may ſo come 
together to the eye, as that other parts, either by 
ſituation, or ſome other accident, remain hidden, 
and that thoſe parts, which appear, being ſeen 
without others, will make this or that ſhape. In 
our caſe likewiſe the quantity of the ſeen parts 
exceeding the unſeen, keeps the whole poſ- 
ſeſlion of the eye, in the fight, and of the 
underſtanding, in reading, not letting the 
reſt appear. Hence it is alto, that this common 
manner of uſing Scripture is more ſecure than the 
exact ballanc ing of it. For neither the variety of 
Tranſlations, nor the Errours of Copies, nor the 
difficulties of Languages, nor the mutability of 
words, nor the multiplicity of the occaſions and 
intentions of the Writers, nor the abundance of 
the things written, nor the different framings of 
the Books, which be the cauſes of uncertain 
in à rigorous Examination, have any ſuc 
power as to break the common and ordinary 
ſenſe or intention of the Writer in general, as all 
Books teſtifie unto us. And hence it is likewife, 
that the holy Fathers. preſſed Scripture againſt rhe 
Hereticks of their times, partly forced thereunto, 


becauſe Hereticks generally will admit of no 


proof hut out of Scripture ; but chiefly by reafon 
their works are diffuſe and oratorical, befining 
People uſed to Orationsand Sermons,as the Greeks 
and Romany were, divers of the Fathers them- 
ſelves bred in that ſort of learning. Wherefore 
you ſhall kave them cite many places, ſome pro- 
per, ſome allegorical, ſome common, all, ſome- 
times avoidable, if they be taken ſeparately, bur 
the whole diſcourſe more or leſs forcible, accord- 
ing to the natural parts or heavenly light more or 
lets communicated. to one than to another, yet 


ſtill in the proportion of” Oratours who ſpeak to 


the multitude, and not to Socrates or Cryſappus. 
Wherefore the Scripture in this kinde was a fit- 
ting 
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ting weapon for them, and the Churches continu- 
ing and remaining in their Doctrine ſhews that 
they uſed it dexterouſly, and as it ought to be 
uſed with relation and - dependence of Rradi - 

Nephew. Why then, Sir, muſt all diſputation 
of Religion our of Scripture be aboliſhed ? For 
if there can be no certainty gathered out of it in 
a deciſive and definitive way, to what purpoſe 
ſhouid a man either alleadg it, or admit it in diſ- 
pures of Religion? At leaſt tell me I pray, 


1.14. what Laws, are requiſite for diſpᷣuta- 
tion out of Scripture ? | 


Uncle I *Am far from-diſliking diſputation out 
IE Scripture, ſo it be done with thoſe 
onditions which are ficting, andwhich 

may bring the matter to ſome period. The firſt 


1 
j [4 


Rule I woyld have a Catholick obſerye is, not to 
diſputeg with a Proteſtant, unleſs he promiſe to 
prove his Poſition evidently and manifeſtly. Fer 


ſince the Catholick knows there may be certain 
witty probabilities, and hard places of Scriptute 


brought againſt him, it were madneſs in him to 


leave his Tenet, cuſtome (optims Legum interpret) 


ſtanding for him, and the practice of the Church 
being on bis fide, which is the greateſt argument 
that can be brought, to ſhew how, and in what 


ſenſe the S-riptures, which that Church her ſelf 
delivers, are to be underſtood, it were, I ſay, 
meer folly in a Catholick ro leave his Tenet, and 
5 another, onely for a probable and like - 

ly Interpretation, his own being confirmed by 
that pradtice, which makes it more than probable. 
And it is clear, the Prot eſtant muſt needs plead 
againſt Poſſeſlion, for at the firſt breaking, when 
the Proteſtants pretended to reform the Church, 
ſhe was ſurely in Poſſeſſion of thoſe things which 
they pretended to take away, and in poſleſlion of 
that ſepſe of the Scripture, which they pretended 
to be falſe. And ſurely no man of common ſenſe, 
who is in Poſſeſſion, and hath the Law in his own 
L hands, 
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hands, will yield it up without evidenoe on the 
contrary pare, Phe ſecond Rubel defire aiCatho- 
fick 17 obſerve is; nat to:think'/his cauſe loſt, 
becaufe himſelf cannot — — you 

oſed agaipſt him, nor to venter his cauſe and his 

7 jon upon his own wit, For the difpuration 

eing in 2 ——— according to the Pro- 
Lek ts grounds, there is no certainty it — 
that who hath the better wit, or is more 


in this matter, may bi an argument a goot 
Scholar hy $2] ee at the firſt fight, CER 
terwards either he or ſome other may. And what 
a folly were it for a man to venter his ſoul and 
conſcience upon a ſubrility or preſent flaſh of 
wit, whereof peradventure within an hour he 
bimfelf will ſce the falſity, and condemn hie own 
Errour. 'Wherefore a Catholick is ner venter 
the cauſe upon his own head, nor to tonfeſs it 
may improve himſelf, and ſome otheis perhaps may 
Eo far * r The third Rule is, that tlie 
Catholick ſhould never undertake to convince his 
Adverfary out of Scripture, but content himſelf, 
that theſe words may well bear this ſenſe, which 
is in favour of the Catholick Church. And this is 
both more eaſie to perform, and ſufficient for bis 
purpoſe. For the 'C#tholick hath an aſſured ground 
of His faith beſides Scripture, and which relies 
not upon it, tay, he holds, that this Religion 
cannot be Wholly convinced out of Scripture, to 
what end therefore, (unleſs he would fhew his 
wit) ſhould he undertake to prove his Tenents by 
'$criprure ? For this were to ſtrengthen bis-Oppo- 
7 his own Ground and Principle, to wit, 
that all is to be proved out of Scripture, 

Nephew. - You would binde Proteſtants to very 
unequal conditions, if you will oblige them to 
convince, and the Catholick not, nay, that it ſhall 
be ſufficient for the Catholic to ſhew this may be 
the meaning of this or that place of Scripture, 
whereas the Proteſtant ſhall be foreed to prove 
clearly and evidently, that this is the very ſenſe 
ef the Text. 

Uncle, 
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Daele. Not I, Coſin, but the Proteſtants.them- 
ſelves oblige themſelves to this hard meaſure; for 
if a. man ould ſtrongly maintain that 4 Beetle 
Inſtrument to cut Withall, & you ſy, 
no, were not he bound to cut with a Beetle, and it 
were no ſenſe, to ſay, that you ſhould be forced to 
doit, ſince you maintain it to to be impoſlible. So 
they who hold that the Scripture is the true Jud 
of Controverſies, and fit and able to decide all 
quarrels aud diſſentions about the Chriſtian faith 
and Law, binde themſelves, by holding this, to 
convince their Poſitions by Scripture, which can- 


not be exaltedar bis hands, who. faith, Scripture 


was not made for this end, nor is ſufficient for it: 


And look upo.1 Luther, and the Hereticks of his 


me, nay, upon the Puritans of our days, and ſee 
if they 43 not all maintain, that they, Fan (on- 
vince theit Tenents by Scripture, aud ſay, that our 
forefathers were wholly ignorant of Scripture, 
and that we now living know nothing of it. B 
to go on with out Rules of 4 ik of Scri- 
ure, The fourth condition ſhall be, t hat the ca- 
t olick db not admit any negative Prob, as to ſays 
this is an Ercour becauſe you can meg no Scri- 
pture for it. For this is no 8e of, unleſs they will 
ſuppoſe that nothing is true bur Scripture, orthat 
there is nothing to be done, but what is ordzined 
by Scripture, which were abſurd, for ntither ca- 
tholick, nor, think, auꝝ good ProteFant will ad- 
mit of that ſuppoſition, ſince it were not onely to 
take away tlie power of the Church, but even ha- 
ture from nature; for nature teacheth us to help 
our ſelves where Scripture doth not contradiet: 
and as a Puritan ſeeks a Pulpit ot 15 place to 
preach in, without looking whether have 2 
warrant for it in the Scripture to Tobago} Nite 3 
ſo rational and ſenſible men ſeek a particular ha- 
bit for a Preacher or Clergy-man, whereby he may 
be more decent, and his words and Exhortations 


. 


which (where it commands) makes the thing com- 
manded, to be neceſlary ; where it is ſilent, there 
it makes nothing unlawfull, Nephbem. 


this without any command of the Si ure, 
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Nephew. If the Proteſtants were to diſpute 
upon theſe conditions, they would keep off I 
warrant you. Yet this I muſt tell you, that it were 
a great fatisfaQion for indifferent men, that have 
been brought up in this verbal and apparent re- 
ſpect of the Scripture, to fee that the Poſitions 
you would induce them unto, can be and are 
maintained by Scripture, and tbat they are 
| nyo therein. This perhaps you can do by 

ewing me ſome other way of dealing with them, 
and whether there be not - 


F. 15. Another manner of difputing out of 
Scripture. . 


Uncle. Or their ſakes, Coſin, I will tell yo 
another ſort of diſputation, wherein 
the Prote ſtant (hall have no other diſ- 

advantage but of his cauſe. For I think the Ca- 

tholick canſe may not onely be maintained b 

Scripture, but alſo that it bath the better, ſtand- 

ing preciſely to Scripture alone. I confeſs this 

kinde of diſputation is not fit for many Audi- 
tours, but onely for muderate and underttanding 
men. And it is to make this the queſtion. MV be- 

ther party is more probable, if onely Scripture were 10 

be alleadged? This queſtion requires divers ſuppoſi- 

tions whrereon both ſides are to be agreed, which 

I fear will be ſomewhat hard. As what Texts are 

25 19 N what Commentaries or Explications 
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be allowed of, what is a proper and an im- 


e preferted, what Copies of every Text 


mall be held for good, what conjectures ſhall be 
accounted null againſt the natural ſenſe,and many 
other ſuch Poſitions, which would not be eaſily re- 
ſolved. This done, let both ſides bring their places 
for the Point in queſtion, and ſo the diſputation 
will onely be of the qualification of the places, 
that is, to ſhew whether are more apparent and 
likely of the two. And for this I Tee likewiſe, 
that io many logical Principles are firſt to be re- 
ſolved, which partly are found as yet —_— 2 

| riticks 


proper Ipeech; amongſt improper ſpeeches which 
muſt b 
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Criticks diſpatations, as that all, the Logicks hi- 
therto i Oe. would nor afford ſutlicient light 
0 2 to make an evidett concluſion, 
ether ſide were more appareng in words and 
7exts. There ink LU may gheſs how far theſe 
putatious out, of Seripture afe from cleirin 
doubt what lit le comes of t em unlels 
<5 by well gov! D how for the moſt part 
io or the bf carries away the 
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not ay be convinced out of bare words, in- 
vo ving ,many uncertainties as you have told 
we o 


Dncle. It is to es Py mto (ay i 
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Principles e Go Ae yg mule of ne- 

el ty be true, 1 ee Rule. But this 
ey can never Proncy erefore they 175 firſt 
to dvi wg —— from a ſours e and natural means 
Jenin n ous forefathers, (which never- 
thelels in Ae civil and ö g 
they themſelves cannot live without) and then 
to leave us to a labyrinth of voluntary and un- 
bw nb of putations. Reflect then I pray, Coſin, 
we have ſaid, and compare our yeſter- 

os and this our * diſcouꝛſe together, 
3 con- 
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eonſideꝛ ing firſt bow many things are of neceſſity 
to be conſerved in the Church for che preſervation 


of faith & good life in her ſubjeQs;then ſee how. 
many Points have been and are quarrelled, and if |. 
any have eſcaped; how all the reſt may be called in | 


queſtion with as much probability & apparance as 
theſe are; then look upon the qualities of that 
Decider of Controverſies whereunto all the Adver- 
faries of the Catholick Church do ſeek to draw 
us, by which there can be no other end of Con- 
troverſies, but to leave every man to bis own will. 


And then conclude, that theſe Poſitions being 


put, there will neither remain government in the 
Church, nor certainty or conſtancy in belief, nor 
any thing to be taught and practiſed worthy God 
Almighty's ſending of a Law-giver, much leſs of 
ſending his own Son upon thoſe hard conditions, 
which we apprehend of Feſws Chri and reade in 
the Goſpel. : EY / 

Nephew. Ir is very true, but if you leave me 
thus, I fhall be like him wha bad forgot his Pater 
neſter, but not learned bis Our Father. For you have 
taught me, what I cannot rely upon, but not what 


I ought to rely upon; and there is ſo much ſaid 


againſt the authority of the Church by all her 


Adverſaries, that a man, who hath been ever beat- 
en to thoſe Objections, cannot eaſily leave them , || 


without ſome ſcruple.* 

Uncle» Lou are in the right, the moſt neceſſary 
part is yet behinde, for a little building is better, 
than a great deal of pulting down. Therefore 
when your leiſure ſeryes you 1 will be ready to 


give you ſatisfaction to the beſt of my power. 


Bur now this morning is too far ſpent to begin ſo 


large a diſcourſe as that queſtion requires, Take 


another time, and the ſooner the more welcome. 


Prayers'to 


Bur for the * God be with you, I have ſome 
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SES ESGHBE 
DIALOGUE III. 


By what means Controverſies in 
Religion may be ended. 


This Dialogue containeth fif- 
teen Parts or Paragraphs. 


1 He Profs or Introduction. ; 
2. What force rde mm 


Proteftants againſt Catholichs ought to have? 

3. In all likelihood the Catholick party is 
greater, mort learned, and more virtuous. 

4. Of what efficacy ic this Argument ? 

5. That it is no hard matter that Chrift's 
Law ſhould have deſcended entire unto us. 

6. That if Chriſt's Law could have been 
conſerved, it hath been conſerved, _ 

7. That nogreat Errour could creep into 
the Church of God. ooh 

8. That the truth of the-Catholich Doctrine 


' bath continued in the Church. 


9. That the diſſention of the catholic Do- 
fours concerning the Rule of Faith doth not 
hurt the certainty of Tradition 

10. That the teaching of Chriftian Do- 
qtrine without determining what of neceſſity is 


fo be believed and what not, hurts not the pro- 
gref of Tradition. | | IH. That 


— — Meta 
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11. That no Errour can paſs univerſally 
J through the church of Gad. | 
1 © I2., Thattheſt pretedent diſcourſes heur an 
abſolute certainty. 8 | 

13. Sone Ohh teh Folded: | © 

14. The Examples of Traditions which 
ſeum te have failed are examined. 

15. The concluſion of the whole diſtaniſe. 
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g. 1. The Introduction. 


| Nethew, T Am come, Uncle, to challenge you of 
your promiſe , for I cannor be quiet 
9 .. Tuntill you have ſettled me in this ſo 
weighty a matter. If the Points in Controver- 
fie be as you ſay, and as vou have clearly ſnewn | 
me, of great conſequence, and that by Scripture Fe 
we cannot decide them againſt contentious men, 4 
I ſee that either we muſt ſeek ſome other means, 
or elſe all Religion will be confounded, and the 
truth of C hrijt's Law unknown and neglected. 
Wherefore I pray (if you can) give me a ſtrong FE 
Reſolution in this Point. | 17 
Dyncle. Nephew, if this fer vour continue, you $5 
will not need be a Scholar, but fora year and a 


— — — — 


day, I pray you conſider, it is a fair day, and you 37 
| Never want imployment for the afternoons when | 
the weather's fair, if I ſh ould ſtay you now, you #4 

would perhaps ſo repent it, that I ſhould not, I & 

N 


fear, ſee you again this moneth, be not ſo greedy 
as to take a Surfeit. 0 | 
Nephew. I fear mine own inconſtancy, and 
| therefore I pray -refule me not,diſcontinuance may. 
breed coldneſs, ſpecially if what you have al- 
ready taught me ſhould be ſullied with worſe 
thoughts, and then I ſhould not be ſo capable of 
your inſtrudions as, I hope, 1 am at this preſent, 
which J have good reaſon to make great eſteem 


— — 


| Uncle, Well, if you will have it (0, you muſt 
| give me leave to rrench upon a good part of your 
Afternoon; for I may belong in this Point, and I 
would be loath to break off in the middle. Yet I. 
L 3 i will 
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will be as ſhort as poſſibly I can. Tell me then, 
Had J7eſus C hriſt ever a Church or no? And I 
would have you anſwer me, what you think a ju- 


dicious: Proteſtant weuld ſay ro the ſame de-. 


mand, 

Nephew. I doubt not bur any Proteſtant of them 
all would anſwer you, that at leaſt in the Apo- 
ſtles time Chrifthad a vilible Chureh, eonſiſting of 
the faithfull which adhered to the Apoſtles and 
ſuch Biſhops. as were made by them; but that 
ſince that time it is fallen into great Errouts, and 
either mainly apoſtated from the true Doctrine: of 


Chriſt, or at leaſt ſo deformed it, that a Reforma - 


tion was neceſſaty even in Points of belief, and 
this Reform their forefathers undertook, 


Uncle. You are likewiſe perſwaded, 1 ſuppoſe, 


Coſin, by the ſame evidence, that in the Apoſtles 
time ibi ¶ hurch was in communion with the par- 
ticular Church of Rome ; and therefore I will go; 
a little farther, and ask you, whether you do not 
think, that this Church, (whereof the particular 
Church of Nome was a part, and pera dventure the 
— was not to be obeyed by every particu- 
Jarman, and every particular Church, ſhe being 
the whole, they but members or parts ⁊ She having 
received Chriſt's Docttine, and therefore able to 
teach it, ſhe having received the Keys of Heaven, 
and therefore who refuſed 1 hear her ſbonld be e- 
— ——— a arr : ng 50 2 ware 

o being the Spouſe o Chriſt, «nd the mother 
of his Fathfall children. fh 

Nephew. All this is ſo evident chat I think nei- 


ther Proteſtant nor Puritan. will deny it. Bur 


what do you draw out of this? 

Uncle. Nay, ſoftly, Colin, I muſt ask you one 
qaeftion more before I conclude any ching, and it 
is, What became of this Church when it fell from 
Chriſi? I mean, Were the men and their Govern- 
ours ſuddainly extinct, and others raiſed in their 
places ? or did there ſtill continue a publick face 


and ſuceeſſive Government of the ſame Church. 


even in their Errours, and ſo the external Church 
remained and deſcended to our days, though with 
corrupt faith and docrine ? Nephem . 
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' Nephew» This I doubt not likewiſe'but every 
one will grant you's for all the Prozefarzy, that 
ever 1 heard, do aeknowledg it, nor do I imagine 
that any will deny it. 

Dnele. Then, Colin, we will draw this cone lu- 
ſion, that that C hureb, which is now in communion 
with che partieular -Church of Rome, was once 
the true Church, or if you pleaſe to ſay, fie was 
but a part of the true Chureh, fo let it be, at leaſt 
ſhe had the true faith and Doctrine, and every 
particular man or Church within her own com- 
paſs was obliged to obey her, as having theſe war- 

Titles which you -gcknowtedg even now to be 
then due unto her. But now & a Proteſtant tells 
you, ſhe hath fincefallen, and loft thoſe good 
Vieles, Mow would you convince him ?or ãt le 
can you tell me, a 


bu what ſirce.the Arguments of Proteſtays 
againſt Catholicks in this queſtion 
ougbt to have? | 


Nephews Oconvince a Proteſtant in this Point 
L would have recourſe to books and 
learned men, who ſhould maintain 
and ſhe that his Poſition were falſe, for f am not 
= e as to be able to prose it of my 
Unele. I hold you not fora wary Gameſter at 
this Play 3 for why would you leave your beſt 
ward, and put your (elf upon the diſadvantage? 
I'mean, Why will you put your ſelf to prove the 
Negative, your Adverſary being obliged to con- 
vince the Poſitive? for if he confeſs, as he doth, 
our Church was once the true Charch, wehave 
the Preſumption on our ſide, untill he prove the 
contrary. Beſides, our Church was once the Spoaſe 
of Chriſt, by their own v erdict, though now they 
ſtile her the YFhore of Babylon, erroneom, and 
 Adultereff. And how I pray you, Coſin, would 
your (elf rake it, if one ſhould lay the like impu- 
ration upon your bed-icellew without ſuſfi- _ 
proo 
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proof to make it good? And imagine Chriſi Jeſus 
will be offended to fee his dear Spouſe, (whom he 
bought, and waſhed with his own hearts bloud) 
ſo ſhamefully traduced without a legitimate cauſe 
and juſt occaſion . Do you think he will not brand 
ſuch accuſers for infamous and ſacrilegious Ca- 
lumniatours? Or if ſuch an accuſer ſhould fail 
of his proof, doth he not conv ict himſelf of the 
moſt heynoas crime that can be ĩimagined ? And 
likewiſe if this ſame church was ereQed;and in- 
ſtituted by God himſelf for our lawfull Lady, and 
true Governeſs, can- you think that who revolts 


from the loyalty and obedience due unto her, 


without evident proof of her Eſcheat from that 
Throne and Dignity, doth not declare himſelf a. 
Traitour and Rebell to God and her? And in a 
word, if ſhe once were that Church to whom 
Chriſi gave the Rod of Juſtice, and ſent all Pro- 
feſſours of his Name to hear her voice and ſen- 
rence, under Penalty of being reputed Heathens 
and Publicanꝭ, Doth not he incur thoſe Curſes, 
and deſerve thoſe ignominious Titles, who leaves 
her, and divides himſelf from her, without legal, 
warrant for his ſeparation ? Doth not therefore 
common ſenſe conclude, that whoſoever confeſ- 
ſeth the Roman Catholick Church to have been the 
true and lawfull Church of Chriſt, is by this very 
Deed obliged to prove clearly aud evidently ber 
tall from that majeſty, or elſe in his own conſci- 
enceand judgment muſt needs be liable to thoſe 
foul and unworthy taints of Treaſon and Rebel - 
lion againſt God and his Church? 3 | 
Nephew. I confeſs, you ſpeak no Parables,. nor 
is there any deep learning required to conceive the .{ 
_evidence of. your diſcourſe. Yet this I. muſt tell 
you, that 'I fear you might have ſpared your la- 
bour, for there's no Proteſtant but will eaſily un- 
dertake to prove, that the Roman Church is gone 
aſt ray; for if they cannot do this, tbey can do 
nothing, their whole Religion being but (as they 
themſelv es con feſs) a taking away of abuſes crept 
in, and their Divinity no other than to ſhew this, 
And if you would ſhew their Proofs to be inſuffi - 
cient, 
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cient, I fear you would require a greater Scholar 


than my ſelf to compechend your Regloue. 


- * 


Uncle. Be not diſcouraged, Nephew, but look 
into the Caſe, and tell me what kinde of Proofs 
you think the Proteſtants are bound to bring to 

ee themſelves from thoſe heavy Cenſures I told 
ou of? Do you think it were tufficient to bring 
uch Arguments, as (ome Philoſophers brought to 


prove Snow to be black? or ſuch as by mans wit, 


and the art of Topicks, a good Logician may 
frame upon a ſubjeQ given him? in which kinde 


ſome great men have taken pleaſure to commend 


baldneſs, blindneſs, and the like imperfeftions, 
others to contradict manĩfeſt truths, as that there 
never was any War of Troy. Nay, do you think, 
Coſin, tis ſufficient, that their Arguments be 
onely 2s good as thoſe which the Catholicks bring 
againſt them? Or in a word, ought not their Ar- 
guments tobe evident aud unanſwerable in eve 
indifferent and underſtanding mans judgment ? 
that is, ſhould they not be ſuch, as that a man ex- 
pert in Controverſies, and of a ſound and unpaſ- 
ſtonate judgment, having ſeen - what the moſt 
learned Catholicks can ſay againft the Proteſtants 
Proofs, muſt nevertheleſs think in his heart, that 
they neither have given nor can give any con- 
tenting and ſatisfactory anſwer thereunto? 
Nephew. The plain truth is, if it were my cafe 
betwixt my wife and my ſelf, I ſhould not think to 
have correſpond:d with my loyalty towards her, 
nor-with that care of her. bonour which I ought 
to have, untill I had ventured my life te have his 
hearts bloud, who ſhould have ſought to wrong 
her Reputation ſo highly without ſuch proof as 


you require. Nor do I believe that any Prince or 


State would think him a loyal ſubject, ho ſhould 
conceal and foſter that man, that ſhould diſperfe 
in the hearts of their ſubjedts the like ſuſpitions 
againſt their Government. Iis true, I ſhould be 


willing to hear of my wives miſdemenours before 
they come to that height and evidence, for mine 


own caveat, if (which God forbid) ſhe ſhould. 
prove untrue, But there is a great differe ice be- 
M detwixt 
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berwixt giving 22 of likelihoods and ap- 
pearances of à miſchief, 

vented, and bleniſhing or ſtaini 
mine own honour with the dee 


And in my minde the Reaſon is, becauſe no amĩey 
nor fidelity can ſubſiſt, if fach Principles were 
ſuffered to be taught and maintained. For how is 
it poſſible (haman accidents of 3 __ 

s {0 
witty in doing miſchief ) but that every {ie 
tongue ſhall ſer diſſention betwixt the neareft and 
deareſt couples, and mutiny and ſtir up to ſediti- 
on the moſt, faithfull fubje&s againſt their Prince, 
if leſs than moral evidence be ſufficient to prove 
matters of this nature and quality? Wherefore I 
do not think his Majeſty would ſuffer his Preach- 
ers to draw their Dog from Rome, if he did 
not perſwade himſelf they were not able to bring 
ſatisfactory Proofs of their relinquiſhing chat 
Authority ; for this were to authorize a Rebelli- 
on again the Court and State of Conſeience, 
which hath greater force and power than pure 


temporal Allegiance , this being grounded upon 


Oath and Duty, both which receive their ſtrength 
and virtue from Conſcience. If therefore you in- 


tend to give me full ſatisfaQion in this point, you 


muſt clearly ſhew me, that the Proteftants Proofs 
are inſufficient. Which though 1 doubt nor of, 


ſeeing our men have ever been ſo ready to buckle * 


with the Proteſtants even upon moſt diſadvan- 
tageous conditions, yet I conceive that this can- 
not be otherwiſe effected, than by experience, 
bringiog them to diſpute together. 


Uncle. Dear Colin, I am heartily glad to hear 


you diſcourſe ſo ſtrongly and ſolidly, ir gives me 
great hopes of your future abilities, Bur if you 
wi 


whereby it may be pre- 
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will have patience, your ſelf ſhall be Judg of my 
queſtion, nor do I think it needfull to have re- 
caurſe to any farther learning, than common ſenſe 
ooo 3 Reaſon; firſt therefore let us ſee 
whether 


J. 3. In all liketthood the Catholich Party be 
| Algreater, more learned, and more 
virtaous ? 


difficulty, and that you ſhould conſult in 

Council a dozen or twenty Lawyers reputed * 
the beſt of the Realm, or at leaſt the worſt of 
them far beyond your skill ro judg whether he 
were not as able as the beſt ; and of theſe twenty, 
ſeventeen or eighteen of them ſhould ſay, You 
would infallibly loſe your Cauſe, if you took ſuch 
and ſuch a courſe in it, the other two or three 
ſhould conſtantly affirm you would win it, inſo- 
much that the queſtion would be brought to this 
conteſtation, whether Lawyers were more learned 
and skilfull: To which fide wouſd you adhere in 


Gade then you had a Caſe in Law of great 


this Caſe ? 


» Nephew. If you ſuppoſe me unable to judg of 
their skill and learning, and that they be all e- 
qually reputed honeſt men, (though indeed I can- 
net well ſee how they can come to ſuch an obſti- 
nate conteſtation, if they be all as they are repu- 
ted) I muſt needs chuſe the multitude, and either 
adhere to the ſeventeen, or play the fool notori- 
ouſly. I ſee well enough what you aim at, to wit, 
that becauſe Catholick Countreys are greater than 
Proteſtants, Judgment therefore is to be given on 
the Catholicks ſide. But I pray, how ſhall I know 
that there be more learned men among Catho- 
licks than amongſt Proteſtants ? or that the Catho- 
lick Doctours be more learned than ours at home? 
*Tis true, I know our learned men ſay, chat the 
Proteſtants of other Countreys are not of the 
ſame Religion with ours here in England, yet I ſee 
they agree all together againſt us, what diſcords 
ſoever they bave amongſt themſelves. Uncle « 
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Uncle, Tour freſh wits run too faſt, Remem- 
ber you were ſuppoſed to be ignorant of the pro- 
portion of their learning in your Lawyers caſe, 
and therefore chuſed the multitude. Wherefore as 
long as it is conſtantly confeſſed, that there be 
far more learned men Catholicks than there be 
learned Proteſtants, ſo long the Lay- people, igno- 
rantand unable to judg of learning, muſt ſtand 
convinced by the multitude, of which this vulgar 
knowsno more but that they are accounted learn- 
ed by thoſe amongft whom they live, as ours are 
here with us. And togive you 
farther ſatisfaction in this Point, There be more 
you know that man for man, by learned Cathe- 
all likelihood, Readers of Divint- licks than Pro- 
ty are the greateſt Scholars, their teFants. 
exerciſe and Profeſſion(ſpecially 
if they be of many years) enabling and approving 
them more than others, who have net the like oc- 


caſion. Of theſe compare the number of which 


England affords to the multitudes which Catho- 
lick Countreys yield. You have been in Parz, 
where you might have ſeen in ſome one Houſe or 
Colledg more than be in all England, whereof 
ſome have taught Divinity a dozen or twenty 
8 or ſix actually reading, and as many per- 
aps, who having ſpent a great part of their age in 
that Profeſſion, have now given over. I ſpeak no 
ſecrets, the moſt ignorant man that is may ſee and 
prove, what I ſay with his own eys, either in T:aly, 
Spain, Germany, France, or Low-countries. And I 
may add, that the time, which one of them ſpends 
in ſtudy, is double to what one in our Univerſities 
here in England doth imploy. Theſe being married 
men, having care of their wives and children, 
and are, ſaith S. Paul, divided, one half to their 
books, the other to the houſhold ; and you know, 
wives are no friends of books; learning and 
children ſpring both from the brain, and both re- 
quire abundance of ſpirits, and therefore not well 
matched together. And- ſure amongſt Catholicks 
a learned reſolution is rather to be looked for ar 
a Prieſt's hands (ordinarily ſpeaking) than from 
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2 married man, by reaſon his time, breedijig, and 
imploymenr, are more proportioned thereunfo. 


To theſe learned men now living, you may a 


all that lived for many ages, not ſo unlearned as 
the Proteſtants perſwade themſelves, ſince the ve- 
ry firſt beginners of Proteſtanty met with their 
matches, ſuch as they either did not dare to meet 


face to face, or if they did, they ſtill came off 


with diſhoneur. Wherefore every man, that un- 
derftands any thing more than his own home, muſt 
needs grant;, that if number or likelihood of 
perſons may carry the cauſe, the queſtion is“ end- 
ed. Whereunto 1 could add that Reaſon which 
you mentioned, how the Prote- 

ſtants in divers Countreys are No two Prote- 
not of one Religion, neither in ſiants of one 
reſpeQ of Belief or Government. Religion. 
They differ in ſo many Points | 
that they damn one another for mĩsbelievers. Do 
but examinewhether the Politions, wherein they 
diſagree amongſt themſelves, be not of as main 
importance, as thoſe wherein we differ from them 
all, and you fhall finde many of them to be the 
very ſame. Nay, there be not two Dodiors or Parſons 
here in England of one Religion, no, nor two Lay- 
men, who give themſelves to exponnd Scriptures, 
and make their private ſpirit Judg of their Belief 
and Tenets. And this, not onely becauſe ſo man 
variable fancizs, grounded every one upon it ſelf, 
cannot poſſibly agree (whereupon you {hall hard- 
ly ſee two meet and confer of Religion, but they 
will difagree, if they talk long) but alſo becauie 
all knowledg hath irs unity from ſome ſettled and 
certain Principles, which being not to be found 
out of the Catholick Church in matters of Reli- 


gion, there can be no unity of belief amongſt 
Proteſtants. For although our Parliament harh 


commanded divers Articles to be taught in the 


Church of Englina, yet doth not the Proteſtant 


Clergy acknowledg, that the Parliament, (who 
are the flock, and taught by them) hath any power 
to judg or determine Points of Doctrine. And in- 
deed it were ridiculous for thoſe, who think that 
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an univerſal Congregation of Biſhops, and th 
body of the whole Church may err in belief, 
ſhould nevertheleſs attribute this unerrable power 
to their own Schollars. And they (for ought I. 
know) do conſtantly maintain their chief ground, 
#hat all men are fallible, and ſubjeũ to err. Where, by 
the way you may note, how 

hardly they deal with Catholicks y Proteji- 
in puniſhing them for profeſſing a ani ought not; > 


difterent faith from theirs, lince, force any man to 


if webelievedifferently, we muſt believe with 
needs profeſs differently: and hem. 

they , by their own confeſli 

not having any authoriry whereby they can or 
ought force any man to believe as they do, tis 
evident they muſt per- force contradict their own 


Principles, if they will perſecute us. Now there- 


fore ſince to be of one faith, is to be of one ſettled 
opinion, and ſettling cannot be without infallibilii 
or neceſſitiy, the Proteſtants having no common 
Principles, which themſelves eſteem infallible, 
(every man expounding Scripture, (their onely 


Rule of faith) at his pleaſure, nor any having 


power or authority to control anothers interpre- 
tation of any paſlage whatſoever) *cis impoſlible 


any two Miniſters ſhould be of one faith and Reli- 


gion. *Tis true, perchance they may be of one 
wiade to day, but ere night, if either of tbem 


light upon a place of Scripture, which after more 


conſideration ſeems to have another ſenſe than he 
thought before, they may well be of different opi- 
nions ; and this in what Point how material or 
eſſential ſoever. Theſe men therefore may be ſaid. 
to be ſometimes of one minde or opinion, but ne- 
ver of one faith and Religion, Faith being like 


Marriage, not to be taken up fora year and a day, 


but for Eternity. And now to re- 

turn to the diicourſe we aim at, The learned Ca- 
as the number of our learned men tholicks be more 
doth far exceed the number of learned than the 
learned Proteſtants, fo likewiſe learned Proteſi- 
by all likelihood dorh their learn- anti. 

ing. The Exgliſpb Divinity, gene- x i 
rally 


— 


which are butt 
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rally fpeaking, is nothing but Controverſies, 

de fourth or fifth part of Catholick 
Diviity. For beſides Controverſies, we have 
ſcholaſtical Theology, which explicates the my- 
ſteries of our faith, and ſhews their conformity 
to nature and natural Reaſon. We have moral 
Divinity, which ſearches into the practice of the 
Sacraments and Precepts of good life. We have 
Scripture Leffons, which dive into the deep ſenſe 
of the written Word of God without farther ap- 


plication. We have myſtical Theology, which 


examines the extraordinary ways of converſation 
with God. And laſtly, we have Eccleſiaſtical Hö- 
ſtory, which ſhews rhe preſs, increaſe, and 
practice of Chriſtian faith through all ages and 
places. And of alltheſe we have, I do not ſay, 
Books or Volumes, but whole Libraries written, 


and extant amongſt us. And-for other Eruditions, 


as Languages, Poetry, Rhetorick, Logick, and 
Philoſopby, if the Proteſtants have any, let them 
look into their ſamples, and they ſhall finde the 
moſt eminent and worthy men to have been and 
ro be Catholicks 3 ſothar as of all Religions, the 
Chriſtian, ſo of all Chriftians, the Catholick is 
withour queſtion the moſt wiſe, and moſt learned 
Profeſſion. And what I fay, is not to be ſought 


out in old Manuſcripts or learned Papers, your 


eys and ears will tell it you in Catholick Coun- 


. treys, and even in Paul, Church- yard, where you 


may finde multitudes of Volumes of all theſe 
ſorts of learning written by Catholicks; and if 
their Shops were well ſearched, I doubt not but 
for Books of worth (except ſome Engliſi Pam- 
phlets, and a few Controverſies) one hundred for 
one would be found to have been written by Ca- 
tholicks. What apparence then can there be, that 
the Proteſtants Arguments ſhould be ſo mighty, 
and ſo clearly better, than what Catholicks can 
ſay for themſelves, as to bear down the right of 
Antiquity and Poſſeſſion, whereof the Catholic ks 
are the ſole Claimers. 

Nephew. I cannot on but that your diſ- 
courſe is ſound, and * ed upon common ſenſe, 
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and upon ſuch evidence, as when I was in Payy > 


heard was there to be ſeen, but my minde was 
then more fixed upon the Tennis- Court than up. 
ſuch inquiries. But why might not one reply, thar 
all this and more is neceſſary for the jultißß 
ſo evil a quarrel? If Catholicks be not honeſt 
and virtuous men, the more learned they are, the 
more dangerous and more able to maintain a falſe 
-Potition. And 'tis like, the Proteſtants would re- 
ply in this manner; for they tell us, that the Pope 
hath gotten ſo mighty a power over our veryjun- 
derſtandings, that for many ages we have bent all 
our wits how to maintain his Titles and Decrees, 


without any care of truth or probability, where- 


fore the more wit and learning, the more blindneſs 
of paſſion and intereſt. 

Uncle. I did not think that Learning had de- 
ſerved ſo ill at your hands, as to cenſure it ſo ſe- 
verely. No, no, Colin, one man, 
or two, or three, may be the more 
dangerous for their Learning, but 
no: whole multitudes. For of its 
own nature, it is a great in{tzu- 
ment of virtue, being the compa- 
nion of truth, ſo that there can 
be no greater ſign of truth ia any 
Religion, than to ſee it bear the 
touch of Reaſon „and that the | 
Profeſſours of it be addicted to Learning. Be- 


ﬀAs the learned 
Catholicks are 
more learned 
than the learned 
Proteſtants, fo 
they are more 
virtuow than 
they. 


ſides, I. pray remember, I ſpeak to one who pro- 


feſleih: no ſcholarſhip, and therefore do not in- 
quire what is, or is not, but what is more likely 
and, apparent. It muſt therefore be known, that 
the Religion is falſe, before it can be preſumed 
that men bend and ſtrain their learning to main- 
tain a falſity ; for otherwiſe the very fame of 
learning bears with it the credit and eſteem of 


truth and honeſty ; and who delights in learned 


Labours, is, commonly free both from quarrelſome 
intereſt,& hurtfull pleaſures, out of which ſpring 
all cunning fraud and circumvention, whereupon 


a meer Scholar is quit by this very name, from ſu- 


ſpition of guile and craftineſs. But how ſoever 
our 
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our Religion hath, beſides learning, manifeſt ſigns 


TAs of honey and virtue. For all' the Points wherein 
pon | we differ from Proteſtants are of that uature, that 
ar they inciteus to the practice of ſome virtue or 
of & other. As we ſay, Charity and the keeping of the 
eſt Commandments do juſtifie, and deſerve eternal 
the | Reward. Confeſſion brings the remembrance and 
Iſe ſoxrow fot our ſins, ſatisfaction is performed by 
re- good deeds, Praying for the Dead, Praying to 
pe | Saints, keeping and reverencingPiCtures of Cbrift 
in- and his Saints ; and above all, the preſence of 
all God in the bleſſed Sacrament ; all waich be mat- 
es, | | ters of great moment and conſideration, continu- 
re- ally inciting us to lift up our mindes to God and 
eſs Heaven, to think of the life to come, and to pra- 
ctice virtuous actions. The moſt earneſt Proteſt- 
Je- | . ant, who bath but caſt his eye beyond the fea, 
ſe- | cannotdeny but there's a main difference in ex- 
teriour Devotion amongſt Catholicks above Pro- 
red | teſtants. Our! Churches are open every day, Service 


and Maſles ſaid all the forenoon, and in divers 
| there is Service a great part of the afternoon» 
| Our Service is much longer than the Proteſtants. 

ſp Our Ceremonies and magnificence very ſpectable. 
| Our Sacraments more in number, more — 

ed, and done with more State and Reverence. 
The Riches of our Churchęs, Altars, Pictures, in- 
eſtimable. Our Solemnities and Triumphs glori- 
ous, Perpetual Sermons, on Feſtival- days, and on 


Co 
o- every day in Lent and Advent, the bleſſed Sacra- 
ment often expoſed with great concourſe of de- 


ly vout People, as all Proteſtant Travellers can wit- 

neſs. Add to theſe the multitude of Religious 
d men and women, whoſe Profeſlion is retired from 
bulineſſes and the world, to have more time to 


n- 
of ' coaverſe with God. The often Miracles, the fre- 
of ; quent Saints and _ men, that cannot be deni- 
d dd, but at leaſt we think and ſay, we have them. 


In a word, the Proteſtant's faith ſeems like 2 
8 Piece of Money buried in the ground, and the Catho- 
licks like a burning Torch, which forceth all with- 

in its Sphere to caſt their eys upon it, I know the 
ready anſwer is, that all is but hypocriſie, and 
M 5 that 
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that there is as{great wickedneſs amongſt Catho- 


licks as amongſt Proteſtants. But I conld wiſh | 
thathe who is thus raſh, and ready to ſay this, | 


were as curious and carefull ro know how to 
pou it. For it were abſurd to think, that who 
rikes but one blow in twenty in a Smiths ſſiop 
ſhould make as great a dint as he who ftrikes 
twenty. And ſurely, no Jeſs fooliſh it were to 
think, that whoſe hearts and hands are continu- 
ally buſied about God and godly things, ſhould 
make no greater impreſſion in their ſouls, than the 
who ſay not a Prayer once a moneth, and whoſe 
chiefeſt Devotion is to hear a man make a pleaſ - 
ing diſcourſe in a Pulpit. I will not deny, but that 
there be as foul ſinners, and as many, amongſt Ca- 
tholicks as amongſt Proteſtants, if not moe, and 
more wicked. For Sacriledg cannot be fo great 
where Sanctity is leſs, and who beſt knows his 
Maſters will muſt needs deſerve moſt ſtripes for 
his treſpaſs. No man could damn his Poſterity, 
but who had original juſtice to loſe, nor c 
any betray Chri/i, but who had eaten bread at his 
Table. Wherefore Proteſtants cannot be ſo wicked 
as Catholicks, having not ſuch a ſaintly faith, nor 
ſu. h a ſacred Church to diſgrace & abuſe. Yet l do 
not think, but that a good Argument may be made 
for our Church by its ſanctity, remembring well 
what an Engliſb Proteſtant Clergy.man of note, 
who had been at Rome after his converſion, was / 
wont to ſay, when he heard any ſpe«k againſt the 
vices of the Court of Rome 3 I have known (q 
he) many and many of the Proteſtant Clergy 28 
honeſt men as ever I met withall in my life, in 
whoſe bands I durſt venture my eſtate and life, 
but I never knew any, who had the Reputation 
and Eſteem amongſt wile men to be a Saint, or of 
extraordinary holineſs. Here in Rome I fee in 4 
{ſmall number of great Prelats two or three that 
have the fame of extraordinary virtue, and the 
like I finde of all ſorts both of Church-men and 
Layety, ſome tobe ® 42:0 exemplarly holy. As 
for the vices, whereof I hear the Reports, and 
doubt not but they are too true, yet I ſee they are 
car- 
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not onely above Kings, and Monarchs, 
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| carried difcreetly, and break nor forth into any 


publick ſcandal. So that 3 Proteſtants have 
divers moral honeſt men, and Catbolicks many 
wicked, yet it follows not, that they are equal in 
behaviour: for Catholicks haveiſome Saints, Pro- 
teſtants none; Catholicks faults are in proportion 


fewer, Proteſtants good works very defective in 


the like proportion: and this difference is fach 


an one as worthily makes 2 mark of the Catho- 


lick Church, and as indeed is befitting a Church 
made of men, who bear immortal ſouls in veſlets 
of fleſh and bloud. 

But I had almoſt forgot the The Popes þ;- 
difficulty you made of the Pope's ritual Power is 
tyrannizing and forcing all mens 70:tyramy bus 
wits to ſerve him. Do you think war ever the 
he tyrannizes the bodies or the. ſame. 
kom ? If the mindes, then 
he hath perſwaded them bis Power is lawfull, gi- 
ven by Jeſin Chriſt, and continued ſince his time; 
wherefore theſe men (who are thus perſw aded, 
being fo many, ſo learned, and withall ſo upright, 
as that for confcience ſake they will forgo the ve- 

liberty of their underſtandings) make a great 

rgument , that the truth is as they ſay: for 
otherwiſe how eaſie were it fora King of France 
or Spain, or Emperour to follow the example of 
England, Holland, and divers States of Germany, 
who would aid and back them if they would re- 
nounce this pretended tyranny; whereas theſe 
Revolters from the Church of Rome did it with- 
out any preſent Example, nay, with the deteſtatĩ- 
on of all their neighbours. Beſides, all the Popes 
names and actions are regiſtred, if they did any 


' thing of note, if they changed but their attire, 


confecrated a Biſhop, ſent a Cardinals Cap, or 
the like, all is upon Record ; onely this action of 
conquering the whole world in the way of an 
univerſal Father, of ſetting this ſpiritual Throne 
Biſhops, 
and Patriarchs, but even above the wiſdom of 
the Sages, and above the valour of undaunted 
courages, this onely (I ſay) by all Hiftoriens __ 
dave 
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have been accounted unworthy of mention. But 


remember, Coſin, that common ſenſe teaches us, 
that a thing ſo much againſt the general current 
of the publick Church of Chriſt for ſo many ages, 
ought to be well proved, according to the Rule 
you granted me even now, before it paſs without 
controul. | 
Nephew. Truly, Sir, me thinks you ſpeak with 
reaſon & common ſenſe. Yet this authority bein 
ſo great, I ſee not, why it may not of it ſelf, an 
and by its inftruments work ſuch an effect, as that 
learned men (upon whoſe number I am to rely) 


may not become partially affected in the judgment 


of Religion, and conſequently the greater num- 
ber be more corrupted than the leſſer, and ſo the 
opinion of three were to be preferred before the 
opinion of ſeventeen. Nay, in my judgment expe- 
rience tells us, that not every tenth perſon a- 
moneg{ learned Catholicks knows the true value 
and force of our Adverſaries Arguments, but 
with a prepoſſeſſed diſpoſition undervalue them, 
when perhaps they cannot give a full and ſatisfa- 
Qory anſwer thereunto. Arid how ſhould it be 
otherwiſe, lince from our childhood we are 
taught to rely upon the Church for watters of 
Religion, and to reject and hate any man, who 
ſhould ſeek to make a contrary impreſſion in us. 
This being planted in us in our tender, age, and 
growing with nature, cannot chuſe but-make a 
great preoccupation in us, when we come to be 
able to judg of Controverſies in Religion. Nor 
is it to the purpoĩe, whether it be fit that we have 
ſuch an impreſſion or no, for { oppaſe not the 
thing, but the Argument, which urges for the 
greater number of learned men. 

" Uncle, And have you not marked the like a- 
mongſt Proteſtants, and much more amongſt Puri- 
tans? And do you not finde that thoſe who 


flight Catholick Arguments, are no leſs prejudi- 


cated than the Catholicks you ſpeak of? Nay, if 
you mark it, the greateſt contemners of thei: Ad- 
verſaries Arguments, be they Catholicks or Pro. 
teſtants, are commonly the moſt zealous, or rethes 

the 
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; gun 1 e dat the zealous, So that indeed 


true cauſe of this partiality is i and 
8. any prohibition, which % bee. 
provoker to make men doubt of their Re 
Fox ever fince our Grand- mother Bye 
to We firſt VV did dad? os all emp Cabos 
Reaſon weun dnot) have been ſuſpicious 
unto us. Tell me then, I == if you were in a 
n were 2 Pilot and bis Mate, and 
ons 5 aj had never been at ſea befor 

8 troverſie about their journey. 

* ng the Pilot 1 — „A Is 


So aps 65 Captain by Re 724 — 


8 thr $ 00k . 
m int ip taxes 

. c ron Tie . om 24 
" Nephew. *Tis clear, t bat thoſe, who.joyn with 


the Captain I; for where tho one fide 
95 pron tis evideat; that i che 


bath 8 
1 ath 5 of skill, v we Jusbe adbere to the shil- 


all. This (I ſay) i is _ if there be no parti- 
cular circumſtance, or 7 — tat Reaſon to the con- 
traty, as in our caſe, if the Pilot had ſome intereſt 
to carry his ſhip out of the ways then it were an- 


| other matter, but ſtanding 2 14 in the terms 


My Jour caſes,” * gh on which lide the parti- 
ving-$lill, the Captain 
ai þ Pi Nilo loſe was were io be preferacd in 


common ſenſe, and to fide" wich him were wiſ⸗ 


m. 

. „, why then , who e to unchilfall 
Judgers in matters of Religion, are partial z and 

who adhere to expert in thoſe-marrers, ate 
and rational. Wherefore if the ſeventeen adhere 
— the Miſtris and Teacher of Religion, and the 
ee fly from ber, Do W theſe by this very.aQ 
ake 8 partial, and thoſe i ? 
Tou muſt firſt know = ow hoy ſide gars rhexight 
el 2 you can d der either aide to he pas- 
tial, and 8 the number will ſtill pre- 
vail, as long as tis in u Mr whether fide is parti · 
a3 "and if one ſide adhere to that part which was 
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ion. AI communities 4; and by common 
Poſſawon tab 
— 2 —— oy. eve Lien their motic 
over - balance the 
— of —— on, which is againſt them. Farther 
if you conſider that Chriſtian Religion i Ar 


zural, that is, ſuch an one as 3 e learned 
poſtles, 


but from — Gods: to wit, from the A 
—— — peg 23 
vet 

diſputing abany Religion but, ;onely to ask whit 
bt us, wh bich none gan tell us, but 

thoſe whoſe Life an 

that Doctrine, which themſelves firſt learned, to 

wit, the Biſhops 


acebound by the Law of. e by the in- N 


great 20 90 
or their Diſei- 
vou wil 1 tllat there is no 


ofeſſion it is to teach us 


and Paſtours of the Church. 380 


that who doubts of what theſe men have taught, | - 


and do teach us, muſt needs be ignorant of the 


means and way: of knowing Chri 
and paſionately r aches the true and certain Rule 
ereof. 


as if one ſhould condemn” a man of rtiality 
who keeps poſſeſſion of hjs on beck, he yiel 
not up the Eftate, whereof he is poſleſlt 

Ju t be given againſt him; N con- 


trariwiſein the. Civil, Law (which I once ſtudied 
2 dictle) if one be put out of quiet. poſſeſſion, 


his Adver may; not plead, untill be be put in 
again. And ſure of — caſes, the fouleſt is to 


doubt in matters of Religion, before one bath 
'Reaſon'; for where —— is plainly on the 


one ſide, there none can doubt without wro ing | 
ot 


that Authority, unleſs he have a Reaſon that 


n it. Aud ſo I am ſatisfied in this 


ou „ Nephew that ge- 
1 ion fall out | 


Poig 

: Une Take: this with.yo 
Herally no Controv exſies about Relig 
without ſome motives of intereſt on both ſides, 
and ſo both tides may be ſuſpected of partiality, 


ſore ſuppoſe men were forbidden to 12 that 
vould be of little force, if once they ſaw their 
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ian Doctrine, = 


bew. | I ſee; mine erbt, and! it was the Games | 
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dut chiefly chat which begins n e · Where- | 
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Commanders were intereſſed, unleſs they, faw 
withall that they could not mend themſelves; .Be- 
fides, in our Schools all things are called in que - 
ſtion, which would not be ſuffered, if it endan- 
gered the Churches belief. Laſtly, fince tisgreat 


a Scholars that govern mens judgmients, if they did 


finde by their Learning any other ſure Ground of 


Religion, than ſtanding io the Churches Authority 


and judgment, they would eſteem as much of her 
Commands, as Sampſon did of the Philiftims (hut- 
ting their Gates upon him. And ſo we ſee by ex- 
perience, that all truly learned and unpaſſionate 
men on our ſide( beſides the motive of thechurch · 
es Authority) adhere upon pure Reaſon to the 
Catholick Tene u, and will proteſt upon all that's 
holy, that they would be of the (ame Religion, 
though there were no Command, finding it moſt 


conformable to Reaſon, and to the Grounds of 


Chriſtianity. A 

Nepbew. be truth is, I know not how to an- 
ſwer your diſcourſe, yet a a Proteſtant 
would ay, that all's but probability and likeli- 
hobd, and therefore to hazard a man's Eſtate up- 
on Perauerntures wert ſometbing bard, and not 
very rationally done. Wherefore I ſhould be glad 


to conceive more fully. 


J. 4. The force and efficacy of theſe von 
Diſcourſes and Perſwaſions. 


Uncle. WIV. ſecurity do your Merchants, 
| your Stateimen , your' Souldiers, 

80 _ © thoſe that go to Law, my, even 
thoſe that till their Grounds, and Work for theit 
Livings, What ſecurity, B ſay, do all theſe go up- 
on? Is it greater than the ſecutity which theſe 
Grounds afford? Surely, no. And yet no man 
eſteems them tooliſh.' All human affairs are ha- 
zardous, and have ſome adventure in them. And 
therefore who requires evident certain _—_ in 
matters of Religion, diſcovers in himfelf a leſs 
minde- to the Goods promiſed in the next life, 
than to theſe which he _ here in this world up- 
2 on 
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on weaker aflarance. Howſoever the greateſt ow | 


dence that can be to him that is not | 
convincing demonſtrations (which the greateſt 
part of mankinde fall ſhort of) is but conjeQu- 


ral; for men do not generally diſtinguiſ betwixt 


a ſolid and a witty proof, and are as ſoon taken 
with a Gloſs or zeſting „ as with a demon- 
ration, Let but this very{proof I have told you 
be put to ſome two men, 'the one more, the other 
$ judicious, and the one perh | ö 
for evident, the other onely for apparent and 
hicely. And certainly, it is manifeſt, that if our 
Church was once the true Church, they, who 
—— omen — x 
p b er corruption, or e e © 
Faction and Schiſme. And yet of theſe two men I 
propoſe, the one venture will take this Ar- 
gument onely for plauſible, and at the leaſt chec 
forgo it,.. the other (looking into the nature 
3 ſeeing what a flaw whe contrary 
Pofition breeds in it, and how in effe ir deſtroys 
all —— will chink it ſa ſttong , that 
whatfoever is ot can be ſuid againſt it, is but th, 
ing of wit pure evidence. Farther, 
we Catbo hc the truck of Sevigence as 
conſcientiouſly as any Proteſlant, and therefore 
that all Controverſies betwixt us and them are 
_— concerning the ſenfe of it, and not 
touching the truth of it, tis manifeſt that 
Eatholicks muſt either be fuch dull Dunces as 
not. to underſtand their Argur „or ſo wil: 
full as not to acknowledg what ibey ſee an 
know ; otherwiſe ſurely, they would agree with 


Proteflants in all Points, which they c cole | 


vincejand demonſtrate. And again this many 
who pierceth deeper into the,ſtrength of this Ar- 
gument, ſees, that although fometimes Learning 


may fail, and that Virtue may have a Bridle for a 


while, yet would not Learning be Learning, if it 
ſhould not for the py work its effects in 
men, and make them N capable of Reaſon 
than others : and much leſs can it be true Virrue, 
whick is ſeldom eſſicacious, ſince Virtues nature 

is 
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is to be operative. Wherefore this. underſtanding 
man, that ſees that there is a more conſtant purſuĩt 
of Virtue and Learning on the one (ide than on 
the other, concludes evidently, that there can be 
no extraordinary weakneſs. on the learned and 
more virtuous ſide in compariſon of the other. 
And where he ſees more means, pains, and fruits. 
of Learning and Virtue on the one fide, than on 
the other, be will no more doubt, ((uppoling;this. 
to be a conſtant and ſettled courſe on both ſides) 
bur that of neceſlity there muſt be more Learning 
and Virtye on that {ide where he ſees theſe ef- 
fects; no more, I ſay than he can doubt whether 
neceſſaty cauſes will have their effects, as whether 


Fire and Towe put together will burn; or whe- 


ther effects can be without their cauſes, as houſes, 
clocks, and the like, without Carpenters, Smiths, 


ud other Artizans, Yet perhaps, he that barely 


ks upon the ſuperficies of this diſcourſe, takes 
it onely for a pleaſing and probable conſequence. 
Joyn to this the multitudes of Antiquity , (I 
mean thoſe Ages wherein the Prozeflants acknow - 
ledg the Reign of Popery) and ſurely then there 
will not remain to an. underſtanding man any juſt 
cauſe to fear or complain of hazard, but rather a 
great occaſion toadmire and praiſe Gods wiſdom,.. 
who bath provided ſo ſhort and ſecure a means 
for every man, who is. o happy and carefull as to . 
acknowledg and imbrace this 


upon thoſe, whoſe diſpoſitions being not fitted to 
the fight of this truth, remain in doubt and igno- 
rance, by diving into queſtions, wherein they are 
not able to finde ſatisfactiou, and. ſo caſt them- 
ſelves away, not for want of means, but either 


through their own Pride, or by the miſleading of 


their Directours, who not ſeeing what's conveni- 


ent for the diſpoſitions of their Diſciples, .throw - 
them upon the Rocks, inſtead of giving them a 


fit harbour ro anchor in; for if they weuld rely 


upon this plain and open way of our diſcourſe, , 
common ſenſe would tell them (if, not what's 
true) at leaſt what they ought to follow, and 
N 3 that 
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that as clearly, as that two and three are five. 
bew. I confeſs , the Evidence you plead 
is great; yet me thinks one might object, thar 


_ fince we hear it ſo often, and ſo ſtrongly beaten 


into us, that all men are fallible, and that Nature 
it ſelf ſeems to teach the ſame, therefore as on 
the one ſide your Reaſons force me v0 grant, that 
tis the wiſer courſe to venter this way; ſoon 


the other, I ill remain with this diſpoſition, that 
it may peradventure be falſe, which is able to 


ſhake a mans Reſolution, and cool bis affection. 


Uncle Coſin, you deſire great matters, and . | 


peradventure more than your age and waverin 
diſpoſition is able to bear. Yet to comply 


your good deſires, I will put you in the way, if | 


you wil bave patience to follow the track, and 
you ſhall ſee, 


6.5. That it is no hard matter that Chriſt's 
Law ſhbouid haue deſcended. entire 
Ano us. 


Arſt therefore tell me, I uy what time think 
you, Chrifl and his poſtles imployed in 
preaching the Goſpel in any one Countrey? 
Nepbhew. I know Cbriſi imployed ſome three 
years and a half, or thereabouts; for I think, the 
time is not preciſely agreed upon by Chronole- 
gers: but far the Apoftles, that I know not, nor 
2 I gheſs to what purpoſe you ask me this que- 

on. : b 

Uncle. Is it not like the Apoſtles beſtowed 
near about as much time? 8. Pau! himſelf ſays fo, 
telling the Clergy of Epbeſiu, that for threeryears 
he had not ceaſed day aud night to exhort them 
with rears, and warn them to take heed of falſe 
Teachers. And we may well think the like of the 
reft of the Apoſtles, whereſoever they c ould con- 
veniently do it, but ſpecially in the Churches in 
which they made their Reſidence . But why think 
you took they fo much time for ſo ſhort a Do- 
Urine, as you fee Chriſtian Doctrine is, being in- 
cluded ia our Creed? Nephew. 
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Nephew. No doubt but their imployment was 
to male their Diſciples and the People wider- 


ſtand 3 and fully compr ebend all Points 


of Chriſtian Doctrine, to reſolve all doubts and 
difficulties, to make th e apprehenſion of the Do- 
Arine ſink into the very ſouls of the People, and 
to ſettle a Form of Government and Converſati- 
on, and to inure the firft Chriſtians to the practice 
of this Docttine, hereby it might ſubſiſt and con- 
tinue as long as poſlibly it could. For this I ſee is 
the DiJamen of prudence and wiſdom in ſuch a 
caſe; and the courſe of all thoſe, who found new 
inſtitutions. 

Uncle. You ſay well, And ſurely ſuch a time, 
for 4 little Province of about two or three days 


journeys ſemidiameter, was very ſufficient for the 


inſtructing of their Diſciples in all material 
Points, and ſertling of inſtructers to ſucceed 
them. But in caſe immediately after the deceaſe or 
departure of the Apoſtle there ſhould ariſe (ac- 
cording to our Saviours forewarning) falſe Pro- 
pbet or ravenom V Yoboes, under pretence of ſancti- 
ty, cndeavouring to devour the flock, nay, that 
even ſome amongſt themſelves out of vanity 
ſhould begin ſome new Doctrine, 

drawing Diſciples after th How Controver- 
and ſo making themſelves H foes were derided 


of a Party, and of a DoGrine, 


contrary to that which the A er the Apoſiless 
ftles had taught, urging Reaſons 
out of Natute, and Texts out of that Apoſtles 
own Writings, by whom they were taught, or out 
of his fellow Apoſtles, and ſtrengthen. his Party 
by the adherence of many of the weaker fort, 
what, 1 fay, would the Governours and Feachers 
of the faithfull do in this cafe? How would they 
behave themſelves to hinder the ruine - of their 
weaker 8 2 8 8 — 
Nephew. I do imagine that meeting together 
they would examine this new DoQtcine, taking for 
their Rule that Doctrine, which the Apoſtle deli- 
vered unto them, and knowing, that he could nei» 
ther contradi& h imſelf, _ any of his 3 
4 10g 


F 


taught to be without all controveriie true and 


ani by which, and onely whicþ, they could att 
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being all N by the holy Ghoſt, they would 
conclude , that the Innovatonrs' Reaſons were 
captious, his Texts miſ-underſtood, if they were 
obſcure , or corrupted , if plain. For nothing 
could be ſo evident unto them as that, which for 
three years together had been ually beaten 
into them, wherein they had been continually ex- 
amined and cleared, and which had been ſo long 
the foundation of their new manner of life and 
practice; ſo that, this muſt needs be the moſt evi- 
dent unto them of all things, and therefore they 
would ſurely forgo all other Rules, to govern. 
themſelves by this, as being moſt free from er- 
xour. f ; 

Uncle. Your Conclufion follows plainly. For 
they having no other ſtay of their belief, than 
that 8. Pau! (for example) had taught them ſo, 
tis clear, that to them theſe two queſtions were 
but one, whetber the opinion propoſed was true ? 


and whether i2 was according to what S. Paul bad 1 


zaught them? And therefore to be againſt that, 
which had been taught unto them, was to be 
falſe. So that there neither was nor could be any 
other queſtion in the Church at that time in aa 
ters of faith, but whether the Apoſiles had tangbt' | | 
ſuch a Dotirine or no For the Apoſtles having 
ſpent ſo much time in teaching Chriſtian Doctrine 
in ſo little a Province, what they had not taught 
muſt needs be preſumed nor to be neceſlary, and 
conſequently not deſerving to make a Schiſme and 
beblich amongſt Chriſtians, and what they had 


certain. Wherefore if fuch an Innovatour would: 
not ſtand to this judgment, he was to be expelled 


the Church, as diſagreeing from the Chriſtians im 


the principal Rule and ſovereign Tribunal of . 
at 


time diſcern and decide what; was Chriſtian Do- | 
Qrine,- what not- Happy that Age, in which it 
was ſo eaſie to reſolve any difficulty ariting ; for 
it was no more than to meet together, and ask 
ene another, How haue you been taught ? and all 
was ended; and who ſhould have reliſted ew 

: cri 
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— 
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ciſion was to be caſt out with common conſent, a s 


you think this 8 in the Church. 
Nephew. For the time of the Apoſtles and of 
their Diſciples (Who are commonly called Apo- 
ſtolical men) 1 . queſtion to be made; no 
nor of the age of the Diſciples of theſe Appſtoli- 
cal men; to whom I ſee not why I may not add 
yet another age, for doubtleſs thoſe Apoſtolical 
men muſt needs have been of that Reputation, as 
that wbatſoever was conſtantiy remembred to 
ve been their Doctrine, was Jikewiſe to be 
eemed the Doctrine of the Apoſtles their Ma- 
ters, ſuppoſing it was known to be univerſally 
and peverally theirs, and not the opinion of ſome 
them onely. | g 
Uncle. And will it be a ſtumbling block u 


' you if we add yet another deſcent, to wit, of the. 


Grand-children of theſe Apoſtolical men, for the 
2 of publick and generally practiced things 
is freſh from Grand- fathers unto their Grand- 
children. So that this degree or golden age may 
well conſiſt of five deſcenta, chat is, of ſome two 
EA allowing fourty years to a de- 
ſcent, which is not much, ſince Witneſſes of ſixty 


yours are ordinarily found in every buſineſs in rhe 


ame Province, and therefore where the queſtion 
is of a publick and univerſal practice, which con- 
cerns many Countreys and Nations, which have 
intercourſe and communication together , ſuch 
Witneiles may be much more caſily found. But 
what (hall we ſay of the next enſuing 


| ing Age? 
Nepbew. 1 conceive that thele deſcents you 


| ſpeak of may eaſily have reached to Conſtantine's 


time, when Chriſtian Religion being publick, the 

multitude of Fathers and Writers would . 
the defect of this Quregla or ſelf- ſeeing into 
the well ſpring of Chriſtianity. But whether you 

drive that way or no, I know not. 
Vnele. It is not needfull, for ſince the laſt age 
goth directiy know what was the Apoſtles Do- 
Arige; all ſuch ages, as can reach to know the 
DoQrine an 8 of that laſt age, axe able 
5 ertainly 


N c 
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certainly to reſolve (though in a lower degree) 
any arilug difficulty 3 not becauſe they can imme- 
diately tell, that fuch a Point is contrary to the 
Doctrine of the Apoſtles, but becauſe they can 
tell that *ris againſt the Doctrine of the fifth de - 
ſcent, which Doctrine they know to be the Do- 
Qrine of the Apoſtles, Wherefore upon the like 
Ground we may add five deſcents more, which, ac- 
cording to our former computation, will make up 
four hundred years, and peradventure by extent 
may reach to five or fix hundred years after Chriſt, 
that is, to the ſecond converſion of Nations, I 
mean to the converſion of thoſe barbarous 
People, which overrun the Roman Empire, a 
brought almoſt all the World back unto the for- 
' merly extirpated Paganiſme. | 
|' Nephew, Why then, we need no more, for the 
Proteſſants confeis that Popery hath reigned ſince 
Phocas his time 3 nay, they ſtick not to ſay, that 
Gregory the Great was the laſt good and firſt bad 
Pope, ſeeming to think that from him began, b 
which they call Popery. And truly, in his Dia- 
logues which are ſet out in Engliſh, there's more 
than enough to ſhew that the Religion of his time 
was the ſame which we now profeſs; and we, 
that have our cenverſion from him (according to 
venerable Bede) and are deſcended from the Sa- 
ons, never have had any Religion but that which 
the Proteſtants call Popery; and therefore to us 
ang 0 men, it is moſt clear, that we never had 
any Religion ſince Gregory the Great's time, but 
Popery. And therefore if the Religion that then 
reigned was the faith of the Apoſtles, it will evi - 
dently follow, that Popery was their faith · : 
Uncle. Surely, not onely Writers, but even 
Records and Monuments are ſo thick ſince the 
converlion of thoſe Nations, which overran the 
Roman world, that no perverie man can require 
more evidence; and ſurely it was God's provi- 
dence,who ſettled, as it were, a new world, and 
purged the old, whileſt Religion could yer look 
ck and ſec her Head, as it were, with one view. 
But I hoped you would have induced a farther 
; con- 
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conſequences and applyed the Arguments to later 


Ages. 


© Nephew. I am afraid theſe calculations may 


over - teach me, for I ſee the father and the ſons 
"age do concur in ſome part, and therefore by 
"counting them ſeverally, the number of years will 
be greater, than indeed ought to be allowed. 


'Uzele.' Tou ſay well, and therefore we will 
onely take that number of years,which the father 
ordinarily lives before the birth of hisſon ; as if 
the ſon bẽ ſuppoſed to be twenty years of age, 
ven the father teſtifies, and the father ſixty, 


which you ſee is very common, and ſo the number 
del be 


of years of one ent will be fourty; which is 
the number we put. But if the father be eighty 
when the ſon is twenty, then the number of one 
deſcent will be _— which though ir be ſome- 
what great, becauſe it is rare that a man hath a 
childe at ſixty, yet tis not ſo rare but 2 thouſand 
may be found in a competent extent, as in the 
Kingdom of ae and this number is amply 
ſufficient for the effect we deſire; for five deſcents 
of fixty years, make three hundred years. And 
having told you how a general practice of any 
Countrey is known by a kinde of ſelf ſeeing for 
five deſcents, which includes atleaſt two hundred 


years, it will follow, that counting down from 


Cbriſi's time to ours by two ages at a time, we 
may frame our diſcourſe thus. As thoſe who lived 
in the beginning of the third age could 3 
know. they held the Apoſtles Doctrine; ſo thoſe 
who lived in the beginning of rm could 
certainly know they held the Doctrine of thoſe of 
the beginning of the third age, «liat is, the Do- 
arine of the Apoſtles. And by the like conſe- 
quence, thoſe of the ſeventh 3 de certain 
wy are in the ſame fairh of of the fifth, 
an 


and thoſe of the ninth inthe faith of thoſe of the 
ſeventh. And ſo to our very (elves. And äll are 
certain that they are in the faith of the Apoſtles. 
The Reaſon of this Conſequence is, becauſe two 
ages is not ſo great a. ſpace, but that certain know - 
ledg of publick and general changes —_—_ 2 
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' Chriſtians would eaſily become natural Philoſo- 


phers and Pagans ; 70 Incarnation, that is, no God 
and man in one Perſon. AP the e. and Adora - 
tions which the Church had uſed hitherto, were to be 
changed; the Form of Beptiſmie were to be altered: and 
thus we muſt go through the moſt part of Chrifti- 
an Hoctrine, if we look into the ſequels of Ari 
an;ſme.' And ſuch like conſequences may be de- 
duced our of Pelagianiſne, and out of almoſt all 
other Hereſies, which have not run beyond all 
face of Chriſtianity, becauſe — were quickly 
opppſed, und ſohindered from ſhewirig the Ser- 
pe tail which lurked behinde. The other Rea- 
on is, becauſe no new Doctrine can prevail in 
the Church of God without impeaching Tradition, 
the Rule of faith; for that being once. broken 
and rejected, by the ſame Right and Principle 
which they profeſs one 'Errour, they may profes 
any z and you fee the Diſcigles of 'Hereffarchs 
never fail cd geo worſe than their MalYets ; Lu- 
tber broke th ice, by appealing to gcripture, Zuin- 
gh went. farther than he, the Anahap tifts ex- 
ceeded the \Zuinglians; the Adamitet paſſed: the 


Anabapti iu, the Soinian: the Adamites, and ſome 
went beyond Chriſtianity, others even heyond 


common ſenſe; wherefore it is impoſſible any 


breach ſhould bei made in the Church, without 4 


maĩu and notorious change in the whole face of 
Chriſtianicyy-0i5 boy = '& zi 714 
Nephem. I fee now, Uncle, it was not without: 
cauſe you asked me, 'what time the Apoſtles im- 
ployed in teaching Chriſtian Doctrine to ſome 
one Province or Countrey, your whole diſcourſe. 
ſeems to depend on this; the Apoſtles did not 


barely tell the faithfull what Chriſi had done and 


taught, but did inculcate and beat into them both 
by words and actions, inuring them to the pra- 
ctice of their belief, their belief being the ground 
of their adions, and their actions the effects of 
their belief, and therefore could not be altered 
without a great change both in their faith and 
practice, their belief maintaining their practice, 
and their practice ſtrengthening; their belief. Ana 

O truly 
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hor fan 
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on e our wives honout for whom you 


wereſo ea ut now. Again, we muſt 4 | 


conceitthe Church to be a thing planted by Al- 
mighty God with no leſs hleſſing, than 2b which. 
he gave to Men and Beaſts at their Creation, 
whereby they have been conſerved to * day:s 
fob ſince our Redemption: coſt him no-leſs than 
our Creation, we cannot eſteem his:Bleſſing of con- 


tinuanoe to be of leſs worth and virtue in the one, 
than in the other. Andꝰtis much more eaſie to 


conceive how the Church is and may be continu- 
ed, than how mankinde hath been and will be 
conſerved, whereof I think no man doubts. And. 

truly 
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': erulydo-but:codfider how - unequal and unjuſt. a 
/iconditiva it is „ that the claim of the preſent 
*:Church:ſhatknor:be beard, unleſs ſhe can confute 
kt all the Peradventures that: wit may invent, and 
& 1 -  ſolveallitic Arguments, which the infinite variety 
det time: place, and aceaſions may have given wax 
unto ; and then you will ſee how unreaſonableſan 
3 . he is, who: will not be content witn 
enyariifattion,bur ſuch as mans nature ſcarcely 
affords, Ter do anſwer fully your maxime, firſt I 
5 Will oppofe another unto it, and by comparing 
8 them , We fhall better underſtand the meaning of 
1 them both. And tis that Fruſſra eſi potent ia qua 
munquam reducitur:ad adam: whereunto we may 
ald that God, the Authour of Nature, never 
* made any thing in vain 3 ſo that when the ſame 
| power or poſſibility is ordained for divers effects 
or ends, then if any of its effects be brought to 


— 4 


| _- paſs, it hath ſo far at leaſt got its end, as that 
t cannot be ſaĩd to have been made in vain; and 
— dberefore tis no good Argument, to argue from 
| - the power: or poſſibility to any one of its effects 
in particular, becauſe its end may be ſufficiently 

obſerved by another effect. But if the power or 
poſſibility. have but one effect, then your firſt 
maxime fails, by reaſon of the ſecond ; for being 
the power hath but one effect, if hat be not put, 
the power muſt needs be in vain. Wherefore put · 
ting ſuch a poſſibility, leſt it mould be fruſtrate, 
vou muſt needs put the effect, and conſequently 
the Argument is ſtill good, there is a power or 
- 'poſlibility, therefore an effect. And this follows 
moſt clearly in our caſe, for if Aimighey God 
haveſ et cauſes, which may and can make his 
Church eternal, that is, if he have put à po- er or 
Poflibility of eternal duration in his Church, this 
» to wit , everlafting continuance, being of 

ſuch a nature, that it can be but one, tis evident, 
chat either this effect will follow, or elſe the-pol- 
-libiliry is fruſtrate and pu to no end, which con- 
fequence in a work of ſuch moment, (as being the 


very aim and end of all Gods works) were more 
than abſurd in common 8 to grant. And to 
2 e- 
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declare this more particularly, let us confider that 
where there are many varieties, that which cauſ- 
eth defect in one, cauſeth abundance in another 
As if in divers Countreys under i 
feveral Climates, there be long F*#by Cbriſtian 
drought or rain, the drought in faith cannot be 
Spain will cauſe want of Corn deſiroyed. 
here in England, and in the Low- b 

Conn treys a great Harveſt : and contrariwiſe, much 
wet here cauſeth dearth, in Spain and Aﬀrick 
ws So Hkewiſe the Catholick faith being di- 

perſed through many ſeveral Countreys, what in 
one Countrey makes it fail, in ant ther will make 
it flouriſh. Ihe feud betwixt France and Spain 
made Lather' : proceedings to be favoured in Ger- 
many by the Princes that leaned to the Fremb, 
and the ſame feud made Spain and Italy oppoſe 
them more earneſtly. The Power and Authority 
of ſome one man in one Countrey- may oppreſs 
the Church, whereas in another, even to diſcoun- 
tenance that man, it ſhall be upheld. And as in 
place, ſo in time, divers occaſions make it ſo fa- 
voured, now mitliked, but tis impoſſible, it being 
truth, and conformable to Reaſon, that there 
mould be any ſo general and uni ver ſal occaſion as 
ro make it hated in all times and places, which 
would be neceſſary for a total ruine. And this is 
Ky which maintains all the pregreſs of Nature, to 
wit, becauſe ithath Roots and Principles in be- 
ing 3 for no one ſort of living things, which have 
being in nn far different Climates, can be ex- 
terminated, by reaſon the contraties, which muſt 
deftroy ir, are neither univerſal in place nor time, 
and therefore thoſe contraries being ſpent; the 
ſeeds of Nature recover themſelves, ſprout out, 
and bud again new branches of the ſame kinde. 
So it fares with Chriſtian Belief. and Doctrine, 
which becaule it is ſo like, and /ſo connatural to 
Nature, all its oppoſites muſt needs be againſt Na- 
ture, and violent, and conſequently not durable; 
which being gane, then muſt of neceſſity thoſe, 
in whoſe hearts Religion is rooted, bloſſom again, 
and bring forth ſuch delightfull ſavours and fruits, 
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as will draw and attract mens ſouls, and ſpread by 
FF amängſt the muftftudes, From whom ic het! 
been violently banrfhed. ' Wherefore that the 
Church in this or that time, be oppreſſed, is a thing 
within the compaſs of Matures mutabitity ; but 
Mat in all Countreys, and at all times, it ſhould be 
oppreſſed to death fürrpaſieth the power of mu- 
able, rauſes, which were not * 04 if they 
mould fo long, and in ſo diſt erent circumſtances 
Ter habe the fache effect; yea, Nature it fetf and 
its Authour would be overcome, if ſuch long vio- 
lIence could ſd o Sit as to Extingufſh it, ze be- 
ing Natures chief flower and greateſt treaſure 


planted by the expreſs haudy work of the dmnĩ - 
potent, and wi q itts 


Vent Me n le £668; r X fe 
ont dic gurt fe | | 

h, n cafe of grezt por race will 
not be contunt with wht s Prüpokridttaf td their 
copaciyy Bat 1ork eetttrude "fo gredt as em- 
Ives are not capable bis udg of, being not beaten 


ſeryved. E 
Vnole. If we could prove, chat Biſhops, either 
in Geberat or National Councis had 6rictintivo: - 
or three hundred years taken rare, thi nofcorw 
1 9 oo be inttoducrd, rhis mipht be ef- 
fedked, but that depends upon Books amd Hiſtory, - . 
which you and 1 will not now rheddte Withall. 
Nephem. I believe thoſe Hiſtories are not ſo 
doubtfull, but that generally Proteſtants de and 
will acknowledg them. And by my poor skill : 
know that there never paſſed thfet hundred: years - 
fiace Chriſt's time without a Council, an&wikhornt - 
condeginiog ſomè Heretick, ſo that tis clear, the 
O 3 7M Ctiur <> i. 
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Church hath had ſufficient care is this kinde. Yet 
becauſe I hate heard your (elf complain of the 
floth of men, who ſeek not into the Grounds of 
Sciences, and often ſay, that far more than is, 
wight be known, if the Principles were rightly 
laid for it, and the way trodden, nay, that all 
Gods works hang ſo together by connexion of 
Cauſes and EffeQs, as that there is no Effect, 
,whoſe Cauſe by diligence might not be found. 1 
' muſt therefore intreat you to condeſcend a little 
even to the hardneſs of thoſe mens hearts, who 
require more in this ſubject than in any other, 
and ſeek the cauſe, why the Church and faith of 
Cbriſ cannot fail. For ſince we have found by ex- 
perience theſe ſixteen hundred years, that it hath 
not ſo failed, as that it hath not been generall 
and uni verſally viſible, and hath both dured an 
flouriſhed thus long, ſurely it hath ſome forcible 
Cauſe, and indeed ſuch an one, as can never fail, 
but will i work the fume Effect; andthis were 
to new, 


9.75 That no great Errour could creep into 
the Church of Gad. 3 


- 


Vncle. Olin, you lay too hard a task upon 
(nc, ho knows why the world hath 


; S%—dured thus long? Or why mankinde 


was not extinct many years ſince? And muſt I 
tell you, why Gods Church hath not, nor cannot 
fail? I am aſhamed to anſwer every licentious 
Brain, the Negatives of a witty Naturalift may 
poſe the moſt tearned Chriſtian upon earth. Yer to 
content you, I will endeavour above my ſtrength 3; 
but you muſt eaſe me a little, and anſwer me to 
what your ſelf ſees evident. Firſt , you know 
that the Church, being the Congregation of the 
faithful, cannot fail but by the loſs of faith; and 


_ , faith may be loſt two ways, by Ignorance, or by 


Errour. For ſo we ſee a particular, who once had 
faith, if be come to loſe it, tis either by negli- 
gence and not conning it, and ſo forgets it; or 
olſe he is diflwaded from i, and induced ens 
ieve 
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lieve 2 A5 different Doctrine. So likewiſe to a 
multitude of men the one or the other muſt needs 
happen, or elſe they cannot be deprived of the 
faith they once had. And becauſe pure ignorance 
is a meer Negative, or not knowing, the firſt que- 
ſtion I will ask you, is, YVbeiber you think a People, 


onoe inſtraded in any Religion, can ſo forget it, as that 


without any Religion at all? 

Nepbew. Truly I think it impoſlible, both be- 
cauſe I never heard of any Nation that had no 
Religion at all, no not thecCannibalizas alſo becauſe 
I bave heard that abſurd Religions have continu- 
edfrom father to ſon for many Generations toge- 
ther, and never lefc untill another Religion was 
broughr in, and then too with much ado, the 
People being loth to be drawn from their former 
belief. Yet if one ſhould confidently ſay the con- 
trary, I do not know how to convince him. | 

Mack. You muſt look inte the cauſes which 
make men religious, and: if you finde them to be 
univerſal and tual; you may 
be ſure that all forts of Peoples 7Fhy all People 
bave'ſome Religion in them, have ſome Re- 
though more or leſs according as Jigion. 
theſe cauſes. are more or leſs in | 
force r them. But let us know, Can you tell 
me what is Religion in general, as it is common 
to both true and falſe? i 57 | 

Nephew. I imagine Religion to be a conceit or 
perfwaſion of the People concerning one, or more, 
excellent natures, which govern 5 
humane life, giving us thoſe YFhbas is Reli- 
goods which of our ſelves we gion in general. 
cannot attain unto, and infſicting 3& £47) 
upon us thoſe pains, whereof we know not the 
cauſes 3 -and this perſwaſion reacheth alſo to the 
manner and form of pleaſing this or thẽſe Go- 
vernours or Commanders, whereby to obtain 
goods and avoid evils, And the Reaſon.wby 1 
make this conceit of Religion is, becauſe Fiee 
theſe things are in all ſorts of Religion, and all 
Autkours, which write of the Religion of what 

O 4 Nation 


they fall not into ſome other Relig ion, but live quite 
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Nation ſoever touch chiefly theſe Points. 
Uncle, Your remark is good, and if you took 
into your definition, you ſhall find the canſes of 
Religion. You ſay, Religion is a * 
conceit of the Bovernours of Vbich be the 
mans life in Gifts and Puniſh- caxſes of Reli- 
ments, whoſe cauſes we do not gion, and why 
know. Then you ſee Religion 272 cannd pe- 
muſt needs be a faith, for when we riſh. 
do not know things, we cannot 
make any conceit of them, but by believing and 
truſting others, a,whom we think know the things 
that we know not, and therefore Religion in gene- 
ral is taken upon truſt, Farther you ſa eli- 
gion is a method of pleaſing thoſe Governours, 


whereby to get goods, and avoid evils ; ſo that © 


the deſire of goods, and the fear of evils, are the 
authours and cauſes of Religion, we have then 
hopes and fears for the wall, Kr ee and a conceit 
of another mans know! or the, underſſanlliug, 
which be the Parents of Religion - Now think 
ou, Colin, Can theſe Cauſes be defective and 
iliag in any Age? „ 
Nephew. Surely they cannot. For it were no 
generation of men, bur beaſts, that were ſo dol- 
tiſh and ſottiſh, as to ſee ſo many goods and harm, 
which happen to all men we knew not whence 
and think that there were no cauſe thereof; and 
therefore it is the moſt caſte, and moſt natural 
conceit that man can have, to conceive lome- 
thing to be the cauſe of theſe goods and Hurts. 


Now mans converſation being chiefly with one 


- 7 1 


another, men naturally apprehend all t ings to be - 


done b er bingo as gheꝝ ſeęſheir 
own ions are. So that i; — Lee 
of men ſprung out of the earth, like 62% his 
People, or raiſed out of Emits, like the Myrmi- 
dons, yet would they (if they Were truly men) 
within a little while frame themſelves ſome Re- 
ligion, according as by chance, or ſome ones ap- 
prehenſion or fancy, they ſhould conc eit their 
goods and evils to proceed from ſome viſible or in- 
viſible thing. Wherefore I admire, that ſome Yeo- 
ple 
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rare men, from wh 
life: time great benefits, ĩmagin 
death they were powerfull and 
ſurely t is much more imoſſihle, that a People, 
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ple adored the Sun, ſome the Stars, others ſome 
whom they had received in their 
TT ing that even after 
155 Aud 


which once hath had ſome Religion, ſhould quite 
forget it, and come to have none at all, forchele 
cauſes will be ever knocking at their hearts, put- 
ting them in minde, and driving them into con- 
ceit of ſome God or Governour 3 if therefore the 
Effects of perpetual Cauſes muſt be everlaſting, 


| - theſe Cauſes: of Religion (to wit, Effedi, whoſe 


Cauſes are hidden, and the geod and evil which come 


unde by ben) being never wanting, tis impoſſi- 
blethat Religion ſhould over, ceaſe. 


Vnoale. And think you not, Colin, that theſe 
ſame Cauſes do as well move thoſe, who are ſet- 


tled ima Faith or Religien, to continue without 


changing their once received belief, as well I ſay, 


as they keep them, from forgetting that Religion, 


which they are once poſſeſſed of? / 

Nepbew. I confeſs it ſeems evident to me, that 
the change of Religions cannot come by pure 
3 and ſleepineſs, no more than the loſs 
of it, being theſe warning of Nature, which force 
as to Religion, does al ſo continually call upon us 
to keep our once practiced faith and credulity, un- 
leſs there be greater Cauſes to countermand it, 
which I do not ſee but may be eaſily found ſome · 
times. 7 

Vc le. Peradventure not ſo eaſily as you ima- 


- ine, for an Errour is a perſwaſion of the minde, 
and nothing can work upon our underſtanding 


but it ſelf, and our will; whoſoever therefore 
will make ſuch a perſwaſion, muſt work upon one 
of 1 The will you know is moved an 
wiclded by hopes and fears, the : 
underſtanding | by Reaſon and Ho Errour is 


Authority... Whence arife three bred in man - 


ways by which ſuch an opinion 
may creepinto mens mindes. Firſt, by bringing 
more reaſon for it than can be brought on the con- 
trary ſide. Secondly, by the authority of ſome ſo 
O 5 _ great 
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great, 28 that their verdicts are held 


hands are full ef pain 


Do you know any vther means? 


Nepbew. Not 1, Uncle, for 1 fee:thar 1 


ſhould bring any other, you would reduca it to 
ſome of theſe three. But me thinks ſuch-an opini - 
on migbr ſteal upon the Churchat unawares, ſome 


obſcure man broaching it at the firſt, and others 
accepting of it by a kinde of negligence and in. 


differency to any opinion, onbytoo much credu- 


lity, not diſtinzuiſlning right frow-wrong, though |. 
1 ve this touehes ſomewhar upon Authority, and 
ſo will be reduced to that member of. our divi- 


Lon. | 
Uncle. It imports not to what member it be re- 
' duced, ſo there be no fourth way. But I thought 


you had learned ſufficiently already to exclude | 
this, for what makes more notice to be taken of 
any thing, than that, which changeth ſome pub- | 


* 


tick and unĩverſul practice? Lock but if any one 


8 go es of the "ſtreets in ſome ſtrange and new 
' faſhioned Apparel, how 'all tare and gaze upon 
him, the very Boys leave their Play to follow 


hen, and look on him. And th ere fore to ſay, Such 


an Innovation can be brought in without being ta- 


ken notiee of, isas much as to ſay, The c auſe of 
admiration or taking notice can be ſet before our 
oys without working its Effect, Which is to ſay, 


at Fire and Towe ſhould lie together without | 
burning, or à ſtone hang at liberty in the air 
Without falling down ; theſe be i ibilities in 


Nature, and are in the ranck of things a- 

gainſt which Nature ſolicits by her continual cau- 
tes of hopes and fears, which made vou conteſs 
bur now, that negligence was not a ſu canſe 
to produee the change ot Religion. Wherefore 
ler us ſee, if by any of theſe three ways, which 1 


8 


| | 


1 
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mining. And thirdly, by — ſome, whoſe |: 
ins and 'plteafares, and who 

can thereby move thew3l, which being moved; c 
make the underſtanding beliese what ihe deres. 


—— 
eee — IO. 


bave propoſed, the change of Religion can hap- 


pen. ; | | 
"Nephew. Nay, Sir, I will do you the favour to 
. — [ 4,00 
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mans Nature, to Government, ta all things fitting 
ene Eat can be imggi „ef all dikes. 
plines and Jearnings poſſible, that ie tea into, 
\ r of Nature than othetwiſe 1105 
ould ever reach unto, and exceeds all th 
know ug N we ves ode! 17 
ſo proud ; if bu y 1 75 this © nit 
true Religion, you would be he mote confirm | 
9 in this perſwaſion. But y 
do you nor think; it impoſſible that the authorit 
of. one man ſhould over-ſway All the Wien of the 
world? Surely the Devil himfelf would tarher 
help theChurch than permit ſo little pride among! 
men; never yet an Nea wanted his Anta 
goniſt, and had be ſac a flaw in his credit, as this 
our ſubject would give bim, it would quicklyhit- | 
her the extent of His authority. Not any one of 


our, never ſo much eſteemed Fathers, is received in- 


all rhings; nor is any of their authoritiesreceived” 
iich an entinent height, as is erlag dor 


Effect we ſpeak of, Who was greater thai Origen | 


And yet was he condemnedeven' when he wis in 
greateſt vogue. But I need not appeal to Exam- 
ple, where Nature by its own force ftrikes the 
ſtroke. For either this new Doctrine is brought in 
openly by the Rong and earneſt Eudeavours of 
the Autboyt bimſelf (whoſe æuthofit) ruft fouy: 
the world) atid of His followers, and then by this 
very 1915 ion it will diſcover its newneſs ae] 
being falſe, the more it is handled, the more it will. 
me its weakneſs, and at length go ont like . 
Muff of it ſelf: or elſe it comes in neglettediy, 
being written by the E and the Innovitours au- 
thoxity urged by others upon occaſion 3 an then 
the very manner bears with it ſo1 ittle JikeFhood 
and (mall efficacy; as that it world be every where 
checked by reaſor of its newneſs,; and therefore” -. 
could never paſs uncoftrouled throngh any great 
extent. And if we put the caſe, as before to be 
the Catholick Church, where the truth is nor to 
be handled by learned Reaſons, as being above 
Nature, hut by what our forefathers have taught 
us, you ſee this great mans — 8 h 
* niſher 
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niſheth into ſmoak, ſince there's no place for any 
wans authority, where the conſtant and univer 
verdiQ of the preſent world is againſt it, in re- 


' - ſpe whereof he is but a ſingle man. Concerning 


orce or power you muſt ſuppoſe, before you = 
ALT 


make any apparent Argument of it, Fi 


this power is over the whole Chriſtian World.Se- 
condly, to be ſo ſtrong, that it fears not to give 
diſtaſt to the People. Thirdly, to be vehemently 
deſirous to quell the old faith, and bring in a new 
one. Fourthly, that it hath zealous Miniſters for 
the ſame end. And laftly, that all theſe continue 


- untill all the ancient faith be extint. And when 


all is done, yet will it remain upon Record, and 
be known, when this new opinion began, and the 
violence being ended, there's a Root in mens 


hearts to rejett this new opinion, and return to 
the old, ſuppoſing; as we do, there s more Reaſon 


for the old, than for the new. So that in common 


ſenſe, and Natures Principles, the Pope had juſt 
- Cauſe to write to the Emperour in theſe terms 5 


Niteris incaſſum navem ſubmergere Petri, 
Flutnat, at nunquam merpitur illa ratis. 


| But to conclude this Point, Tell me, Coſin, what 


time think you is neceſſary for the intraducing of 
an Errour by little and little, before it Will paſs 
for a thing delivered by hand to hand from Chriſt? 
For ſu. h an opinion we call a Tradition. 

Nephew, I ſee it muſt gain this Reputation you 
ſpeak of by making it quite forgotten, that the 


opinion was ever, either generally held, or practi- 


ced. For as long as tis known that the other opi- 
nion was ancienter, they ſtrive in vain, who ſeek 
to eſtabliſh the belief of this Poſition, to wit, 
that this-wa delivered by the Apoſtles, and fo deſcend- 


ed from hand to hand. Wherefore as long as it can 


be known that the contrary was in vogue, ſo long 
at leaſt, and ſomewhat * muſt needs be the 
new opinion in broaching and prev ailing; and if 
I remember, we agreed thar for four or ſix hundred 
years the generally praQiced Tere? of a precedent 


Church might be certainly known. And therefore 
I ſee that at leaſt fo much * is neceſſary, and:as 


much 


8 
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Hack hore ds is requiſite to. extinguith 
Iirtle and Ifrtle te former practice und Her? 
and yet Will there ſtill remain Writings of that 
time, in which fuch a Point was in difpure, which 
will e fie, ar Jedft in favour of the prevailing 
e, that fuch'a Controverſic hath been, and that 
abe kalen ſide Was ancietiter, und conſequently 
dre l ſtin be evidence, thar there was ano. 
ther Faith or Doctrine delivered by rhe Ap. 
before Mis dame up, which indeed ought to de im. 


"" Tncle., Magz "Coſi, in, let us pdt two Hundred, | 


to be ſulficient — ſueh an ExtinQion, | 
in Jo 1 end for a thing root- 

ed Mm tens hearts, in their aQions, 
Js but A füll nee) £70 to the four ot 
ix hundred we 8 8 — whether 
any aer. Nature 
= fx or char —— — it ir eicher of Ty- 

at — —.— ſoever, 


rag to 558575 th thetrucfait h grounded in Na- 
— 0 we not as well fay, there would be 
nal fair weather for many years together 
75 h great part of the'worfd, as that there 
tion apainſt Reaſon, 


05 "mattral inclimation do the utter ruine 


55 6Verthiow of our every where received 


Faith. 

” Nepal, You have reaſon, Uncle; for al- 

15 when I confider the mutubility of man- 

alone aud contrive wich. my ſelf how this 

be engeted, it feems plauſible to ſay, that 

Aer Amen ni night come in, and deftcoy a — 
Telved Tezer, yet When I dgeply Weigh what 

N Seaind ik, tid baHance the one with the 

Tee my frame is limited wid 4 Goal corp 

: acer ks, but reacheth not to the univerfa- 

netal Domitiion,or Government of Na- 

r 1 could make the Tike Argument for 

2 ae blowir 15 mining, and the Ie, thut 

for the deſtruction of Nature · And I 

* a i Von Intend to make the Church 

ſtronger than tife Pillats 561 Noture, on which it 


ſtands. 
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ſtands. We ought not therefore to eſteem Nature 
ene — ectible, We c regch 
to ſee fullj how eve rticular i rance is 

1 tis nor that in ber of che theſe ſub- 
jects che Cauſes age not certain. and infallible, 
bur that my diſcourſe comprehends them got. 

Uncle. I dp not indeed intend, to, ake the 
. of faith greater than the 

of Nature, thougb 12 Colich fo EK, by Faith 

haps 1 1 Wu ofing, * h fe th an 
| - 


is certain ature was built, Natpre- 
for the fu l gifts 7 
good, which God beſtows upon it, they, which 


Hef Speaker and better than Nature tis fit 
have ſtronger maintenance 1150 holds t 
Nature it ſelf ; and 8 tia likely chat Ns 
tuce is ſtreng grheped by P rincip fs * Founda- 
tions above its Pitch, to the end y. be a fic 
and ſure prop of faith and 3 gifts, But 
this Point concerns not our preſent diſcourſe. 
bew. I confeſs I now clearly ſee that the 
Chriſtian Church hath conſerved it ielf from Ex- 
Tots ſuppoſing that the Paſtours and Gove 25 
of it have carefully taken notice fr 
and 1 4m 


time of their forefathers E 15 

- lig'd to you for this Leſſc 1 Be not 
Church Th been „ 7 hora 
ſcarcely have courage enough to ask you Fe 


ſtion 3 for I ſee you will anſwer me, that 8225 

muſt needs have its recourſe, and that e 
at ſome times and places it may have def 175 

muſt it of neceſlity at other times, ang it 55 
places, have its returns, and freſhly! renew Is: re, 
and be ſolicitous of ſo greg 8 £99 god, which can- 
not but fall out once withia five or x hundred 
years, that is, within the term prefixed, berein 
the may diſcover the Doctrine of her foretathers, 
conftantly beld, and generally delivered, to be 
the Doctrine of Chriſt and his Apoſtles. Never- 


theleſs if you could ſhew me that the Church 25 

in effect ſo conſeryed it (elf, I ſhould be, 42 ab 

8 convince à pervetſe opponent 2 and demon 
rate, 


P 2 7 Fry 
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s 8. That the truth of Chriſtian Dactr ine hath | 


actually continued in the Church. 


Uncle, Ts it poſſible you ſhould be ſo unreaſon- 
N 550 IL 425 as to require me to prove a thing, 


which depends of mans will ? yer that 
5ou may ſee how great the works of Almighty 
God are, and how —— ſo variable, but that 
he can fix and make ĩt co 


Point, ſo you will be attentive, and raiſe a little 
your und erſtanding to anſwer me in the way of 
rigorous diſcourſe, which you have ſome experi- 
ence in, by the Mathematicks you have taſted. Tell 
me chen, do you think; if — great Congregation 
of men now living hold thi: 

Faith and Religion, that nothing is to be held for 
certain, and as a revealed truth, but what they 
have received from their forefathers, as a thing 
delivered by hand to hand from the Apoſtles, 
and that whatſoever is not ſo received, is not im · 
mutable, but may be altered if Reaſon command 
do you think, 1 tay, that this Con tion could 
in this our Age have begun to hold this Maxime? 
or that as they received the reſt of their Doctrine 
from their forefathers, they muſt not alſo have re- 
ceived this Tenet? LIE. ; 

Nephewe Truly 1 cannot tell you, for me thinks 
it were abſurd to receive all che reſt from their 
forefat ** and take this of new, which is the 
Rule of alt the reſt 3 yet I ſee it not ſo clearly, 
as that I am able to convince that tis fo. 

Dncle. Why, Colin, let us put the caſe, that 
there were a General Council of all chriſten- 
dom fitting in the year x650. And after much diſ- 
putation about finding a Rule to ſettle matters of 
Religion, they ſhould agree, that to receive no- 
thing but what had been deliveted unto them by 
hand to hand from Chrif and his Apoſtles, were 
the beſt way to end all Diſputations of Religion, 
and thereupon decree, that hereafter nothing 
ſhould be held for certain and immutable, — 

r'y what 


ant, I will endeavour: 
to let you underſtand as much as my ſelf in this 


is Maxime for their | 


ac ..cacA ...occ. a oo = W3A'Qg' rr @Rw 
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what were ſo received; and that dr theſe 
Biſnops, one ſhould riſe up and make this diffi- 
culty, we cannot know that any thing is received 


- by band to hand from Chriſt, unleſs our forefa- | 


who lived in the laſt Age 1500. have deli - 
vered ir unto us as ſuch, which they cannot have 


delivered unto us but by one of theſe pays bo 


either becauſe we know they had this ſame Pr 
ciple, which we ſeek here to ſettle, (to wit, that 
took nothing for immutably certain, and of 


they 
k faith, but what was ſo delivered unto them) and 


then we know, whatſoever they have delivered 
unto us for a matter of faith, was likewiſe recei- 
ved by them, or at leaſt they thought it to be re- 
ceived in the ſame manner, and therefore qe may 
be conſident of it ; or elſe they muſt have decla- 

red unto us what is ſo received, what not, that 
the one part may be accepted by us, and eſtabliſh- 
ed as matters of faith, the other held in leſs 

eſteem, and as no Points of Faith. This ſecond 

we know bath not been done; and therefore if 
our forefathers had not this Principle, how ſhould 
we have it? For if they bad it nor, and have deli- 
vered our Doctrine and Religion unto us without 
diſtinction, we muſt of n:ceſlity. accept much for 
Religion, Faith, and as received from-Cbriiz, 
wbich we know not whether. it was ſo or no 5 

and therefore we muſt either wilfully deceive our 
ſelves and our Succeſlours , accounting and e- 

ſeeming things, which were never received from 
Chriſt, to have been received from him, and ſo . 
falſly deliver them for ſuch to our ſucceſſours, 

and conſequently ground both our faith and theirs 
upon this yntruth, that our Tenets were received 
from Chriſt: or elſe we muſt content our ſelves as 
our forefathers have done, and ſettle no new 
ground of ending Controverſies ia Religion. If 
one, I ſay, ſhould. make this difficulty in that 
grave Aſſembly, Would it not puzzle them all, 


dand put them off from their Reſolution? 


Nephew, Truly, Uncle, it could not chuſe, un- 
leſs they were obſtinately reſolved to damn them- 
ſelves and all their 8 that x age” > 

3 rr 
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in the ſight of rhe whole world, which would re- 


proach chem wich ſo netoriouꝛ an ĩmpoſture. Nor 
can T imagine how fuch a Poſition, though onee 
begun, ſhould take rot, the whole wo being 
ableto ſee and deteſt the indignity of it. And be · 
cauſe I foreſee | ye drift, 1 will grant, you may 
frame the ſame Argument for any Age, and confe- 


yh there js no Age, in which this Reſolutzon . 
could 


ave been firft taken up, but onely in ſuch an 
ene, in which it was clearl en, what the Apo- 


Ales taught, and what they did nor, by witneſs 


from them, who had their Doctrine from their 


own mouths, that is, the very next Age after the 


Apoſtles. So that we may evidently conclude, 
that a Church, which now holds with univerſal 
conſent this Principle, which you ſpeak of, mul? 


of neceſlity have held the ſame from the next Age 


after the A . 
Uncle. But can you now tell me, Coſin, whe- 
ther this Congregation,as long as it adheres to this 


Principle, can receive any thing of this nature and 


quality, contrary to whar their forefathers deli- 
vered unto them upon this ſame Prineiple ? And 
note, I pray, I do not ack whether they can re- 
ceive wy thing, but whar they apprehend tobe fo ; 
bur Isk whether they can receive vor ching as 
ſuch, but that which truly is ſo delivered, that is, 
whether they can be cozened in this queſtion, 
VV hetber"thezr forefathers delivered it ſo untothem 
* | ; 
Nerbew. Tis evident they cannot. For al- 
though one man may be derceivedin what is told 
him, ſpecially ar one time, yet to fay, whole Nati- 
ons are deceived in what is told them, not once 
or twice, buti chat they are bred and beat en to, is 
2c muchas to ſay, All men are deceived in judging 
Vhite from Hack, becauſe, forſooth, ſome week 
Eys are now and then miſtaken; or as to ſay; no 
boty can walk, becauſe ſome have the Palſey, 
which were indeed to deftroy Nature, and tes 
3 in 8 its 3 
ty in 1 is againſt common ſenſe 
NCits 
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le Weil then, 2 hink their immedi- 
Unc ly | w i 


| 4 
em any thing as of 
ad, and 


thers could not delis er any thing as of this nature 
to theie Suceeſlo ſt he Doctrine, which 
they had received from their-Predeceflours, ever , 


lieved 2s os neceſlity in this degree, but What 
eame by hand to. hand from Chrift, or bis Apo- 


Ales. g 5 ; 
-- Uncle» Tell me then, I pray, whether in the 
two laſt Points, that is, whether either we can be 
leceived in bat was delivered by our immediate 
fovefarhers unto ns, as of chis kinde j ar they de- 
liver us any Doctrine as of this quality, but what 
themſclves received in the like fort, whether (I 
either of theſe two Poinss there be any 
e „ TN Age and th qu 
efent Age, or that what you have granted. 
This A _ not neceſſarily hold in all other 


Ag es ſince Chi? | 
| I confeſs I ſee no difference. 
Uncle. Rel — moon what you have 
ranted, and conſider, any i 


* ar, 
received Doctrine and practice of this 
could ſocreepin,as that there ſhould be no derar- 
minate Age of its beginning, in which it faeft took 
fouriſhed? + 


Root, 4 

+ *Tisnotpaſlible that any thing ſhould 
begin, and yet begin in no time. For I conceive, 
that an Age ia no ſmall time, and gives no listle 
growth toany thing that begins, ſo hat to ſay, 
any Point of ine isa whole Age in growing, 
and to ſay withall, it is interceptible, and after 8 
whole Age inſenſible, is without doubt ſenſleſs. 
Tet if any ſhould (ay, that an Erroue had been be- 
gun by a private man, and taught to ſome in our 
Age, which being neg lectod, giew into practice in 
ſome one Countrey, and from thence by the like 


ie wiſe to be cuſtomary in the nent 


neglecꝭ grew | | 
adzoyning, and ſo ſpread it ſelf, untill ic had 
* P 4 — E 
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ſeſſed the heart of Chrifendem, and this for many 
years, ſo that now all memory, that ever the con- 
trary had been in credit and practice, were loſt 3 
if, I ſay, one ſhould tell me this, I doubt whether 
1 ould be able to give him a convincing anſwer, 
and demonſtrative ſatisfaQtion. 
Uncle Coſin, this queſtion trencheth upon 
what we have already talked of, therefore I will 


give you ſuch a hintas your ſelf may work upon. 
Firſt, it is as manifeſt an impoſſibility , that a 


change of Religion ſhould be introduced inſen- 
- (ibly into any one Countrey, as that a Burning 
Feaver ſhould for as long time conſume the whole 
without being taken notice of, or ſought to be 
prevented, ſince (as we ſaid) Nature permits us 


not generally to be ſleepy in Religion. Secondly, | 


to fay, it ſhall paſs imperceptible from Countrey 
to Countrey, and ſo get paſſeſſion of the whole 
Chriſtian world, is far more impoſſible, mens na- 
tures and diſpoſitions being ſo divers; that if 
they were put to wear Caps or Shooes alike, it 
could not be effected but by ſome publick force or 
command. Thirdly, that this ſhould be for fo 
long a term, that the contrary practice ſhould be 
quite forgorten'to have been formerly in uſe and 
requeſt, is yet beyond both. So that whoſoever is 
rroubled with this doubt, doth not rightly under- 
ſtand the the nature of Chains Religion, which 
is a truth of the quality of ſcience hanging all to- 
gether, wkereunto a truth may be added and yet 
remain whole, but if any falſity or croſs Poſition 
be admitted, it will not onely deſtroy the Poſition 
immediately oppoſite, but alſo whatſoever de- 
s of it, that is, all indeed but chiefly. Tradi- 
tion. And ſo we ſee by experience, that none ever 
moved any Point of Faith, but if their Revolt 
dured long, they proceeded ſo far, as to take a- 
way Tradition, the Rule of all we are to believe. 
But can you tell me, Have we reached to the Re- 
— of your Demand, and are you fully ſa- 
tished ? - 
Nephews This you have concluded, that if our 
Church rely upon Tradition now, it ever did fo ; 
all 
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and if it ever did rely upon Tradition, it muſt 
neede have maintained the ſame Doctrine from 
Chriſfs time to ours; for neither could any for- 
mer Age deliver any thing contrary to what᷑ they 
had received upon this Principle, nor we miſtalke 
what they delivered ; ſo that nothing curry to 
the firſt received Doctrine can be admitted. This 
yet, me thinks, is wanting, to ſhew that the Ro- 
man Church relies upon Tradition, which I con · 


feſa, to me is evident, at leaſt that whatſoever we 


have received from our forefather, as comĩ og by 
hand to hand from Chriſt, that we reverence and 
receive all ſuch Points, as being neceſſary to be be- 
liered. Onely I have one ſcruple, wherein I muſt 
crave your help, and it is, whether this Rule of 
Traditien (which you ſay, is ſo conſtantly held to 
de ide Rule of Fail) be fo admitted of by all ca- 
tholicks or no; for I fear the variety of contraty 
opinions, which 1 hear are amongſt our learned 
men, will prejudice'your Arguments. Wherefore 
I could wiſh you would ſhew me, 


4. 9. That the diſſention of the Catholich Do- 
fours concerning the Rule of Faith 
doth not hurt the certainty of Tradi- 
tion. 


I am told (how true 1 know not) that 
ſome of our Divines maintain, that in the 
> Perſon of the Pope reſides the Rule of Faith, 
by a ſingular gift and priviledg beſtowed. upon 
8. Peter and his Succeſſours; and this ſo rigorouſ- 
ly, that no General Council, no not although the 
Pope's _ be preſent and conficm it, is of 
force to oblige ay of faith, untill the perſonal con - 
firmation of his Holineſs be obtained. Others 
they ſay, eſteem the Council above the Pope, and 
ſo do not hold the Pope's approbation of a Coun- 
cil to be neceſſary, but chm Bie Rule of Faith re- 
ſides in the Council. Others I hear, to make all 
ſafe, joyn both in one, and neither admit the 


rac 
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the Council to breed any obligation of Faith. And: 
farther I bear, that amongſt theſe Divines, of 
What opinion ſvever they be, touching the ſubjeR, 
in which this Rule or highef# Authority doth reſide, 
there be Come which think, that not any new Do- 
&rineor Poſition can be broached or poepatcs 25 
certain, and as an Article of Faith by what Au- 
thority ſoever, unleſs that Doctrine was eſteemed, 
certain before, and ever belieyed-as ſuch. Yet I 
am told there be many who maintain and avouch, 
that b higheſt Authority of the Church (where- 
ſoever it be) may and can define Points of Do- 
Qrine not certainly known hitherto, nor ever ex- 
preſly believed before. Which how they may be 
reconciled among themſelves, or ftand with this, 
that Tradition i our Rule of Faith, I confeſa 1 
knew not, | 


Uncle. Truly, Cofin, your Objection is ſtrong, 


yer I hope to content you. For the firſt part of it, 
I ſee no great matter in the variety of opinions 
amongſt our Divines, for you ſee they ſeek out 
the Decider of Points of Doctrine, that is, by 


whoſe mouth we are to know, (upon occaſions of 


diſpute) what and which be our Points and Arti- 
cles of our Faith, to wit, whether the Pope, or 
the Council, or both. Which is not much material 
ro our purpoſe, whatever the truth be, ſuppoſing 
we acknowledg no Articles of Faith, but ſuch as 
have deſtended anto us by Tradition from Chriſt 
and his Apoſtles. The ſecond part of your Ob- 
zeQion ſeems to be of greater farce, becauſe ſome 
Divines ſeem to acknowledg an Authority in the 
Church, which hath power, not onely to deter- 
mine either ſpeculative or practical Points of 
Doctrine, new or old, in ſuch manner as that the 
whole Church is obliged to accept, or not oppoſe 
its definition, (which every Catholick grants, and 
the Reaſons I rold you in our firſt conference do 
evidently convince) but alſo that this Authority 
can ſo determine even a ſpeculative Point of Do- 
ctrine, which hitherto was ever uncertgin, nor 
ever acknowledged as revealed, or eſteemed as an 
Article of Faith, that hereaſter the whole chen 
* 


% 
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'thall be obliged to receive, acknowledg, and be- 


-lieve it as @ revealed and neceſſary Point of 


Chriſtian Doctrine, and as an Article of Faith. 
Which opinion you muſt know, is but an opini- 


on, nor do the Authours of it oblige any man to 


enn nor do they condemn thoſe 
who neither do, nor ever will acknowledg any 


ſuch Poſtion, and therefore this ought not to 
trouble you. Nay, contrariwiſe all Divines will 


generally tell ou, that no new Articles of Faith 
can be made, that there's now no Revelations for 
new Points of Doctrine, and er FJeſis was 

k aving ſug- 
geſted to his Apoſtles all that is neceſlary of this 
nature and quality, and the Apoſtles likewiſe 
taught their Churches all that was 9 to be 
known. of this degree. Wherefore you ive all 
agree upon Tradition, nor any one either denies 
it, or doubts of it; whereas. it appears by the di- 


. verſity of their opinions, that they do not uni- 


verſally and generally agree in any other means 
or Rule of Faith, though ſome admit of anotker 
in way of opinion. Tet to give you farther ſatiſ- 


faction in this buſineſs, I will teach you a Point 
of Philoſophy, which perhaps you never fully uu- 


derſtood. I ars ſure you will not deny but dis a 
diſterent queſtion to ask, how an Herb * ora 

rows, and to ask how A- iſtotle or Thebphra ſtus 
ys it grows; for in the ſame growing there can 
be no variety, but in their opinions there may. 80 
in man, tis a different thing, what he doth or is 
done in him, and what he thinks he doth, or is 
done in him, as in ſickneſs, digeſtion, and other 
natural works tis evident, 22 in voluntary 
actions too, which depend of corpotal inſtru- 


ments, as to go, run, turn our Eys, ſpeak, cough, 


ſpir, or the like, which we do freely and volunta- 
rily, yet were we examined by what inſtruments 
and motions we do them, peradventure who ſeems 
to knew moſt, would be fund ſhort, at leaſt a- 
many there would be divers opinions. But 
do you think the ſame happens in our thoughts 
and judgments, which be purely-ſpicidual? ., 
Nepbem. 
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earth can ſee his own e ; and therefore if it 
be not clear to man, what bimſelf thinks,” no- 
thing i is clear. 

. Uncle. You aredeceived, 0, Golly, 5» for as Aer 


as weare in this worth, 20 ee 
of — — * e bor bor were: 
upon the corporal 
- them, and which wa nr gs none hr rf 


none can know but our ſelves,rh 


ough ſomerimes it 
happens quite contrary, when en cheſe motions break * 


forth into — 6 3 for 
deſcry our mindes, a 


of them as others who ſee us. Bur to f. 
men free from paſſion, and who uſe to refle 


- upon their own thoughts, even in them — in- 
ternal actions proceed from a Principle directed 


by a ſuperiour Guide than their own Reaſon, as 
appears by this, that they know notbing of their 
own thoughts but by reflection, and the reflection 
is 4 diftin r N the former, upon which the 
re flectton is made, fo that neither the reflection it 
ſelf is always — by voluntary deſign, not᷑ any 


act which A made without reflection. Beſides 


conlider, I pray, how few know by whar'virtue 


their under $ are made certain of thoſe | 
XII and Poſitions which they cannot doubt 


of, or by what virtue they adbere fo ſtrongly to 


the concluſion of a ſyllogiime, not one of a thou- + 


and who: do theſe things every day. Whetefore 
tis evident, that even in our ſpiritual actions, 

not all that we do is done by our proper ander- 
ſtanding, that is, with knowing reflection and de- 
ſigu; and therefore, the ſame man may even in 
theſe intellectual 283 do one thing, and think he 
doth another ; and divers men may agree in what 
they do, and yet diſigret in their opinions of 
5 it is they do» And now to cloſe with your 
diſpculty, Teeing faith j is i perſwaſion, or an agree- 
ing 


r I cinnor tell, yet me thinks, the ſout |. 
Se with th her own a- 
need any help to know 


them. And ali men that onely men upon 


our ſelves . rhe | 
violence of paſſion, are not fo well ro ſpeak 4 


ae awu/.oo0cawiammea r= .o& o we a we 


lations, and framing of their 
did Ie they thought of, or ſtudied this diffi- 


. culty = 4 
Nephew. I do not doubt but they do, for the 
faith of all Chriſtians muſt needs be the ſame, and 
conſequently all muſt go upon the ſame motive, 
though one may underſtand better, and appre- 
4 hend deeper that motive than another doth. 
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ing in ſome reaſon of Authority's all the DoQours 


"the Catholick Church may agree in believing, 
that is, in adting and praGiting their faith in — 


fame manner, and yet be divided in their ſpecula- 


tions, by which they ſeek rodetermine what it is 


' .they do, and it is their doing which makes them 


Chriſtians, and not their ſayings, for they live and 
believe as Chriſtians, but ſpeak and deliver their 
opinions as Doctours, which be qualities far dif- 
ferent from being a Chriſtian. And do you not 
ſee that theſe DoQours believe after their ſpecu- 
nions, as they 


Uncle. You ſay well. Conſider then, that 
when theſe DoQours were young men, and had 
not yet ſtudied Divinity, and you ſhall finde that 
they had no other motive of their belief, but the 
Authority of the preſent Church, and therefore 
how ſoever they diſcourſe learnedly in their Books, 
the concluſion muſt be in their Lives, to reſt upon 


the Authority of the preſent Church, as re 


they did. a | 
Nephew. Nay, if you go that way to work, 1 


fear, you will fall ſhort of your intent: for the 


Childe believes Father and Mother, the Pariſſio- 
ner bis Paſtour, without reflection of the preſent 
Church. Tis like therefore theſe Div ines rely up- 
on the motives which they maintain, whatſoever 
they did when they were young. 

Uncle, Not ſo neither: for as the water of 
the New River, which is brought to London comes 


to a particular Honſeby a ſmall Pipe, yet tis con- 


tinuate to the whole body of the Rwer: ſo the 


ůnſtruction of faith, though it come to a Childe 
y his Parents, and to a Pariſhioner by his Pa- 


ſtour, yet the dependenceof che Doctrine is from 
the whole Church, whoſe Members and Inſtru- 
; Q ments 
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ments the Parents and Paftonrs are, if they be in 
the Chuch, to which you know I told you what is 
required. And *tis the like, when Parents teach 
their Children, what is to be done, or avoided, ac- 
cording to the Laws of the Ceuntrey 3 for though 


the Father ſpeak, yet *tis the Common-wealth, | 


which prevails aud bindes. 
Nepbew. At leaſt, me thinks, Uncle, ſuch 
great Doctours ſhould not be ignorant of a Point 
agreed upon by the whole Church ; and therefore 
ſince they diſagree about the motive of faith, I 
do not fee how you can lays *tis generally agreed 
on in the Cathotick Church · N ; 
Uncle. Had this agreement been made in a 

General Council, or in ſome univerſal meeting of 
faithfull Chriſtians, and ſo recorded, I doubt not 
but theſe learned Clerks would have known it ; 
but ic was not ſo agreed on. Vet as by 
the univerſal bl of Creſcite & Gen.. 
r —— 

reed upon ng 2 ing the world, ever 
yo in his kinde, by the direction of their Maker, 
knocking at their ftomacks when they were hun- 

ry, and at their when they were fall, to 

et on work thoſe Inftruments, by which theſe 
Commands of Almighty God were to be fulfilled ; 
even ſo by the like bleſſing of Eunte: 
in mundum univerſum, predicate omni Marc. 1 6. 
ereaturæ, the Apoſtles being diſperſed | 
into all Nations, by the virtue of doing Miracles, 
found credulity, or rather forced faith out of the 
flinty hearts of the corrupted world, and having 
ſettled Chris Doctrine, dying, left this Agree- 
ment in their Sueceſſours ſouls and mindes; to be- 


lieve what was delivered from them, and to truſt 


cem who had heard them ſpeak, and afterwards 


ro truſt thoſe who had heard it from them who had 


— 


5 


# 
g 
= 


theirinſtruQion'from the Apoſtles : and laſtly, to 
truſt the publick conſent. which affirmed , that 
they had their faith by Entail from them, thoug- 
many Ages after. This Agreement being writte:: 
. s; and not in books, *tis eaſie for learned 
"men; who ſeek their learning in books, —_ in 

3 * carts, 


— 


1 


that Chriſt ian Doctrine was deſcended by Tradi- 


to certainty in matters of belief. But I have ano- 


— 
7 
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hearts, to miſtake. As in Philoſophy, whileſt great 
Clerks ſeek Nature not in it felf, but in other 
mens ſayings, they are divided, and few in the 
right, the truth being but one. | , 

Nephew. You have been as good as your word. 
For I ſee it imports not that our Divines be of 
different opinions in this Point, ſo that in their 
lives and practice they agree. And, truly I never 
heard of any Catholick that either doubted, but 


tion, or thought, that what was ſo deicended, 
could be falſe, nay, I think every mederate and 
wiſe Froteftant will make no queſtion of that 
which he conceives to have deſcended from the 
Apoſtles by ſucceſſion. For Catholicks, we all rely 
upon the Cenſure of the preſent Church, nor can 
or dare any man appeal from it, and call himſelf 
a Catholick, for we account them Infidels and 
Publicans, who are retractory to this Tene?. 
Wherefore tis evident, that whatſoever the 
Church ſpeaks and delivers for Tradition, is a- 
ced upon by all Catholicks to be certain and 
unrefuſable, and ſince all other motives and Rules 
of faith are not univerſally received, tis evident 
likewiſe, that this is the Rule which can oblige us 


* 


ther great difficulty, to wit, that I ſee our Cate- 
chiſts and Preachers, when they teach us Chriſtian 
Doctrine, tell us, this you are to believe, this you 
are to practice, without expreſling the differences 
which are betwixt the Points of Doctrine, where- 
of perhaps ſome are but onely the anſwers of 
learned men, ſome, definitions of the Church, and 
ſome, matters of Tradition ; and the like I be- 
lieve of former Ages, Chriſtian Doctrine de- 
ſcending unto us in a heap of confuſion „ and 
therefore *rishard to diſtinguiſh whar is of Tradi- 
tion, what the general conſent of the Chureh, 
and what onely.learned mens opinions. Why - | 
then may not ſome Poſition of this laſt rank whe | 
fora Tradition by the adoption of ſome Ages, in 
which it will be forgotten that ever it had irs be- 
ginning from the wit and induftry of private 
Q 2 men? 


4 
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men? And toſatisfie me in this Point you muſt 
let me ſee how, that 


5 


J. 10. That teaching of Chriſtian Doctrine 
without determining what is of 
nece ſſity to be believed, what not, 
hurts not the progreſs of Tradition. 


Vncle. TF I ſhould anſwer you, that former 


Ages have been more exaQ in diſtin- 


guiſhing things certain from uncertain 
it would not be without ground, as you may ſee 
by the framing of ancient Creeds, and other Profeſ- 
ſons of Faith, as occaſions required, but this were 
co ſend you to Antiquity, whereas in this diſ- 
courſe you know we both defire that common 
ſenfe and Reaſon withour farther inquiry ſhould, 
be our judg. Whereforethe Point you ſpeak of, 
which you fear might deceive us by the likeneſs of 
Tradition, is either true or falſe, if true, then I 
pray, what inconvenience is there, if it ſurpriſe 
us in the quality of its certainty ? 

Nephew. This 1 fear and think, that it would 
break the Rule and certainty of Tradition, where- 
upon relies the whole building and frame of our 
faith, according to our diſcourſe. For if once 
truth not delivered by Tradition may paſs for /o 
delivered, what ſecurity can we have that a falfi- 
ry may not likewiſe paſs in the ſame manner, and 
ſo bring an Errour amongſt us? 

Uncle. I put you onely that _ of the que- 
ſtion, if the Point were true, which you draw into 
the contrary, i it were falſe; wherefore if it do 
not follow that an untruth can deceive us in that 
kinde, then there is no inconvenience in the con- 
ſequence of the former part, to wit, that truth 
may be taken as delivered by Tradition, which 
truly is not ſo delivered. And the Reaſon is clear, 
for feeing the truths of Religion are known, for 
the framing of our lives conformably unto them, 
it imports little, in reſpect of virtue, upon what 
Grounds, they are held in particular, ſo they be 
uni- 


** 
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univerſally. and conſtantly held, for an ac ion 
done in N fuck. believed truths is 
never the worſe. for the quality of the cectainty 
of its object. Yet for your farther ſatisfaction, 
this I will add, that howſoever the common peo- 
ple do nor diſtinguiſh what is of Tradition, and 
what is but of ſome learned mens opinions, ne- 
vertheleſs thoſe whom we call Divines (if truly 
they be ſuch, as the name requires) may and do 
diſtinguiſh Poſitions of ſuch different natures. 
For Chriſtian Doctrine is not a bundle of looſe 
Poſitions, (as thoſe who cnegligently look on it 
may think) but a true Diſaipline hanging together 


. . by conſequences and or er tending to one end. 


And of this Doctrine & Diſc pline ſome parts be 
ſuch as cannot be known but by immediate revela- 
tion, others ſuch as no ſenſible man can doubt of, 
if he believe the former. And learned men know, 
that of both theſe two, the one is expreſly deli- 
vered by Tradition, the other is as firm as if it 
were ſo delivered. For as it was revealed that 
our Saviour is. truly God and Man, ſo every 
man -of common ſenſe knows that he had two 
wills, divine and humane, againſt the Monothclites. 
Other Points there may be whichneed art and ſtu- 
dy, to deduce and fetch them our of the two for- 
mer; and of theſe likewiſe a true Divine cannot 
be ignorant, ſince they are the fruits of learning 
and ſtudy, and conſequently have eyer been in the 
ſouls and wr tings of learned Maſers. And theſe 
"Points every one knows, who is converſant in Lo- 
ick, and in judging the qualities of ſuch Propo- 
tions as belong to Science, And your ſelf I am 
ſure, by the little skill you have therein, and by 
the ſmall light of this diſcourſe, will eaſily judg 
that this is reaſonable | 
Nephew. I conceiveyour meaning, but where- 
as you (ay, that the Pojnts of the {econd order 
are as firm as thoſe which are delivered by Tradi - 
tion, me thinks that's not reaſonable, ſithence Tra- 
dition relies wholly on God and his Word, but 
the other onely upon mans diſcourſe, which is fal- 
lible, and eaſily miſtakea, and therefore muſt of 
neceſſity be much inferiour, . 3 Uncle. 
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Uncle. I would not have you take my words 
ſo preciſely, nor in ſo rigorous7 degree of com · 
' -pariſon 3 for fo even of Demonſtration the Prece- 
dent will be eſteemed more certain, than that 
which is dediiced out of it, though in moral efti- 
mation the certainties be equal. And ſo it is in 
thoſe two degrees, for truly that httle diſcourſe, 
which is required for the ſecond degree, is infalli- _ 
ble, certain, and evident, and therefore the know- 
ledg proceeding from it, may Well be ranked with 
the former. ok: But I ſuppoſe you expect to 
bear why it doch not foſtaw, that if a truth not 
delivered by Ttadirjon may ffevertheleſs paſs for 
ſuch 3 why, I fag, an Errour may not have the 
Ame progreſs, and ſurpriſe the Church, that is, 


$.11. Why no Errqur can .paſs univerſally 
through the Church of God. 


A NdthisI will ſhew you in a word, becanſe 
As: falls in the repetition of what we have 
"already diſcourſed on, The impoſſibilities 
are three. Firft, it trencheth upon the refolution 
we formerly made, that one mans Authority could 
not prevail againſt, and over the whole Church 3 
for this is the difference betwixt a truth and a falſ- 
hood, that a truth, though ir begin fr6 one, yet may 
it be accepted of by all.by reaſon of its eyidence, 
which when one hath laid open, others may follow 
not for the mans Authorit t for theloveo 
the ſeen truth; whereas Flood, which cannot 
bring evidence with it, muſt be bolftered up by 
the mans credit and reputation, which you know 
is inſufficient. Secondly, it is impoſſible an Er- 
rour ſhould generally prevail, by reaſon of the 
immutability which is in the univerſality of con- 
tingent cauſes, whoſe particulars may be defe- 
Aide, bur the univerſals cannot. So that as it is 
impoſſible in Nature that all children ſhould be 
born with pne eye, all colts with three legs, or the 
like, ſo were it a monſtrous accident, and that in 
a higher and more immutable nature, if an Errour 
- ſhould generally prevail, and paſs through all 
man- 
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mankinde, or through ſo great a part of it as we 
make account the! Catholick Church is, and will 
ever bet The third impoſlibility is, becauſe ic 
troncheth upon the ſtability of Religion; for 
ſince we agreed that tis impo ſſible for any Nation 
to have no Religion, and as impoſſible to change 
2 true into a falſe; and likewiſe that chriſtian 
Doctrine hath the nature of ſcience, ſo far as that 
no Errour can fall into it but muſt bring contra · 
diction and oppoſition againſt the Principles and 
receĩved practice of the Church, and ſo make a 
breach againſt the ancient poſſeſſion, it doth there- 
fore plainly appear, that as it is impoſlible for ſuch 
a breach to become univerſal in time and place, io 
likewiſe muſt it needs be impoſſible that an untxuth 
ſhould be univerſally received for Tradition, ha- 
ving not been delivered as fueb. | 

epbew. I muſt confeſs, your Reaſons ſeem 
good, yet might one fay, All your Reaſonstare 
but moral Perſwaſions, which may fail; as if one 
ſhould ſay, It is reaſonable tojthink an honeſt man 
will not lie, yet I doubt not but ſometimes the 
contrary happens, Wherefore I pray you tell me, 


J. 12. Of what quality you think theſe your 
. -»-.. Reaſons and Diſcourſes be, and 
whether you conceive. tbem to bear 

an a5 ſolute certainty. 


Ducle. 12 it will be too far on the night bo- 


fore I can ſatisfhe your difficulty. yet 1 
will ſhew you briefly and familiarly what 
may ſuffice. Tell me then, Do you think there is 
fuch a City as Rome or Conſlantinople .. 
' Nephewe That 1 do, I would Lknew what I 
ask as well. | 
: Unele. Who told you there were any ſuch Ci- 
ties? | | 
Nephem. Truly I do not remember who told 
me ſo in particular, but I have heard ſo many talk 
of them without doubting, that it were folly to 
make any queſtion of it. | 
5 Q 4 Dnele. 
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= "Uncle But if I or ſome other of whoſe ho- 
neſty you doubt not, ſhould tell you we have been 
there, and have ſeen thoſe Cities with our own 
8 you believe it more certainly than 
ou do? | 5 
5 Nephew. No indeed, Uncle, for though I 
ſhould, in that-caſe, make no doubt of it, yet 
their Authorities, _—_ which I do already build 
my belief, are no leis, nay, far greater, ſince if it 
were not fo, many more of no leſs credit and re- 
putation muſt be Liars, whom though I cannot 
name; yet Nature tells me, that if. thouſands had 
not reported it of their own knowledg, it could 
not paſs ſo conſtantly and uncontroulably as ir 


Uncle But if a man ſhould come with many 
great Reaſons and motives to perſwade you, that 
there neither is, nor ever was any ſuch Cities as 
we ſpeak of. Nay, let us ſuppoſe that if you lived 
bur twently miles from London, where every day 

ou ſaw hundreds come from thence, and your (elf 
bad never been there; and there ſhould come un- 
to you a man who ſhould labour to ſhew by rea- 
ſon, that it were a folly to think there were any 
ſuch City as London. Or to make our ſuppoſition 
more ſtrong, ſuppoſe you had lived divers years 
in London , and had never ſeen n 
which every day you might ſee if you would, an 


ſome man would perſwade you there were no ſuch 


thing, what would you do? 


- | Nethew. I would give him bearing as I would 


to a fool or a mad man, and ſo much power 
Gould his fair Reaſons prevail with me. For a. 
though I never had been at London, yet could 1 
not chuſe but know there were a London more cer- 


tainly, than any learned diſcourſe could make me 


know any other thing. For it is as impoſſible that 
ſo many men ſhould conſpire in a Lye concerning 
a thing, wbich might be ſo eaſily diſcovered, and 
that no body ſhould contradict ſo many, who 
ſhould dayly lays they had ſeen and felt it, as it is, 
that men ſhould be no men; and far more poſlible 
for me to be deceived in a Reaſon never * 


— 


— 
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dent, than ſo many to ſwarve ſo far from humane 
nature, | 
Uncle. Why then, if you think it madneſs in a 
man to doubt or not to believe ſuch a thing, what 
ſtrength do you conceive theſe our Arguments 
muſt have? Muſt you not needs think they have 
as much force apen the minde, as colour conve- 
niently diſpoſedbath upon the eye? as the objects 
of ſmell and taſte have upon the noſtril and pal- 
late? or indeed as a demonſtration hath upon the 
underſtanding? And in fine, if any admit not of 
theſe Arguments as good, Is it not evident that 
tis not for want of force in the object, but of 
diſpoſition in the perſon? 

Nephew. I confeſs it ſeems to me ſo, yet I ſee 
not why it muſt be ſo, for there's ſo great differ - 
ence betwixt natural things and moral, and the 
will of man is ſo much more matable than Nature, 
that I cannot conceive how any certainty can be 
had in moral things. . 

Uncle. I ſee you ſeek to engage me into a lon 
diſcourſe, but I will cut you'fhort. Do you thia 
it is againſt Nature to tell a Lye, or that tis a na- 
tural action? : 

Nephew, I think 'tis a moral aQion, neither 
with nor againſt Nature, and I think the like of 

all Virtues and Vices, nor do 1 know why I ſhould 
think otherwiſe, 5 

Uncle. You know we ſay that children and fools 
tell true, and that fools are called Naturals, as 
werking by Nature. And have you not marked in 
2 ſelf, that being asked a queſtion, if you be 

eedleſs you preſently anſwer the truth, but if 
— be upon your — , you conſider, and reſolve 
ow far to anſwer, and what to conceal. Nay, it 
you have marked it, you have ne- 
ver told a formal Lye but you How a Lye i 
have been forced to frame a new framed againf 
thing in your minde, which be- Nature. 
fore was not in it; ſo chat what 
Natureand the courſe of Learning and ſpeaking 
breeds would never lye. To lye therefore you 
muſt have urt, and change ſome natural FE, 
5 - o 
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of your fanſie to make or frame it, as if a man 
would turn his hand or face backwards; and ſo 
we ſay in Latine, Mentiri eft contra mentem ire, 
which is to croſs that which is in our mindes, 
whereas words are by Nature made conformable 
to our underſtandings : whence tis manifeſt that 
a Lye is againſt Nature, and cannot be done bur 
by a voluntary reſolution to change the courſe of 
Nature. For although a falſhood may be told natu- 


1 if zbat which is falſe be in our minde, either 


by ſettled opinion, or by the ſurpriſe of inconſi- 
deration, yet a Lye, which is the putting by of 
that which is naturally in out minde, or at leaſt 
the hindering of it to manifeſt it ſelf, and the ſub- 
ordination of another thing to go out in its place, 
cannot chuſe but be voluntary, and done for ſome 
end or reſpeQ which we aim at. And the like ma 
be ſaid to prove all Vices to be | 


againſt Nature. For if Nature be Hem all Vice i 


the Principle of Action in us, againſi Nature. 
and none who beareth the face 

of man from the boy that plays at Puſh pin, to 
the Biſhop that judgeth for Heaven, but profeſſeth 
to follow Reaſon, and exacts it of another, no 
doubt but Reaſon is the very Nature of man; 
wherefore if Vice be nothing elſe but the defect 
of our Action from the Rule of Reaſon, tis evi- 
dent, that when we do any thing againſt Reaſon, 
we muſt needs work againſt the Nature of man, 


and conmmuenty Vice is againſt the Nature of 


man. And fo we ſee that man is generally aſhamed 
of Vice, and what he is not aſhamed of, he will 


not repute to be Vice, but will defend it as rea- 


ſonable. 

| Nephew. Give me leave to interrupt you, Sir; 
for I fear I did not well declare my ſelf. It was 
not my minde to ſay that Reaſon is not the Na- 
ture of man, but that there is 2 ous difference 
betwixt the Nature of man, which we call Rea- 


the nature of other things (as of the Elements) 
compared to their actions. And therefore although 
Philoſophers may ſhew perhaps * in 

ö ature; 


| 


* 


. 


ſon, compared to his moral actions; and betwinrt 
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Nature, yet will it be hard to do the like in acti- 
ons of Reaſon, or rather of the will, whoſe ways 
ſeem to be uncertain. 85 f 

Uncle. No, Coſin, I did not miſtake your in- 
tention, but I will make no difference betwixt the 


Nature of man and other things, but in excellen- 


cy 3 and I conceive this excellency of mans Na- 


ture to conſiſt in a greater conſtancy of working, 


and fo think an impoſſibility as ealily ſhewedin 
mans actions, as in the aQions of any other Na. 
ture. For cannot we ſay of many things before 


they be done, that no wiſe man will do them, and 


therefore that who doth them is not wiſe. For 
example, Can you think that any wiſe man will 
take a Ball to cut withall? or a Pike-ſtaff to fetch 
water in? Be not ſuch things as theſe as eaſily 
known, as whether there be any place without a 
body, or ſtuffed with morethan one? Wherefore 
we may be ſure, that if a wiſe man go to fetch wa- 
ter, he will take ſome thing elſe than a Pike · ſtaff 
to ferch it in; or if he be to cut, 
he will not take a Ball; fo that How Reaſon 
tis manifeſt Reaſon hath as firm comes to fail in 
Principles as any other Nature; any man. 
and that as the Nature of one 
thing willhold untill a tronger contrary do croſs 
it, ſo there muſt be in any particular man a con- 
trary diſpoſition ſtronger than Reaſon in him, to 
make himgo againſt Reaſon-Now therefore if you 
can caſt up the ſource of Reaſon, and of its con- 
traries, you may-certainly know what a man will 
do 3 which although perhaps you cannot exactly 
ballance in a 2 man, yet in a great num- 
ber and in whole multitudes you may in ſome 
things know it as certainly, as you can do an 
thing by a demonſtration. For ex imple, ſuppoſe 
there were an Aſſembly of grave and wiſe men, as 
our Parliament, or the like, which had had a ve- 
ry fair Sun · ſnine day to ſit in, and one ſnhould tell 
you, that in the next Seſſions following they 
would decree it had been a very foul day, and 
would command under pain of death evety man 
to believe and profeſs fo. Though 1 think you 


Will 
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will ſay, it were impoſſible they ſhould make any 


ſuch Decree, yet would I know how you would 
go about to prove it. Would you not conſider 
What force of fears or hopes were neceſlaty to in- 
duce one cf theſe men to tell ſuch a notorious 
Lye, wereby he were to hazard his Conſcience and 
_Reputation for ever, and then increaſe and aug- 
ment the diffiaulty by the multitude ? And farther 
would you not urge that there were no ſuch hopes 


or fears as were able to quell any one, or at leaſt ' 


as were neceſlary to over-ſway them all, conſider- 


ing that the ſame hopes or fears could not fall up- 
on ſuch variety of eſtates and humours as all theſe 
men were of; and knowing certainly any of theſe ' 


three, you would aſſuredly pronounce the ſuppoſed 


Aſſertion to be falſe. For, ſay you, ſach a force is 
neceſſary to break Reaſon in this Congregation, | 


but fach a force at this preſent cannot be had, and 
therefore Reaſon at this preſent cannot be broken 
in them. In which diſcourſe a Mathematician will 
tell you, his demonſtrations hang upon the ver 

ſame Gimals. Wherefore as men cannot ordinari- 
ly demonſtrate, that one body cannot be in two 
places, nor two in one, yet are we certain there is 
a natural demonſtration for it, and we are by Na- 
ture aſſured of it. So no doubt, but there is a de- 
monſt ration to him that lives in London, that there 
is a London. bridg, and he is naturally certain of 


it, though; he cannot frame the demonſt ration by 


Articles and Syllogiſmes, as a true Philoſopher 
can;for ſurely a Philoſopher, if he will takepainy, 
may finde a demonſtration for both. 

Nephew. I heartily thank you for this diſ- 
courſe, both for the preſent ſubject, wherein you 
have contented me beyond my e xpectation, as alſo, 
becauſe me thinks I conceive by it, that there may 
be certain knowledg, not ondly in Mathematicks, 
but in all other Sciences, ſince there is fo clear 
and efficacious means of proceeding even in mo- 
ral matters, which ſeem the moſt mutable and un- 
certain of all,? and where I thought ſcarcely any 
Reaſon was to be expected. 

Uncle. O! Coſin, though he was a great a 
that 
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that aid, Ars lors Pi vita . yet he muſt 7 8 
r be 4 1 not the 
length of Art, our rand wa 

| which makes it long 3 otherwiſe Art — be — 

convenient ſohee to our Lives. Would you 
think thar a private man following this Wars, 
without _ others bon 3 — — in? 
duftry , ſhould 2 Clerks chat 
368 


Books? And; ra. — 
French eee e 


dr reed a” 


ETD Faith f — 

wn t our in 

monferate — . 3 exuntiye would take 
* 


Seren and web alben of 
Peter and Religion. 
1 Tou are a- 


not the daintinefs of the Pal 


N ＋ not taſte _ 
cm . 
queint an 1323 Who — 


| wich ach 2 —7 Who would have the pati- 


ence to ſtudy it Þ to comprehend it, and makeit 


his own? This be ups As which bath-paſled 


betwixt you t (6 thorny and — ſo 
many chained | coultJuguces, that were it 

few would carry it away. Let us ther —. 
tent our ſelves ro make ir — to our own 
acquaintance, to whon 

may deliver it by the way # Farvitiar — 
8 peradrenture * will Ions and 
prof fit more © 


N N I leb mnt not thus ive me at 
leaſt der Anſwer thus; give me at 
as vithour. doubt will de propoſed, when 1 


* ſhall deliver your difcourſe to thoſe, who are bet- 


ter read than my ſelf. Wherefore leaft ſhould 
difgrace your learned Leſſons, I pray, tell me how, 


n 4.3. 
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Uncle. Cannot zwe * = beter Rule chan to 
Las e Churches Authority for Tra- 


Seng ert ber de ably beaten off by 


5 names and words; for if you conſider that 
a Tradition, or a Point of Faith delivers 


2 A Point univerſally preach 

vered by the — Foes yo in.ehie 5 

of the Chriſti orld, and by an univerfal belief 

and continued unto our days 3 whereof 

rl ae pe 
. tc in 

whereof no beginaing 6 known 3.if this, 1 7 

vou conſider, and ſtick well co this enſion, 

you need. — fear any ObjeQion which can be 

— — you: for you rely upon the teſtimo- 

— of 5 — Church 3 you rely upon 

Nature, to 2 father 


- chi ou omiſes of Feſws 
Chrift, <3 you re 7 _ po the 2 of 
the worlds and _ the efficacy of the Holy 
Ghoſt, ſent to it, by whom Chriſt: Law 


— — Ml by which our es po 
Lives knob — no Proofs o e Sour ot 


2 which neuertheleſs are 4 as Judges 
— ama. too many (God knows 
ee more — ant than Religi- 


no conſent of Wa; z and in fine, vif what 
we — ſaid be true) no demonſtration better, 
nor greater, nor peradventure equal. On the o- 
ther fide; you —— Objections fall of 
their own weakneſs. A wy ome ob/e the Aille- 
nary Errour for 2 ndl, there is no 
certainty, nor conſent” of My Her who write of it, 
whether it have been publickly preached by the 
Apoſtles or no, and even thence. it. is excluded 
from the nature of ſuch Tradition as we rely up- 
on. Others finding divers Fathers agreeing in one 
opi· 


than that we finde the 
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opinion, urge them preſently for, or gainſi Tradi- 
tion z as if Fathers if their days were not private 
Doctoars, and inight not be miſtaken in ſome 
Points, as well as the Doctours of the preſent 
Church: tis true, we reverence the Fathers in 
many Titles, above any living rs, yet 
every Catholick knows that divers Fathers have 
tometimes fallen into the ſame Erxrour. Where- 
fore you muſt note, Colin, that the Fathers ſome- 


times as witneſſes of what the Church held in 


their days, and ſometimes as Doctours, and ſo tis 


often hard to — — bow they deliver their 
opinions, becauſe ſo 


ometimes they preſs Scripture 
or Reaſon as DoQtours, and ſometimes to con- 
firma known truth. So that who ſeeks Tradition 


in the Fathers, and to convince it by their teſti- 


mony, takes a hard task upon him; it he go rigo- 
reuſly to work, and bave a cunning Critick to 
his Adverſary. Howſoever tis not a thing fitting 
for ordinary and unlearued people, but onely for 
ſuch as have time at will, and great reading and 


bew. Tou have many Adverſaries in this 
opinion; for 223 men ſcek Tradition out of 
the Fathers, and think they have found it, when 


in every Age they finde ſeveral Fathers of the 


ſame opinion. 
Uncle, I intend not to detract from their La- 
bours, who have taken pains in this kinde, for 
they are profitable and neceſſary for the Church of 
God, and excellent teſtimonies of Tradition, but 
I neither think ir to be the body ef Tradition, but 
onely an eſtect and conſequent of it, nor that the 
multitude of Chriſtians, whole faith is to be regu- 
lated by Tradition, need have recourſe to thoſe 
learned Works. Wherefore although divers Fa- 
thers in the fame or different Ages be found to 
contradict ſome Point, whereof the preſent 
Church is in quiet and immemorable poſſeſlion, 
their Authorities ougbt not to ptevail; nor are 
they ſufficient to prove there was not even in their 
days a contrary Tradition. For our faith being in 
{ome ſort naturally grafted. in the hearts of 
R 2 Chriſtians, 
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Chriftians,learned men may now and then miſtake 
ſome Points of it, as well as the Cauſes and Ef- 
feQs of their own nature it ſelf, according as I 
told you. but now, And as in other Points, fo 
even in this, to wit, in the reſolution of Faith, 
wherein as our Doctours ſeęm to differ now adays, 
ſo mitzht the Fathers alſo; and in particular 
8. Cyprian ſeems to think, that the refolution of 
Faith was to be made into Scripture, and not into 
Traditien, though indeed he oppoſed not Scriptare 
to Tradition, but to Cuſtome, which is a far different 
thing, the one relying upon the doctrine of the A 
ſtles, the other upon the Authority of private Bo- 
Qoursz and ſuppoling be was miſt3kev, it were no 
more than what we now ſee to conſiſt with the u· 
nity of the Church. There is one Objection, and 
but onely one of moment, and tis that 8. Auguſtine 
and Innocentim with their Councils, held that the 
Communion of Children was neceſſary for their ſalva- 
ion, and their words ſœem to be apparent. But 
who looks into. other paſſages of the ſame Au- 
thours, will finde that their words are metaphori- 
cal, and: chat their meaning iti that the Effect of 
Sacramental Communion, co wit, an incorporati- 
on into Chris myſtical Body, which is done by 
Baptiſme, is of necellity for childrens ſalvation, 
I remember not at this preſent any other ObjeCti- 


on of moment which may not be eaſily ſolved out 


of theſe Principles. | 4 | 

Mb + L will-ſuggeſt you one or two if you 
pleaſę, the one of Communion under both kindes, 
wherein our Adverfaries ſay, we leave a known 
and practiced Traditios for many Ages. The other 
concerning the Books of Scripture, where they 
ſay, we accept of a new Scripture, or Rule of 


Faith without Tradition. 


Uncle. I did think, Coſin, you would anſwer + 
theſe your ſelf. For the firſt, there is two parts of 
it, the one, that the bleſſed Sacrament was given 
under botb kindes 2 the other, that ſome- 

t times it was giyen in one kinde onely. And Ca- 
dholicks being in poſſeſſion of both parts by Tra- 
ition, thoſe that will prove that ang 
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gainſt Tradition muſt prove that it was never ad- 
miniftred under one kinde onely, which our Ad- 
verſaries neither go about, nor can perform, but 


- - play onely that part which is granted them, to wit, 


that ordinarily it was adminiſtred under both 
kindes. For the ſecond, tis not ſufficient to ſew 


that ſome have doubted of this or that part of the 


Canon, unleſs they can prove that thoſe, who did 
not 2 were nota ſufficient party to make a 
Tradition from the Apoſtles time. And ſo you ſee 
- fals — the queſtion we before, that 
ome Fathers or Doctours being of a contrary 

minde break not the force of Tradition. 12 

Nephem. I am loath to leave you, Uncle, bes 
cauſe me thinks I am not ſufficiencly armed to an- 
ſwer all Objections: and yet whatſoever I call to 
minde, falls into of theſe conditions you re- 
quire. 1 f | ; 

Uncle. Let me ſee how skilfull you are, I will 
try how you can anſwer me to e b 


. 14. The Examples of Tradition which 
ſeem to have failed. x 


Irſt therefore, betwixt Adam being caſt out 

of Paradiſe and the Deluge there axe account 

ed about two thouſand years, which acrord- 

ing to the long lives men enjoyed at that time, 
made not fully three Deſcents, and yet in Noabꝰ : 
time the 5 of Gods Law wes ſo great that 

2 general Floud was neceflary for thecleanfing of 
the World. Sem was Noah's ſon, and before his 
death both the Diviſions of Nations happened, 

becauſe of their pride againſt God, and (as molt 

Hiſtorians think) the ſelecting of Abraham's 'fa-. 
mily into Gods ſetvice, the reſt of the world ha- 
ving abandoned it. Likewiſe, what is become of 
all antient Religions, the moſt of them delivered 
by Tradition, they are all gone and rooted out. 
$0 that plain experience is againſt thoſe fine diſ—- 

courſes. you approved ſo highly, Wkat anſwer 

would you make tothis? 3 
Nephew, I would deny itto be true, I mean + 
33 would : - 


— 
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would ſay, that Gods Law was not forgotten, but 
lected before the Floud ; and the like at the 


building of Babe/z and for Abraham's time, we 


know that Abimelecb, && Pharaoh,andMelchiſedech, 
and others, (as Fob whenſoever he lived) ob- 
ſerved s Law. As for Heathen Religions they 
were written in Boohs, for any thing I know, and 
therefore prejudice Tradition no more than a writ- 


ten Law, and conſequently belong not to this Con- 


troverſie. And thus: I think I ſhould quit my ſelf 
well enough. | 7 F251 
Uncle, Soon enough at leaft, but let us ſee if 
It be with as good ſpeed as much haſte. For ſup- 
poſe they ſhould . that the neglect of Gods 
Law muſt of nec breed oblivion ; and there- 
fore that either Gods Law was forgotten, or 


ſhortly would have been, if the puniſhment of 


the Deluge had not prevented it. And for the 
men you cite of. Abrabam time, they were but 
few, and though in that time Gods Law had yer 
ſome little force; look but into Me ſe his time, 
and you ſhall ſee all over-run with idolatry. For 
Heathen Religions, tis ſaid of the Druides, that 
their Ceremonies were not written, but delivered 
by memory in Verſe from the elder to the younger, 
and ſo conſerved : and the Hiſtories of the 7 Velch 
and trifſþ ſeem to have been conſerved. in the like 
manner by the Bardes, but how full of fables they 
were every man knows. So that theſe things ſeem 
ſufficient to diſcredit Tradition. 

Nethew. 1 muſt intreat your helping hand to 
faſten me upon this ſhaking floor, otherwiſe I per · 
ceive I am too weak to ftand of — 

Uncie. I is not the floor you ſtand upon, but 
the want of confidence which makes you ſo un- 
Keady, For tell me, I pray, if you remember 
whereon relies the firmnels of Tradition. 

Nephew. You told me, the Tradition of Ckriſti- 
an Faith was a great while a planting in the hearts 
of men by the force of Miracles, and that nor 
onely in their underſtandings, but alſo in their 
wills and affections, and fo cultivated untill the 
main of the People were conſtantly Neri e 
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there was no ſalvation without ic. This was done 
at the ſame time in many Countreys, not knowin 
one of another, nor being able to correſpond an 
frame any draught of belief together, but every 
one receiving what was delivered h im from his 
Preacher. : | 
Uncle, Why now then Coſin, return to your 
Objections, and look how they urge, and what 
force they have againſt this your Declaration of |, 
Tradition. ; : 
Nephew. As for Adam's children, I ſee that 
one and one Woman were the onely Witneſ⸗ 
ſes of ſuch a thing, as the Parties to whom they 
told it could har believe, it was ſo ſtrange 3 
nay, themſelves had ſo little experience of thoſe 
range thing» which they told, that (for any 


: thing ws know) they never ſo much astaſted of 


it in Paradiſe but of the forbidden Tree; 


any 
and what care they had of any Religion, more 
than to recommend Gods ſervice to their children, 
and that onely as long as they lived wich them, 
we know not, ſo that it ſeems what they taught 
took no ſtrong Root, nor in many. For Noah the 
ſame anſwer may be given, twoof his ſons part - 
ing ſhortly from him either into far Countreys, 
or at leaſt into ſuch a diſtance, as they ſeldom came 
to ſee him; wherefore 1 perceive there is a great 


difference betwixt the delivery of Cbriſ: Golpe), 


and rhe Law of God to thoſe Fathers of the 0/4 


" Teſtament. 


Uncle Your remarks are good; and. indeed 
ſeeing we have required that Tradition ſhould bave 
the continuance of Nature, we muſt ſee that itibe 
planted accordingly, which you have well noted 
to have been performed in Chriſt Law, but not 
in the Tradition of the 0/4 Law, the Fathers and 


People of that time being much hindered by the 


great buſineſs of the worlds plantation, every 
wan ſeeking ro plant Countreys , build Cities, 
finde out Commodities for the conſervation of 
mans life, which were Employments far different 
from the thoughts of Heaven, and things. of the 
next world, To this you may add, that there was 
. not 
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not then any ſettled Orders of Prieſts, and men 
whoſe function ſhould be to inculcate the ne-. 
ceflity of Religion into mens ears and hearts, 


which we know the Apoſtles: had care to perform 


every where. Again there was no ſuch corre- 
ſpondence betwixt Countrey and Countrey in 


thoſe times, as hath ever been amongſt Chriſtians, . | 


Ipecially by the mediation of a chief Biſhop, 
which Chriſt hath ſec amongſt us. And no dd 
but theſe two laſt Points be two chief Cauſesof 
the 5 As and conſervation of Chriſtian 
Faith. You may yet add, that even the Points of 
Faith were not then able to work upon mans na- 


ture ſo powerfully as ſince Chri/fs coming, ac- 


cording to our yeſternights diſcourſe. So that the 
Root and ſtrength of Tradition being grounded 
upon this, that ſuch a belief is fixed in Peoples 
hearts of ſeveral Nations, the Examples fail in 
three things. Firſt, that the multitude was not 
capable of it, it being ſo ſpiritual and abſtrad. 
Secondly, that it was not inculcated with that 
fervour of ſpirir, aſſiſtance of the holy Ghoſt, and 
abundance of continual Miracles, as Chriſi Law 
was. — that there was not a ſet form and 
inſtitution Priefts and Governours, te joyn 
all Nations in communion for the conſervation of 
their belief. Wherefore it never had the Root 
and nature of an univerſal Tradition. And by 
theſe Examples you may eaſily anſwer all other 
Obections of this nature. And now Iwill leave 
You leaſt 1 ſhould over-weary both you 4nd my 
elf. 
Nephew. You ſay well, Uncle, yet that I may 
be ſure to have fully conceived the main drift of 


your inſtructions, I pray let meſeeif I can make 
F. 15. The concluſion of all our diſcous ſe. 


T was firſt your intention to give me a Rule 
how to govern my ſelf in the*choice of Religi- 
on, then you concluded that Scripture could 
not be this Rule, whereupon you laid me down 
two ways how to reſolve my ſelf, The firſt was 
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that ſtand ing upon the Ground of Prepoſſeſſion, 
there was no likelihood or probability that the 
Proteſlants Arguments could be ſufficient to over- 
ballance the Carholicks, becauſe they muſt be con- 
yincing clearly, or elle were to be rejected; and 
that the Proteſiants ſhould bring any convincing 
and demonſtrative Arguments againſt the Catho- 
licks there is no apparence, Catholicks being more 
in number, in a greater Scholars, and in life 
more virtuous; and on the contraty ſide, Pro- 
teflants having no Principles or command which 
may make them agree amongſt themſelves. And 
youſhewed me, that though this perſwaſion did 
not evidently. convince the Cazholick faith to be 
true, yet did it manifeſtly prove that the Catholick 
was to be choſen by an unlearned man. Your ſe- 
cond way was by giving a direct Proof that the 
Catholick Doctrine is true, which you did in three 
ſeveral manners. Firſt, by ſhewing that it was no 
hard matter for the Catholic Church to conſerve 
the truth of her Doctrine, if ſhe were carefull, 
wbich/Hiſtories plainly ſhew ſhe was. Secondly 
declaring that Nature forces men to have care 0 
Religion, and therefore that it was impoſlible any 
Errour ſhould to creep into the Church, as that it 
ſhould be univerſally received, the very , 
man and humane affairs contradicting its progreſs. 
Thirdly, ſhewing how the Church now relying 
upon Tradition, muſt of neceſlity have ever done 
fo, and that if it hath ever done ſo, it could not 
let any falſhood Freep in, nor ſuffer any Errour to 
be geuerally admitted. This is all I remember, ſa- 
ving the ſolving of ſome Objections, and che diſ- 
covering of ſome of my impertinent Anſwers, 
which I ope you will excuſe and forget. Ii I 
have miſled, I pray direct me. | 
Uncle» You have taken good notice, & I think 
my pains well beſtowed, onely I would intreat you 
to make a little reflection and compariſon betwixt 
the knowledg,wbich we have by theſe means, and 
that which Scripture affords us, if we uſe it in 2 
lirigious way, as in Controverſies we neceſlarily 
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ed upen that which all men egree in, and upon 
that which is common to all Ages, all Nations, all 


E .. conditions. But the knowledg, which we have by 


1 


Scripture, is grounded upon that which is different 
in every Nation. Hence ſprings another difference, 
to wit, that the one is planted in Nature, and in 
what God created in man: the other in what men 
themſelves framed, and that not by deſign or art, 
bur by cuſtom and chance. Out of which again 
enſues, that the one is capable of neceſlity, and 
conſequently of a perfect demonſtration, as all 
natural things are, the other not. The one is fix- 
ed upon Univ erſals, the other vagabond in Parti- 
culars. As for Example, who is able to demon- 
ſtrate that a word in Controverſie bath no other 


ſenſe than that which is neceſlary for bis purpoſe? ;, - 


Or where the conſtruction may be made divers 
ways, that the true one is that which he pleadeth ? 
W bo can demonſtrate among varieties of Texts 
which was in the Autograph? Or that the Copies 
we have are not defective? and the like, which or- 
dinarily are neceſſary, if we will evidently con- 
vince our intent out of the place we choſe. On 
the other fide, to ſhew that whole mu ltitudes of 
ſeveral Nations cannot miſs in what hath been 2 
thouſand times over and over inc ulcated unto 
them, that a World cannot conſpire to cozen 
their Poſterity, that mankinde cannot accept of a 
Doctrine againſt an evident Principle, which they 
likewiſe hold and maintain (theſe being the ma- 
ximes Tradition depends onʒ) to ſhew, I ſay, theſe 
things, there needs no deep learning, being both 
| known of themſelves, and alſo as neceſſarily con- 
joynt and dependant of mans nature, as his other 
natural actions are, and therefore may bear as 
good a demonſtration as they; which if we have 
not, it is not through any defect or incapacity ot 
the ſubj ect, but through the want of our looking 
into it, and that either becauſe we do not take the 
right way, or that we do not beſtow ſufficient 
pains in the proſecution of it. So that in fine, 
although the Roman Church had fallen (which is 
impoſſible) into thoſe Errours, which the Proteſtants 
pre- 
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retend, yet were it better for a man to content 
bimfelt with the Good that remains in it, than 
to caſt himſelf into an endleſs and fruitleſs Maze 
of Diſputations, with trouble to all the world, 
and that to no other effect, than to make People 
* — and by their unſettledneſs to negle& 
Religion. But Gods wiſdom (as you ſee) hath pro- 
vided an Evidence for thoſe that will take pains 
to ſeek it. Firſt, that the Points in Controvertie 
are of importance, and neceſſary to be known. 
Secondly, that they cannot be ſo known by Scri- 
prure, as is requiſite for Deciſions againſt con- 
tentious men. And thirdly, that they may be cer- 
tainly known by reſting quiet in the boſome of 
the Catholick Church, which God of bis mercy 
ve you and me grace to do both living and dy- 


ng. 


